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\ The devotion to the practical aspect of truth is in such excess as to make 
pple habitually deny that it can be worth while to form an opinion when it 
appens at the moment to be incapable of realisation, for the reason that there is 
Ro direct prospect of inducing a sufficient number of persons to share it. . . 
body knows that questions are inadequately discussed, or often not discussed 
atall, on the ground that the time is not yet come for their solution. Then when 
some unforeseen perturbation, or the natural course of things, forces on the 
time for their solution, they are settled in a slovenly, imperfect, and often down- 
fight vicious manner, from the fact that opinion has not yet been prepared for 
folying them in an efficient and perfect manner—Mortex, On Compromise. 

Any change of government which has to be introduced should be one which 
men will be both willing and able to adopt, since there is quite as much trouble 
in the reformation of an old constitution as in the establishment of a new one, 
Justas to unlearn is as hard as to learn.—Aristoriz, Politics, iv. 1. 

et Has he well considered what an immense operation any change in our 
Constitution is? . . . and when you open it to enquiry in one part, where will 
enquiry stop? Experience shows us that no time can be fit for such changes but a 
time of general confusion; when good men, finding everything already broken up, 
think it right to take advantage of the opportunity of such derangement in 
favour of a useful alteration.—Burxe, Works, i. 371. 


Iy his reflections on the English Revolution of 1689, von Ranke 

has distinguished with a benediction the prac’ ical sagacity with 

Which our ancestors confined themselves to an empirical solution of 
Vou. LXIX—No. 410 573 : PP 
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the constitutional difficulties presented by the claim of the last. of 
the Stuarts to arbitrary powers. The distinction was not unde- 
served. The Declaration of Rights, like the Book of Common 
Prayer, was the work of men studiously anxious not to accentuate 
differences but to accommodate them, and while the one is Catho- 
lic in its liturgy and Calvinist in its articles, the other is as tender 
to the prerogative of the Crown as it is soli¢itous for the rights of 
the subject, unites the popular doctrine of a breach of contract 
between king and people with fhe monarchical theory of an abdi- 
cation of the throne, and provides a formula of mediocrity to 
which each political sectarian might with no great casuistry 
subscribe. The result may perplex the philosopher and seduce the 
historian ; it cannot but command the admiration of the states- 
man. To be silent on things indifferent to the practical end 
in view, and to unite as many men as possible in the attainment 
of it is no small part of statesmanship. Englishmen at every 
critical period in constitutional history have concerned themselves 
with perfection but little, and with doctrine not at all; their 
fundamental laws are more in the nature of working agreements 
than of declarations of principle. The life of the law, as a great 
jurist has reminded us, is not logic but experience,’ and this is 
no less true of the law of the constiiastinns than of the law of con- 
tract and tort. 

The English constitution never was—and never will be—a 
figment of a doctrinaire imagination ; it is a series of inductions 
based upon experience ; its theory is but a refinement upon fact, 
and speculative reconstruction is out of place. The student of 
the Parliament Bill may smile at its naive incorporation of a 
preamble about the expediency of a reformed Second Chamber, 
with provisions for limiting the powers of a chamber on the 
assumption that it remains unreformed, but he cannot deny that 
such a Bill is addressed to an immediate solution of pressing diffi- 
culties in a way that least divides the men who are concerned to 
remove them. We do not question the practical sagacity of the 
Ministers who framed that Bill; we find it difficult, having regard 
to the exigencies of the political situation, to conceive what other 
course they could have adopted. Its empirical method is sound 
enough. But it is none the less true that such 4 measure, just 
because it lacks homogeneity, cannot be anything but a temporary 
expedient, and it will be the duty of every thoughtful man to 
consider carefully during the next two or three years what form 
the final settlement of this distracting controversy is to take. We 
cannot afford to submit periodically to the hazard of violent elec- 
tions the very principles upon which our constitution is t6 be 
based. Plebiscitary appeals for a definition of such principles 

1 Holmes, The Common Law, p. 1. 
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involve a fundamental confusion of law and fact, and are as out 
of place as would be the submission by a judge to the jury, in an 
action of tort, of questions as to the meaning of negligence or 
defamation. That way lies revolution and counter-revolution, 
with all the decay of political manners, of public faith, of private 
amity that such desperate courses involve. Then, indeed, we 
may expect to see the moderate men of both parties driven out of 
public life ; in the words of the grave historian of the malady of 
faction: ‘Frantic energy will be the true quality of a man,’ 
obstinacy will be thought courage and extremity will be a mark 
of conviction, men will vie with each other in saying not what 
they think but what they imagine the public would like to hear 
them say, and he who shouts the loudest will be the one who is 
esteemed the most.’ There have not been wanting already in the 
last two elections’ signs of such a decline in public spirit—one 
faction, incensed at the obstinacy of such a Second Chamber as 
we have, has been driven to repudiate Second Chambers alto- 
gether; the other, dissatisfied with the verdict of the polls, 
demands the empanelling of a fresh jury for every issue in the 
case, or even challenges the competence of the court to interpret 
the verdict. Representatives may, it is argued, know their own 
minds, but cannot possibly know the minds of those whom they 
represent. Indeed, the House of Lords is rapidly advancing the 
claim to be a political Court of Appeal which may decide 
that the verdict of an election is against the weight of 
evidence. Each side vies with the other in the height of 
its pretensions, and as the conflict is accentuated its area is 
enlarged, until men end by calling into question things which at 
the beginning of the struggle no one would have ventured to dis- 
pute. The position of the Lords in November last on the subject 
of Money Bills was appreciably more exacting than it had been a 
twelvemonth earlier, and their original acceptance of the con- 
clusiveness of an election is now exchanged for a demand for the 
Referendum. On the other hand, the feeling of hostility within 
the Ministerial ranks to the preamble of the Veto Bill, laying 
down the principle of a reformed Second Chamber, would appear 
to be stronger now than it was a year ago. The Ministerial atti- 
tude has hardened steadily during the last six years, and one 
can trace its development from the day in December 1906 when 
they abandoned their own precedents for considering Lords’ 
amendments to Commons’ Bills seriatim, and returned them en 
bloc, on to the next stage when they forsook the precedent of 
submitting questions of valuation to the Lords in a separate Bill 


2The writer may escape imputations of academic austerity if he explains that 
he was a candidate in both elections, and may therefore claim to speak with some 
knowledge of the hustings. 
PP2 
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which the latter might amend, and incorporated a complex valug- 
tion scheme in a Money Bill which they might not amend.* 

In money clauses in ordinary bills, as distinct from Money Bills, 
the privilege which forbids the Lords to amend such clauses, and 
confines them to the alternative of rejecting the clause or passing 
it as it stands, has been stretched so far as to exclude the Lords 
from effective revision of many important measures altogether. 
The Lords retaliated by refusing even to enter on the committee 
stage of a bill, the Licensing Bill of 1908, which had cost the 
Commons enormous labour and been the subject of considerable 
concession to the Opposition—and I have good authority for 
saying that one of the main reasons why that Bill was so 
summarily dismissed at the conventicle at Lansdowne House was 
that the Lords were advised by high legal authority that, in a 
measure so inextricably involved with questions of assessment, 
compensation and duty, the claims of the Commons’ privileges 
might be asserted in such a manner, if the Lords took the trouble 
to revise the Bill in committee, as to refuse consideration in the 
Lower House to the Lords’ amendments altogether. Nor does 
the accentuation of the conflict stop here. If its results were 
merely to deprive the Second Chamber of its legislative functions 
altogether and to reduce it to the primitive function of the defen- 
dant in an early English lawsuit—a categorical yes or no—such 
results, in view of the attitude of political hostility to the very 
existence of a Liberal Government which that Chamber has mis- 
taken for its constitutional office of impartial revision, such 
results, we repeat, might be tolerated. 

But unfortunately the rights of the subject, and, paradoxical 
as it may sound, the rights of the Commons, have had to be 
sacrificed to the exigencies of this internecine warfare, and both 
have been handed over in an increasing degree to the un- 
covenanted mercies of the Executive, which has either assumed 
or been granted judicial and legislative functions of a character 
so far-reaching as to justify us in calling them an unprecedented 
introduction of ‘ administrative law’ into this country. Where 
co-operation in legislation between two chambers is absent, 
and the Government of to-day has to reckon on the uncom- 
promising hostility of the Upper House, it will naturally put 


3 We do not mean to say that the Ministerial attitude was unconstitutional. 
There were precedents for it in the Income Tax Acts and the Finance Act of 1894. 
Rather we are concerned to insist that the Lords’ action in rejecting altogether 
the Scotch Valuation Bill forced the Government to incorporate their valuation 
proposals in the Finance Bill of 1909, on the reasonable presumption that otherwise 
the Lords might, while passing the Finance Bill, have so amended or rejected the 
valuation proposals as to make the Finance Bill inoperative for all practical 
purposes. We shall develop this point in its bearing on the Veto Bill at some 
length later on. 
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as little detail into its bills as possible, it will confine the draughts- 
man to generalities and delegate to the departments which it 
has under its control the real task of legislation. The department 
will then make statutory rules and orders which may regulate 
the hours of labour in trades, schedule land for expropriation, 
determine the amount of compensation,‘ override the judgment of 
a local authority as to the desirability of putting an Act in opera- 
tion,® repeal an Act of Parliament,* and may, indirectly, even tax 
the subject.” Hitherto the check on these large and arbitrary 
powers consisted in one or both of two sanctions—(1) the discre- 
tion of a Court of summary jurisdiction where the enforcement 
of departmental legislation depends on the liability of those 
who disobey it to a fine on conviction, or (2) the veto of 
either House of Parliament upon the proposed departmental rule 
when it is laid on the table of the House before coming into opera- 
tion. But of late there has been a marked tendency to limit the 
discretion of the magistrates * and to make the veto of either or 
both of the two Houses inoperative. There are, or rather were, 
ways of making that veto effective—the enabling Act might require 
that a departmental rule or order made under its authority should 
lie on the table of the House for forty days, and only come into 
operation if both Houses signified their approval of it, or, more 
usually, if either House (this gave each House a veto) or the 
House of Commons alone (this deprived the Lords of any voice 
in the matter, but their exclusion was usually confined to Minutes 
involving the distribution of money grants) did not object to it 
within the statutory period. But Parliamentary time is limited ; 
the twelve o’clock rule, which automatically interrupts Parlia- 
mentary business, unless it is of a character specially exempted 
from such interruption, falls alike on the just objection and the 
unjust, and the effect of recent rulings of the Speaker,’ deftly 
taken advantage of by Government draughtsmen, is that unless 
the enabling Act contains express provision making objection to 
the departmental order conclusive, no objection can be taken after 
twelve o’clock. The objector is fortunate if he gets a chance of 
criticism on the Estimates, but there is nothing to prevent the De- 
partment from tabling its rules at such a time that the statutory 
period of forty days has elapsed before the Estimates come on 
for discussion ; if, on the other hand, the Department is a little 

“See the Housing and Town Planning Act, 9 Ed. VII. c. 44, Schedule 1. 

* Ibid, section 10. 

* Ibid. See Commons Debates, The 7'imes, September 11, 1909. 

” See Institute of Patent Agents v. Lockwood (1894) A.C. 347. 

* 9 Ed. VII. c. 44, section 21. As to the importance of this discretion in pro- 
tecting the subject see Salt v. Scott Hall (1903) 2 K.B. 245. 

* See Hansard, 4th series, vol. 71, p. 222 (1899), and vol. 96, p. 1009 (1901). 


The courts have attached great importance to the implied approval of the two 
Houses as a ground for refusing redress. See the case in Note 7. 
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more considerate, he finds himself occupying valuable time in 
Supply which should be properly devoted to control over Estimates 
of expenditure, with the result that he is delaying the considera- 
tion of votes till such a time as the House will be compelled to 
vote them without discussion under the operation of the 
guillotine. Hither way, therefore, the department will get the 
better of the private member—if he objects to its legislation he 
may, without being able to enforce his objection, be making him- 
self an unconscious tool of its expenditure. It is at this point that 
the Upper House might make itself an effective check on depart- 
mental, as distinct from Parliamentary, legislation; but as that 
House cannot enforce its objection upon an Executive which is 
not responsible to it unless the Act expressly provides, as it now 
but rarely provides, that a resolution of either House shall make 
the order inoperative, little can be effected except by way of the 
publicity of criticism, and the Lords apparently have but slight 
inclination for this somewhat gratuitous exercise of the true fune- 
tions of a revising chamber. Had the courts been entrusted with 
the power of declaring whether a departmental order was in accord- 
ance with the terms of an Act, there would, of course, have been 
a salutary check in this direction ; but the Acts are now usually 
drafted in such a way as expressly to provide that the orders made 
under them shall be of the same effect as if they were part of the 
Act itself, and the courts are excluded. There is, of course, some- 
thing to be said for such exclusion when the desirability of enact- 
ing these orders turns on a question of policy—the Legislature is 
obviously the proper judge of such a question as that; but if 
the Legislature is in turn excluded the result is an absolute cul- 
de-sac. Moreover, the courts are being excluded not only on 
questions of policy, but questions of law; and we have had the 
amazing spectacle of an Act of Parliament which provides in one 
clause that land may be taken compulsorily, and in another that 
due regard must be given to the interests of any cultivator thereby 
dispossessed, providing in yet another clause that not only the 
question whether the law has been observed by the local authority, 
but even what the law is, is to be interpreted by the Government 
department,’® which, in certain cases; may thereby be pronoune- 
ing upon the legality of its own acts. Even when this power has 
not been granted we have seen Government departments assum- 
ing it, and the Board of Education, which seems to be infected 
with the spirit of autocracy, has deliberately disregarded in the case 
of one defaulting local authority the judicial interpretation “ of 

10 See the Small Holdings Act, 8 Ed. VII. c. 36, section 39, and Hz parle 
Ringer, 126 Law Times Reports, p. 116. 

11 We think there can be no doubt that the judgment of the House of Lordsin 


the case of Attorney-General (for the Board of Education) v. West Riding C0. 
as to the duty of a local authority to ‘maintain and keep efficient,’ without 
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an Act which it had previously very properly obtained in proceed- 
ings for an injunction against another defaulting local authority. 
Given by the Act a power to decide questions of fact in cases of 
conflict between local authorities and managers of schools, it pro- 
ceeded to put its own construction on questions of the legal mean- 
ing of the Act as involved in the facts under dispute. Fortunately, 
it has long been a rule of common law that a writ of certiorari 
may issue to quash the decisions not only of a court, but of any 
kind of tribunal acting judicially, and the Court of Appeal was 
therefore able to recall the department to its sense of duty. As 
Lord Justice Farwell sternly reminded it, 


Such a tribunal is not an autocrat free to act as it pleases, but is an 
inferior tribunal, subject to the jurisdiction which the Court of King’s Bench 
has exercised for centuries. 


But the powers granted to or assumed by the Board of Agri- 
culture and the Board of Education are as nothing to those which 
are to be exercised by the Local Government Board under the 
Housing and Town Planning Act. Not only is the clause '* which 
requires its departmental orders to be laid before both Houses of 
Parliament suspiciously vague in its omission of words giving 
effect to objection, but the clause and schedule which provide for 
the compulsory acquisition of land would appear to mean that the 
Board is to have all the powers of depriving private persons of 
their property which have hitherto been almost exclusively re- 
served for Parliament. I doubt if anyone has yet realised what 
the result of this may be. It may not only deprive private persons 
of their property but their neighbours of common law rights in 
the enjoyment of the property which is left to them.” 

There is another aspect of the matter which touches the rights 
of the subject even more closely. The tendency of late has been 
to increase the powers of the Central Departments at the expense 
of the local authorities--the local authority is either made the 
servant of the central authority, as for many purposes Boards of 
Guardians have always been, or the servant of the local authority 


diserimination in salaries, the non-provided schools, should have governed its 
action in the case of the Swansea schools, where it adopted a totally different 
attitude, throwing over the opinion of its own legal adviser. The Court of Appeal 
(1910), 2 K.B. 165) was apparently of this opinion. The case has been carried to the 
House of Lords, whose judgment has not yet been given. 

** See Clause 10. 

** No such case has yet arisen under the Act, but I am inclined to think that 
the incorporation by reference of the Land Clauses Acts and the Railway Con- 
solidation Clauses Acts may operate to deprive persons of any right to redress for 
injuries at common law to their interests by the putting of the Act into effect. 
I doubt if the Courts could grant them the same protection as the highest Court of 
Appeal was able to grant them in the case of Metropolitan Asylums Board v. Hill 
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is made the joint servant of the central authority. The effect of 
such exclusion or such dual control is to deprive the relations of 
the local authority and its officials of the ordinary liabilities of 
master and servant at common law and make it impossible in 
many cases for anyone injured by the action of the official to sue 
the local authority ; ** and as one cannot as a rule sue a Govern. 
ment Department in tort the individual injured is left without a 
remedy. We are not going here to enter into the difficult legal 
question of how far neglect to perform any of these always increas- 
ing statutory duties, or negligence in the performance of them, 
confers or withdraws rights of redress on the part of third persons 
—-it is quite sufficient to confine ourselves to the clear cases 
indicated above. They are serious enough. 

When we turn from the legislative and judicial encroachments 
of the Executive to their financial usurpations, the same tendency 
isapparent. The Treasury, the motive power in the departmental 
hierarchy, is not above suspicion. The original proposals of the 
Finance Bill of 1909 to exclude the courts altogether in disputes 
arising as to the valuation of the property on which the subject 
is taxed were, it is only fair to say, properly amended in the com- 
mittee stage of the Bill, and, although the official tribunal of 
Special Commissioners is substituted for the unofficial tribunal 
of General Commissioners (true descendant of the old rule of 
Magna Charta that one should only be amerced by a jury of one’s 
peers) in appeals against assessments to super-tax as distinct from 
ordinary income-tax, there is, of course, always the possibility of 
a case being stated for the High Court. It is not so much in 
the direction of assaults upon the rights of the subject that the 
Treasury has been active as in assaults on the control of the House 
of Commons. There is an Act, the Exchequer and Audit Depart- 
ments Act of 1866, which may be called the charter of the Com- 
mons’ control over expenditure, and this Act provides that a great 
Parliamentary officer, the Comptroller and Auditor-General, in 
co-operation with a Committee of the House of Commons, the 
Committee of Public Accounts, may scrutinise the propriety of any 
payment made out of sums granted by Parliament, and call any 
official concerned in a misappropriation to account. The Treasury 
have now put forward the claim that under the Old Age Pensions 
Act, which constituted a central pension authority the judge of 
whether conditions justify the grant of a pension, neither the 
Comptroller and Auditor-General nor the Committee of Public 
Accounts may recommend for disallowance any pension once 
allowed under such an award.’** This means that a de 


1% See Tozeland v. West Ham Guardians, 1 K.B. (1907), p. 920, and Stanbury 
v. Exeter Corporation (1905), 2 K.B. p. 841. 
8 See the third Report of the Public Accounts Committee (No, 126),of 1908, 
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partment takes upon itself to decide that it shall be exempt from 
the statutory control of the House of Commons over its expendi- 
ture, and, by implication, shall interpret the law. When it is 
remembered that some 15,000 such disputed claims as to the 
award of a pension have arisen in two years, the magnitude of this 
pretension will be apparent. 

It has long ago been held that one cannot at law compel the 
Treasury to pay moneys voted by Parliament for a particular pur- 
pose, however clear the intention of Parliament that they should 
be paid may be; the Treasury now contends that Parliament 
cannot prevent it from paying moneys however clear the intention 
of Parliament may have been that they should not be paid. Not 
so very long ago the Treasury was contending that they could not 
even be compelled to exercise their official duty of determining a 
question at all.*” 

We have taken four great departments as examples of the 
growing tendency towards administrative autocracy. Exigencies 
of space alone prevent us from boxing the compass in Parliament 
Street. Not very long ago the Admiralty was contending that a 
young naval cadet, whose career had been summarily terminated 
and his character (as it turned out) defamed by its administrative 
decision, could not, since the Admiralty chose to shelter itself 
behind the prerogative, exercise the right to have his character 
cleared in a court of law. We find similar pretensions put forward 
by the Attorney-General on behalf of the War Office in another 
case ; the case was decided by the court of law in favour of the 
War Office, and doubtless rightly decided, but the claims of the 
War Office went far beyond anything that the court conceded to 
them.** 

Such are some of the usurpations of the executive upon the 
rights of the subject and the control of the Commons which have 
characterised this long and embittering conflict between the two 
Houses. Not all of them are directly due to that conflict,’® but 


* R. vy. Lords Commissioners of the Treasury (1872), L.R. 7 Q.B. 387. 

 R. v. Lords Commissioners of the Treasury (ex parte Devon Standing Joint 
Committee and others) (1909), 2 K.B. p. 183. In this case, fortunately the High 
Court was able to insist that the Treasury should determine the question 
whether it ought to pay, although it could not, in virtue of the 1872 decision, 
compel it to pay. Note the words of the Lord Chief Justice : ‘ He thought the 
case was one in which the Treasury must determine, and his view was strengthened 
by the fact that if they (the Court) decided otherwise now, there was no other 
machinery by which a determination could be obtained.’ 

8 Woods v, Lyttelton and others (1909). See the argument of the Attorney- 
General, The Times (Law Report), 17 June, 1909. 

? It should be remembered that permanent Civil servants, whichever party 
be in power, are always ready to extend their authority, and Ministers not slow 
to avail themselves of such extension. It was a Conservative Government which 
passed the Aliens Act giving the Home Office a final and exclusive voice in the 
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most of them are such as a conflict of this character must neces- 
sarily encourage. A Minister, in his dual capacity of a servant of 
the Crown and a Member of Parliament, can hardly be blamed 
if, confronted with the persistent obstruction of one House of 
Parliament which he can never control, he falls back upon an 
extension of the powers of the Department which he can control, 
even though that extension is also at the expense of the other 
House of Parliament. And as the lust of power tends to grow with 
its exercise, and one usurpation suggests another, a Minister will 
easily succumb to temptations to extend it in directions where no 
such excuse can be pleaded. The paradox of the situation is this: 
that as the Second Chamber grows more officious and less dutiful, 
the need for a Second Chamber becomes more acute. The control 
of the Government over Parliamentary time, the discipline of the 
Whips, the consciousness that a point pressed home against 9 
Minister may be met by a threat of resignation which, if persisted 
in; will involve the resignation of the whole Cabinet and the penal- 
ties of a dissolution, makes it impossible that one House alone— 
especially when, by so doing, it surrenders the whole position to 
the other House-—can control such action by the executive 
particularly if the action is itself part of the whole strategy 
directed against that House. The private member, however 
solicitous for the publie good, feels that he is a soldier under the 
orders of an Army staff whose commands in face of the stern 
necessities of war he is bound without question to obey, lest by 
insisting on some small point of tactics he may ruin the strategy 
of the whole campaign. And the Lords, in their turn, having 
raised greater issues abdicate their proper functions to determine 
the lesser, and are concerned not so much to criticise the depart- 
mental action of the executive as to frustrate its Parliamentary 
legislation and force it to a dissolution. And thus the conflict ex- 
tends over the whole field until the rights of neutrals, whether the 
right of the private member or the right of the subject, are inextri- 
cably involved. The occasions of revolutions, as a great thinker 
has reminded us,?” may be small though the issues involved are 
great, the slightest pretext may cause a conflagration. We are face 
to face with a situation, a time of general confusion, in which 
nothing is likely to remain the same, and the devouring flood of 
party faction threatens te sweep away all the existing landmarks 
of our Constitution. 

interpretation of that Act, though as an alien never had (except for the doubtful 
position of alien merchants under Magna Carta) any right enforceable by action 
to enter British territory this power is not of such consequence. But it might 
quite conceivably be used by a Unionist Government to restrict the English 


labour market in pursuance of a Protectionist policy. 
2° vivovrat wey obyfal ordcas ob wepl pinp® » GAN’ de pixpmy.— ARISTOTLE, Politics. 
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If this be true of departmental legislation it is certainly no less 
true of parliamentary legislation. The Ministry forced back from 
one line of attack is compelled to pursue another, even though 
it involve a breach with parliamentary tradition. Defeated on 
its Education Bill of 1906, it has embodied education proposals in 
an Appropriation Bill and a measure which constitutionally should 
be confined to the appropriation of public money has operated to 
repeal a part of an Act of Parliament.** Here again, we should 
be less concerned if this merely operated to invalidate the veto 
of such an obstructive Second Chamber as is the one we have; 
what we are exercised to show is that it operates to defeat the 
control of the House of Commons. There is no department of 
legislation in which the House is so ruthlessly closured as in the 
debates on the Estimates which are embodied in the Appropriation 
Bill—a disorderly latitude of debate in the first twenty days of 
Supply is followed by a rigorous application of the guillotine on 
the twenty-first day, under which Estimates involving the expendi- 
ture of millions of public money are put to the vote not only with- 
out discussion but even without explanation. As the Civil Service 
votes usually come last, this means that under such a use of the 
Appropriation Bill as that indicated above, the Commons may 
repeal an Act of Parliament without even being aware of the fact. 
Moreover, as @ Parliament goes on, the Government, forced by 
the earlier action of the House of Lords in rejecting their Valua- 
tion and Licensing Bills, to embody in a Finance Bill licensing and 
valuation proposals, have to occupy an unprecedented proportion 
of a parliamentary session on a Finance Bill alone—the more so 
as the Opposition fight it as if they were fighting for their very 
existence—with the result that other Bills introduced in the same 
Session and of a magnitude and importance sufficient to occupy 
an equal proportion ** of parliamentary time are hustled through 
without discussion. The Bill is sent up to the Lords, who turn 
it inside out, convert it into what is practically a new Bill, and the 
despairing Minister in charge, on receiving back the changeling 
from the Lords, is compelled in self-defence to depart from the 
constitutional course of dealing with the Lords’ amendments 
seriatim, moves that the House disagree with the whole of them en 
bloc, and the Bill is returned to the House of Lords in its original 
form.” Revision becomes a farce; co-operation between the 


31 See the Appropriation Bill of 1909. 

22 Mr. Birrell on the Irish Land Bill of 1909: ‘The subject was one of vast 
importance financially, socially, and politically. In his judgment, and in the 
judgment, he thought, of most men acquainted with the real facts of the case, 
it was really as important as the Budget itself. . . .The eleven days allotted 
to the discussion of the Bill in the Commons was far too short, having regard to 
the gravity of the question and its difficulties; but it was all he was able to get.’ 
—Speech at Bristol, 7’he Times, October 9, 1909. 

23 Cf. the debates on the Irish Land Bill. 
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two branches of the Legislature an impossibility. Here again it 
is the Commons who suffer. The effect of moving to disagree with 
the Lords’ amendments en bloc may mean that the Government's 
own amendments, inserted in the Bill after it had left the Com- 
mons and reached the Lords, may never come under the notice of 
the Commons at all,** while the Lords’ Opposition amendments, 
even when they raise questions which the Commons’ Ministerial 
members have never had an opportunity of discussing, and on 
which they would like to express an opinion, are equally excluded 
from its considerition. The same result in a different degree also 
follows when the Minister in charge meets a Lords’ amendment 
which may introduce useful improvements in a Bill by moving that 
it be not considered on the ground of infringement of privilege. 

Burke once remarked * of the House of Lords that it is the 
weakest part of the Constitution. Like all weak characters, it is 
obstinate. It mistakes truculence for courage and wilfulness 
for conviction, and instead of asserting real, if modest, rights, 
it has been in the habit of raising impossible pretensions.” 
It is as ready to pass a bad Bill as to reject a good one if it thinks 
that to revise the former would weaken its power of rejecting the 
latter. The most illuminating confession of its weakness in this 
respect that we remember to have seen is to be found in the 
words of Lord Lansdowne in advising their lordships not only not 
to reject the Trades’ Disputes Bill of 1906 but not even substanti- 
ally to revise it. Then, if ever, their case was a peculiarly strong 
one because the Government, after introducing a moderate measure 
to the Lower House, which the Attorney-General commended 
to its consideration on the ground that it was an infinitely 
more statesmanlike solution of the problem than the alternative 
Bill of the Labour party, had within forty-eight hours thrown over 
their own proposals and adopted the disparaged alternative. The 
latter Bill was one which put trade unions in an extraordinarily 
privileged position at common law, conferring on them immuni- 
ties from the consequences of wrongful acts by their agents for 
which it is impossible to find a parallel in legislation, but Lord 


24 The writer refers to the Education Bill of 1906. It was estimated that 
rather more than half of the Lords’ amendments, which, by the motion to disagree 
en bloc, the Commons were precluded from considering, were moved by the 
Government itself. 

25 Works, v. 48. 

26 The strategy of the Lords during the last five years bears a curious resem- 
blance to its strategy in the years immediately following the great victory of the 
Commons in the passing of the Reform Bill. Then as now it showed a curious 
inability to recognise the strength of the Ministerial position and aimed to exercise 
the same powers after the passing of the Reform Bill as it had exercised before 
it. The long ascendency of the Tory party seems to have produced a similar 
perversity in the Lords in 1906. See Greville, Journals of the Reigns of George lV. 
and William IV. vol. iii. p. 296. 
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Lansdowne declined the constitutional office of a thoroughgoing 
revision. Here was a Bill, he declared, ‘ which will bring ruin, 
bodily suffering, and mental anguish to individuals,’ a Bill which 
was ‘fraught with danger to the community and likely to em- 
bitter the industrial life of this country,’ a Bill which in the 
opinion of the House ‘ was detrimental to the public interest ’— 
and having said so much he recommended their lordships to pass 
it with as little amendment as might be. His whole language 
betrayed a constitutional inability to perceive that a Liberal 
Government with the unprecedented majority of 300 in the Com- 
mons could be regarded as anything but a public enemy—be it 
remembered that this was within the first few months of that 
Government’s tenure of power and before it had introduced a 
single measure of contentious legislation with the exception of an 
Education Bill which was nothing if not a compromise—and in 
words which amounted to a declaration of war against the Com- 
mons, and which we think will go down to history as the epitaph 
of the House of Lords, he declared that ‘ we must, before risking 
a conflict with the House of Commons, choose it on ground as 
favourable as possible to ourselves.’*” Verily Quem Deus vult 
perdere prius dementat ! 

Such is the situation as it has developed during these moment- 
ous five years. We have subjected the relations of the executive, 
the Commons, and the Lords to this close and detailed analysis 
becauss we believe it is only by taking counsel of experience that 
we can hope to effect any lasting settlement. Colonial analogies 
will help us but little; foreign analogies not at all. As well 
might one imitate the constitution-mongers of the French Revolu- 
tion and send a commission to Crete for a copy of the laws of 
Minos. We must use existing material for what it is worth be- 
cause constitutional truths are true only in proportion as they 
are apprehended, and it is better to accept an imperfect solution 
which will command assent than a perfect one which will not 
receive it. Political science is nothing if not an empirical 
science, and political truth, unlike religious truth, depends not 
upon its reception by the intellect but upon its hold over the imagi- 
nation. A constitution principle is worth nothing if it is not 
accepted as such. Political obedience is—to borrow Newman’s 
distinction—an act of notional, not real assent. It remains, 
therefore, to consider how far the solutions of the problem now 
before the country present any probabilities of a permanent settle- 
ment. We have two alternative solutions—the Parliament Bill, 
or Veto Bill as it is commonly called, proposed by the Govern- 
ment, and the proposals of the Unionist party so far as they can 
be gathered from the Lords debates of November last, the 

27 See the debate in Hansard, series iv., vol. 166, pp. 702-3. 
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speeches of Lord Selborne during the last few days, and the Re- 
ferendum Bill recently introduced into the House of Lords by 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh. At the time of writing Lord Lans- 
downe’s Bill has not been made public. We therefore propose to 
defer any detailed consideration of the Unionist proposals until 
the next issue of this Review and to confine our criticism to the 
Veto Bill. But we may remark in passing that we see no prospect 
whatsoever of a permanent settlement along the lines of the 
Unionist proposals so far as they have gone. So far as we are 
able to put together a coherent plan from the sources we have 
indicated, we find it amounts to this: the House of Lords is to 
be ‘moderately reformed’ by making it a composite body con- 
sisting of representative peers elected by the whole body of the 
peerage and elected members chosen by indirect election by the 
councils of the counties and county boroughs, with an infusion 
of ministerial nominees who are apparently to sit for life. This 
reformed House is to exercise powers over Bills which, ‘although 
no doubt financial Bills and dealing with finance, are Bills pro- 
ducing social and political effects ’—the question as to. whether 
Bills come within such a definition to be decided by a Standing 
Joint Committee composed of members of both Houses presided 
over by the Speaker. In the case of ordinary Bills, and presum- 
ably also Bills coming within the preceding definition, when the 
two Houses fail to agree a joint sitting—whether in plenum or by 
delegation, a vastly important distinction, does not appear—is to 
take place and the matter is to be settled by a joint vote. ‘ Cases 
which are not normal,’ whatever that may mean, are to be 
submitted to the vote of the electorate by a Referendum. Now 
we think it safe to say that a more incoherent scheme or one 
which raises more controversial issues could not possibly be 
devised. It appears to represent elements taken at random from 
Constitutions as remote from one another as those of Prussia and 
Australia. Its one intelligible feature is the desire to preserve 
the Upper House from the penalties of a dissolution. It involves 
a large number of fundamental misconceptions. A joint session 
of two Houses is only possible on the assumption that both are 
wholly, or at least almost entirely, elective—otherwise the votes 
weighed together are of unequal value. This applies to a joint 
sitting in plenum ; it applies with double force to a joint sitting 
by delegation. Indeed a joint sitting by delegation would repre- 
sent the creation of a new legislature if its opinion were con- 
clusive, and, if it were not, we should simply be where we were 
before. As to the powers claimed over money Bills, the definition 
proposed would give the Lords a power to reject and amend 
Finance Bill every time new taxation was proposed. No man 
who has ever studied the incidence of taxation can deny that every 
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new tax involves ‘social and political consequences,’ for a tax 
dées nothing if it does not diseriminate and take into account 
the existing distribution of wealth. We think therefore that the 
daim as to money Bills must be interpreted as little short of a 
daim by the Upper House to coequal powers in finanee. That 
raises the question of its composition, beeause powers and com- 
position are parts of one equation; the Unionist party does not 
stam to have realised that large powers must involve a large repre- 
séiitation. No one has yet produced a seheme which does not 
perpetuate the ascendency of the Unionist party, and the one 
certain thing that can be said about the idea of indirect election 
is that if it plays a large part in the composition of the reformed 
Chamber it will react on our local authorities in such a way as to 
make them even more political than they are at present. The 
idea Of indirect election has been pretty well discredited by ex- 
perience: its one result in America has been to destroy the 
autonomous character of the State legislatures, whose members 
are chosen , not as representatives of State interests, but as electors 
for the Federal Senate eleeted on the ‘ticket’ of the national 
catieus and bound to obey it. At a time when we are seeking to 
relieve the congestion of Parliament by removing from the strife 
of national parties legislation of a local character and devolving it 
ipén local or provincial authorities, the idea of accentuating the 
political complexion of those bodies cannot but be a thoroughly 
retrograde step. 

There remains the Referendum. Who is to decide when it is 
to be brought into operation? On this vital question there is even 
greater diversity of opinion among the Unionist party than upon 
thedéthers. Lord Lansdowne appears to favour statutory definition 
of 8 comprehensive character—all constitutional questions, mean- 
ing thereby proposals for ‘altering thé legislative parliamentary 
machine,’ instituting compulsory service, disestablishing the 
Chureli, and so on, are to be subjected to a Referendum, which 
means that we are to have a written Constitution and presumably a 
new tribunal to interpret it. Lord Balfour of Burleigh , convinced, 
véry properly we think, that it is impossible to define constitutional 
quéstions, would have the Réferendum set in operation on any Bill, 
not only by a majority of the Lords but by a minority of the 
Comnions. This would certainly méan that groups would form 
themselves in. the House of Commons to initiate Bills of as revolu- 
tionary a character as they pleased, and get thém submitted to the 
electorate, in which case our last state would be worse than our first, 
fof any part of the Constitution might at any time be exposed to a 
plebiscitary revolution. And as there are few legislative proposals 
nowadays which do not commit the House to expenditure to put 
them in operation, the financial results for the taxpayer might be 
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perfectly appalling. Lord Selborne would set up a joint committee 
of both Houses, peers and ‘best men,’ who should apply the 
Referendum whenever they pleased : what would be the relation 
between this joint committee and the joint committees on Finance 
Bills and on contentious Bills, and how they would settle their 
differences with each other and with the unfortunate Cabinet, 
it passes the wit of man to discover. But one thing we know 
from American experience of competing committees, and that is 
that the organic character of Parliament would be irretrievably 
destroyed. Under this scheme of a trinity of joint committees 
deciding the content, the form, the sanctions of legislation, we 
seem to see something like the little oligarchy of the Lords of the 
Articles that dominated the old Scottish Parliaments. Now, as 
then, there will be nothing left for the rank and file of the repre- 
sentatives of the people to do but to come and take the oath and 
then go home. We are not going to examine here the objections 
to the Referendum—we have done it elsewhere **—we will content 
ourselves with pointing out that its advocates seem to forget 
that, in the language of Burke, government and legislation are 
matters of reason and judgment, and that there can be neither 
‘ where one set of men deliberate and another decides, and where 
those who form the conclusion are perhaps three hundred miles 
distant from those who hear the arguments.’ ** The essence ofall 
parliamentary legislation is compromise ; the essence of plebisci- 
tary legislation is antithesis. A Minister in charge of a Bill can 
make concessions when he submits it to the House, he dare not 
when he submits it to the country. 

Such then is the intellectual confusion which has overtaken the 
Unionist party. Is it any exaggeration to say of it, as Thucydides 
said of the great disruption of the Peloponnesian War, that ‘the 
meaning of words has no longer the same relation to things, and 
is changed by them as they think proper’ ? Compared with such 
revolutionary proposals as these the Veto Bill of the Liberal 
Government is conspicuously studious in its moderation and con- 
servative in its design. 

Now even a measure like the Veto Bill must depend for its 
success in operation on the good faith of both the parties which 
avail themselves of it, and, putting entirely on one side the possi- 
bility of its repeal in a new Parliament of a different political com- 
plexion, it is, as I hope to show, quite possible, in the present tem- 
per of the House of Lords and the Unionist party, for the procedure 
it sets up to be so abused by them for purposes of obstruction as to 
throw the whole programme of a Liberal Government into conft- 
sion. It appears to have escaped the notice of most people that 


28 The Westminster Gazette, January 28, 1911. 
29 Speech to the Electors of Bristol, November 3, 1774. 
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while rigorously, and I think very properly, giving statutory 
definition to the claims of the Commons as to privilege in money 
Bills, it leaves the whole of the debatable land of privilege as to 
money clauses in ordinary Bills still undefined. Such privilege is a 
pressure-gauge of the legislative machine ; when the temper of the 
Houses is high, it rises ; when it is low, it sinks. There seems only 
too good reason to suppose that the Lords, warned off the field of 
money Bills, will now assert their highest pretensions as to money 
clauses in ordinary Bills, and will no longer be content to waive 
their claims to amend such clauses. Bills of the character of the 
Licensing Bill or the Development Bill, which deal directly or in- 
directly with the application of public moneys, or Bills like the Old 
Age Pensions Bill which are preceded on their introduction into the 
House of Commons by a financial resolution committing the House 
to an expenditure of public moneys—Bills, in short, which, like 
the Invalidity and Insurance Bill, will deal with social legislation, 
will depend for their chances of passing into law in the session of 
their introduction on the forbearance of the Lords as to privilege. 
Are the Lords likely to acquiesce in assertions of privilege with the 
same grace as they have done hitherto? We think it almost certain 
they will not. The whole conflict will now be transferred from 
the privileges which are safeguarded by statutory definition in the 
Veto Bill to the privileges which are not so safeguarded. It is 
hardly too much to assert that the statutory definition of the one 
will involve the destruction of the other. 

Moreover, the mere consciousness that to insist on their amend- 
ments infringing the privilege of the Commons—the proposal to 
limit the grant of Old Age Pensions to seven years was a notable 
example—will not, if the Government refuses to give way, throw 
on the Lords the onus of the ultimate destruction of the Bill (for 
ex hypothesi the Bill under the suspensory veto can become law 
in three sessions) , will make them more reckless in their insistence. 
If therefore the Government want to get their Bill through at 
once—and the framing of their Estimates for the coming year 
may have to wait on the probability of passing whatever Bills in- 
volve a charge on the Estimates—they will have to consider all 
such amendments and let privilege go to the wall. This will mean 
a great increase in the bargaining power of the Lords. The same 
result follows from the limitation of ministerial initiative in legis- 
lation involved in the condition that a Bill passed into law in its 
third session under the suspensory veto must be ‘ the same Bill’ 
as it was in the first session. A Government which—the Educa- 
tion Bills of the 1906-1909 Parliament are a good example—desires 
to improve upon its first Bill must ask the leave of the Lords 
to do so: it cannot insert new clauses withoui the leave of the 
Lords in the original Bill once it has left the Commons, although 
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it may ‘suggest’ them. Moreover, it is more than doubtful 
whether the Government will, in future, be able to closure dig. 
cussion in the Commons with the same freedom as before ; having 
the last word in legislation, it will be compelled to consider the 
Lords’ amendments, not en bloc, but seriatim and with the utmost 
freedom for discussion. It will also have to send its Bills up 
earlier in the session than has hitherto been the custom. 
Altogether it may be pretty safely asserted that while the power 
of the Lords to reject is abolished, their power to revise will be 
enormously increased, and whenever the Government is in a 
hurry to get its legislation through they may be able to dictate 
what terms they please. The Government will have every reason 
to agree with its adversary quickly. Under these circumstances 
we think the pace of legislation is likely to be slow, and its con- 
tentiousness inconsiderable. The danger is that the extremists 
on the Government side, impatient at such small results, will 
clamour for such an abbreviation of the temporary period as to 
abolish it altogether. In that case we shall be brought to the 
brink of a counter-Revolution. 

From all that has been said above, we think it must be ad- 
mitted that there is no finality in the proposals of either party. 
The only way out of the impasse will be, sooner or later, to agree 
on the substitution of a new Second Chamber for the existing 
House of Lords. That a Second Chamber is absolutely necessary 
—unless we can conceive of a large scheme of devolution beth 
within the House and without it (and by devolution we mean 
devolution not only of legislative powers but of executive powers) 
—we trust has been sufficiently demonstrated in the first part of 
this article in which we dealt with the usurpations of the Execu- 
tive. But we reserve that question for another issue of this 


Review. 
J. H. Moraeay. 
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GOD'S TEST BY WAR 


Aust the chaos of domestic politics and the wavelike surge of 
contending social desires the biological law of competition still 
rules the destinies of nations as of individual men. And as the 
ethical essence of competition is sacrifice, as each generation of 
plants or of animals perishes in the one case, or toils or dares in the 
other, that its offspring may survive, so with a nation, the future 
of the next generation is determined by the self-sacrifice or the 
absence of self-sacrifice of that which precedes it. 

The bud flowers and the flower dies, and, dying, flings its 
seeds on the winds to produce, if it may be, a wider re-creation 
of itself. And in the animal world the sacrificial impulse of 
maternal love fronts all peril and endures all suffering that its 
young may live. 

That impulse, in the later manifestations of evolution, is the 
root source of all human families, and of all human morality. 
And it finds its crown in patriotism, in the sacrifice which a nation 
makes to fulfil the trust which it has inherited from its fathers, and 
to hand down that heritage, not diminished but increased, to the 
generations that succeed. 

If the springs of national action fail; if at a crisis when inter- 
national rivalry is acute a given generation shrinks from the effort 
and the sacrifice necessary to self-preservation, then that genera- 
tion is a traitor at once to its past and to its future. It dishonours 
the dead, who, in their earthly hour, did make that effort and that 
sacrifice when the time called for these. To those noble dead it 
isan ingrate, and of its own children it is the fraudulent betrayer. 
For what it has, that it has received on the implicit condition that 
it shall pass it on. The soul is gone out of a people when it recoils 
from a duty which the claims of its history and of its posterity 
alike impose. Has the soul gone out of England, or does it still 
inhere ? 1 

England is still the heart and core of the aggregation of nations 
and of races which owe allegiance, not to her, but to the crown 
of her sovereign—that crown whose influence the ages have ex- 
tended into the wide spaces of the world. Considered from the 
standpoint of the true Imperialist, England is but a province ; but 
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she is a pivotal province, the pivotal province of the British Em. 
pire. Upon her shoulders rests the main weight of that Empire's 
burden. From her long-suffering taxpayers is derived by far the 
major portion of the revenue which supports the British navy and 
the British army. By her sons those Services are chiefly manned, 
Withdraw from their support the wealth of England, withdraw 
from their ranks her men, and the fabric of Empire must fall like 
a house of cards. For Scotland and Wales and Ireland contribute 
but a relatively small part of the money, and—though perhaps in 
a greater proportion—-still far the lesser number of the men. This 
is a fact inseparable from their inferiority in population and in 
wealth. As for the oversea dominions of the King, they are but 
now beginning to awaken to the realities of the world of compet- 
ing nations of which they are a part. They have but begun to 
move in earnest, and, with the exception of New Zealand, they 
have as yet given no contribution to the common defence in the 
\east proportionate to their financial or their numerical power. 
If England fell suddenly from her place in the House of the British 
peoples; if the support of the Flag were left with the oversea 
dominions, plus ‘ the Keltic fringe,’ and the lowlands of Scotland, 
then there would be a speedy end of the British Raj. 

We may ask again, then, what of England? Is the heart that 
once was hers still strong to dare and to resolve and to endure? 
How shall we know? By the test. What test? That which 
God has given for the trial of peoples—the test of war. 

Does this mean that with an insanity of action exceeding even 
the madness of neglected preparation England is to precipitate 
the unready Empire into conflict with the prepared and watchful 
foe? It does not imply any such criminal folly. 

What it does imply is that victory is the result of efficiency, 
and that efficiency is the result of spiritual quality. Self-sacrifice, 
self-denial, temperance, hardihood, discipline, obedience, order, 
method, organising power, intelligence, purity of public life, 
chastity, industry, resolution, are some only of the national and 
individual attributes which go towards producing the efficiency of 
modern armaments. nd the efficiency or inefficiency of its 
armaments is the determining factor of a nation’s success, or of 
a nation’s failure, at that culminating moment of long processes 
of commercial and diplomatic rivalry—the moment of war. 

Thus, then, efficiency in war, or rather efficiency for war, is 
God’s test of a nation’s soul. By that test it stands, or by that 
test it falls. This is the ethical content of competition. This 
is the determining factor of human history. This is the justifi- 
cation of war. 

In the realms of sub-human life, in the world of animals, as in 
the world of men, this law, perhaps so modified that its working 
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would have been to us undiscernible, must still have prevailed. 
At least the tendency must have persisted that the higher organism 
should conquer the lower. For if there had been no such ten- 
dency, how could the higher organism have constantly emerged? 

In the sweep of the ages, in the passage of time, the qualities 
that make for victory have assumed, gradually, nobler hue. In 
the confused conflicts of earlier times to detect the secret process 
by which the higher tended ever to supersede the lower must have 
been hard indeed. Many are the cases recorded in the annals of 
mankind when might has struck down right. Many more must 
be the unrecorded instances when the like occurred. But the 
course of development of human society depends not on excep- 
tions, however numerous, but on the rule. And the rule was, as 
analysis shows, not that ‘ might was right,’ but that right always 
tended to create might. By ‘right’ is here intended no artificial 


_ conception, and no imagined claim to territory. For supposititious 


‘rights ’ of this kind have in history no validity save when based 
on force. What is meant is a righteousness of national life which 
included all or most of the qualities enumerated above as produc- 
ing efficiency in war. This is the only kind of ‘ right’ possessed 
by a people which has enduring value. 

As regards the present, the truth of these statements can 
hardly be doubted by any reasoning mind. As regards the past, 
the briefest survey of salient fact will establish their correctness. 
The triumph of the Greeks over the Persians was the triumph of a 
higher civilisation and a nobler manhood. Marathon and Salamis 
were as the swords that kept the gates of Europe against the bar- 
barian, and they were the direct fruit of a lofty spirit inhabiting a 
great race. When, later, the Macedonian phalanx penetrated 
the East, that penetration represented the victory of the higher 
intelligence and the greater discipline. The sequent overthrow 
of Greek by Roman was the result of an austerer morality, of a 
deeper devotion to national ends and of a more perfect union. 
Each one of these three events meant the advance of mankind : 
each was the product of a military efficiency founded on a higher 
morale. 

But if these instances are in themselves striking; if these 
scenes in the drama of the development of man exhibit the work- 
ing, through war, of what Matthew Arnold called ‘ A something 
not ourselves that makes for righteousness ’ ; far more impressive, 
far more awful, is the tremendous tragedy of which they were the 
prologue, and which bisects the history of the Western world. 
Towards the close of the fifth century, says Professor Freeman, 
‘civilisation perished in blood and flames.’ It is a brief phrase. 
Who is there who can realise its full intent? But the question 
we ask here is, why this gigantic catastrophe occurred—this dis- 
aster which flung back the march of human thought and human 
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science for a thousand years? If there be one thing certain, it is 
that civilisation tends to become stronger than barbarism. How 
comes it then that civilisation fell before barbarism ? 

The answer to that question is to be found in the decay of the 
military spirit among the Roman people. That decay again was 
itself the product of the degeneracy of public and private morality, 
In other words, civilisation perished because its spiritual quality 
failed. Not all the arts, nor all the literature, nor all the splen- 
dour and the refinements of the Roman world saved that world 
from destruction at the hands of Vandals and of Goths. Ruth. 
less, inexorable, the law of the survival of the fittest trampled on 
the corrupt. Of that law, war is the supreme instrument, and of 
war, in the long passage of the centuries, the deciding factor is 
the soul. 

This is not the doctrine of the market place, or of the political 
pulpit, or of the Radical Party. In the English-speaking world, 
when the stern virtues which alone lead to national survival are 
decaying, it is not teaching likely to be popular. But it happens 
to be the inner truth which analysis of history reveals. 

Let those who dispute this conclusion test the validity of their 
denial by applying it, not to the past, but to the present. Take 
away from the Japanese their patriotism, their public spirit, their 
discipline, and their vast capacity for self-sacrifice, and, after these 
withdrawals, what will then remain of their naval and military 
power? Only the shell without the kernel; only the material 
without the moving spirit which gives that material life. Truly 
the question answers itself. ' 

Let a like subtraction be made from the qualities possessed by 
the German legions, and how much of their present menace to 
Europe will remain? Take from the nations which have produced 
these forces their persevering industry and their resolute thorough- 
ness, and then say whether their navies and their armies wil 
retain their potency. Or fill these countries with debauchery, 
destroy the sanctities of family life, make sexual immorality in 
its widest sense not the exception, but the rule, and then con- 
sider how long either Germany or Japan would retain its place in 
arms. 

But if it be true, as these and like considerations go to prove, 
that warlike efficiency at the present time is the price of moral and 
spiritual quality, and perishes if such quality die, then must not 
similar attributes have tended throughout history to produce 
similar effect ? 

The same causes must always have tended towards the same 
results, but the purpose immanent in the universe becomes more 
manifest as evolution proceeds. When the processes of war alt 
crude, and when the scale on which it is waged is small, the effects 
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are far less evident of those great underlying causes which in the 
passage of generations have produced, despite all exceptions, their 
destined ends. But now when armaments are the epitomes of 
nations, and when the capacity to bear those armaments sums up 
the progress of a people, those who have eyes to see can at last 
divine the ethical content of war. Defeat in war is the fruit of 
naval and military inefficiency, and that inefficiency is the inevit- 


-able sequel to moral decay. Victory in war is the method by 


which, in the economy of God’s providence, the sound nation 
supersedes the unsound, because in our time such victory is the 
direct offspring of a higher efficiency, and the higher efficiency is 
the logical outcome of the higher morale. 

At the stage of development which mankind has now reached, 
those great human families which we call nations still constitute 
in the main the fundamental divisions of the whole race. These 
nations possess for the most part an intense organic life of their 
own. They are in fact individual organisms. Each organism, 
while health animates it, feels the same impulse to grow and to 
compete with its rivals for increased means of subsistence which 
all knowledge and all experience present to our eyes in the sphere 
of biology, of which sphere nations in actual fact form a part. 

And just as in the earlier and humbler domains of that sphere 
the higher type ever tended to survive, so in this later period of 
biological development the higher and the nobler people tends 
always to secure victory in that culmination of international com- 
petition which we call war. Hence it follows that if the dream of 
short-sighted and superficial sentimentalists could be fulfilled— 
that is to say, if war could suddenly. be rendered henceforth 
impossible upon earth (which is at present impracticable)— 
the machinery by which national corruption is punished and 
national virtue rewarded would be ungeared. The higher would 
cease to supersede the lower, and the course of human evolution 
would suffer arrest. 

This is a conception of the function of war which (as I venture 
to believe) has not been hitherto placed directly before the public. 
It is a conception which will be profoundly repugnant to those 
who think that they know better than the Power behind pheno- 
mena how the affairs of this, and perhaps of other worlds, ought 
to be arranged. Ceaseless efforts are being made alike in the 
United Kingdom and in the United States to destroy what re- 
mains of the military spirit in the Anglo-Saxon race. War, and 
the preparation for war, without which it brings defeat, are repre- 
sented as barbaric survivals which can be abolished by inter- 
national agreements. 

With such an object Mr. Carnegie has recently invested two 
millions sterling in a trust, with, it is said, the sagacious proviso 
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that the balance, after the object has been attained, shall be de- 
voted to some further worthy end. At the present epoch of the 
world’s history, Mr. Carnegie might just as well have created a 
trust for the abolition of death, with the understanding that after 
this trifling change in human conditions had been achieved, the 
remaining funds should be assigned to the endowment of asylums 


for the imbecile. 


For however frightful an evil war may appear, it is at any rate 
far less fatal to the human race than death, of whose manifesta- 
tions it is a part. But than the part the whole is greater, and 
thus is death greater than war. Yet death is essential to human 
life, as we know it. For if there were no death, how would the 
existence of mankind upon this planet be thinkable? At all 
events, the increase of such life would have had to cease thousands 
of years before the present era, so that none of those who are now 
shocked by the idea of war would ever have been born. For if 
there had been no death since life first stirred, far back in the 
depths of terrestrial time, then long ago, unless soon the growth 
of that life had ceased, there would have been no more room for 
vegetation, or for animals, for fishes, or for men. Nay, more— 
since all life, other than that of vegetation, thrives on other life, 
ceaseless starvation must have been the lot of all sentient things. 

The dream of a planet, traversing space, deep laden with stir- 
less and foodless masses of life, life sentient, life individual, piled 
in its myriad millions of units into mountains higher than Atlas— 
life doomed to endure through the sons because it cannot die— 
this dream exceeds in horror any vision which Dante ever imagined 
of the innermost hell. 

The paradox, therefore, is true that in this globe of ours (as 
probably in all other worlds throughout space which life inhabits) 
death is the condition of the increase of life. 

But of death war is the scythe. Throughout the periods of 
biological time war has been the road to food, and since man was 
developed, war has been the condition of human advance. Men 
may fear war as they fear death, and shudder as they hearwar's 
footfall (never far removed) encompass the edifice of their house of 


national being. 


But as, despite its horrors, death is still essential 


to mankind, so also is war. 
Death and war, those grim twin brethren, ride the rush of 
this world’s tide and put the bit in the mouth of man. 


If, therefore, 


we could conceive that, far on in the ages, that 


which is mortal should become immortal, in a sense not spiritual 
but material, then, as we have just seen, this immortality will 
bring another kind of death—the death of physical increase. For 
in any limited sphere physical immortality and physical increase 


cannot co-exist. 


But if in like manner we dared to conceive the 
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cessation of war, then we must also conceive the cessation either 
of sin or else of human progress. For now defeat in war is the 
punishment of national unrighteousness, but, then, that punish- 
ment would cease. Where there was corruption, that corruption 
would continue; where there was oppression, that oppression 
would abide. Though infamy brought weakness, weakness would 
not bring overthrow. Though righteous dealing brought national 
strength, national strength would not bring national victory. 
Therefore if, while nations remain, war is to be abolished, then 
unless the degeneracy of peoples can also be prevented, ‘there 
shall be no more war’ must mean ‘there shall be no more pro- 
gress. 

But suppose that we seek to conceive some distant date, some 
day still in the depths of coming time, when, through inter- 
marriage following intercommunication, all nations and all races 
shall have been merged into a single whole, when, throughout 
the bounds of our planet, one tongue is spoken, and nations make 
no more war because there are no more nations, would what is 
impossible now become possible then? Since in this our day 
the operative cause of war is international competition, would the 
removal of that cause remove war also? 

Not necessarily, because as civil war has in the past often been 
waged within an individual nation, so it might be waged then 
within the one nation of mankind. In generations not very re- 
mote wars have been waged for religion, and wars have been waged 
for ideas. Even now in Africa, in Asia, and in Eastern Europe 
great numbers of fighting men exist who are ready to die in battle 
for their creed. (These are they who believe in one God and in 
Mahomet as His prophet, and their faith is not waning, but in- 
creasing.) Therefore, though, while nations last, the present 
cause of conflicts must endure, the abolition of nations would not 
inevitably involve the abolition of war. In such a distant time as 
that which we are here contemplating, the inhabitants of this 
world may have arranged themselves in divisions other than 
national, and, as now between nations, so then between those 
divisions, competition may produce war. So long as those con- 
ditions lasted, the machinery for securing ethical advance would 
remain. Because righteousness brings warlike efficiency, there- 
fore in the majority of cases righteousness as now would triumph 
over its opposite. But if those conditions ended ; if the possibility 
of war absolutely passed away; then, unless in the meantime 
human nature had radically changed, the upward march of human 
morality would terminate, because the terrific punishment which 
war provides for human degeneracy would be removed. In other 
words, war will cease to be a necessity only when corruption 
ceases to be a fact. 
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If this argument possess validity, then the deduction follows 
that while human nature remains what it is at present, war must 
retain its place beside death as a vital and essential part of the 
economy of God. The Lord of Hosts has made righteousness 
the path to victory. In the crash of conflict, in the horrors of 
battlefields piled with the dead, the dying, and the wounded, a vast 
ethical intention has still prevailed. Not necessarily in any 
given case, but absolutely certainly in the majority of cases, the 
triumph of the victor has been the triumph of the nobler soul of 
man. Though to this rule history may furnish a thousand excep. 
tions ; though in history war has been made a thousand times 
over the instrument of cruel oppression and of diabolical wrong, 
yet in that great majority of instances which determines general 
result the issue of war has made for the ethical advantage of man- 
kind. It must have been so; it could not be otherwise, because 
ethical quality has tended always to produce military efficiency. 

With true insight, therefore, did Tennyson write of ‘The 
Battle-Thunder of God.’ He has made of war His instrument 
wherewith to subdue nations who have broken His laws, but those 
who would read the processes of His Courts in the ages of the past 
must take for their study, not generations, but centuries, and 
groups of centuries. They must survey time as from a mountain 
summit, and then in the vast horizon they can discern the flashing 
of His lightning and hear the rolling of that thunder of which the 
discharge has purified, from epoch to epoch, the atmosphere of the 
world. 

But to those whom the exceptions to this law of God appal; 
to those who can see in former conflict only confusion and purpose- 
less slaughter and evil often triumphant over good—to these the 
contemplation of the present working of this same law among 
mankind, as mankind now is, may well bring comfort and 
assuaging hope. 

For, as always with great sequences of cause and effect, the 
vaster the scale the plainer the connexion. As humanity gathers 
itself into larger divisions, the instances in which in war the un- 
righteous smite down the righteous must tend ever to become 
rarer and yet more rare. A small people, a State of limited extent 
and insignificant resources, even though of high military effi 
ciency, must always have been exposed to overthrow by over- 
whelming numbers in a conflict with some greater foe or coalition 
of foes, even though these were of inferior military virtue to its 
own. But if in place of a small people we have a great one, and, 
instead of a little State, one of wide extent and immense resources, 
and if the people of this State possess military virtue of a high kind, 
then it is manifest that the probability of their being crushed 
by the numerical preponderance of inferior antagonists, if not 
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altogether removed, becomes at least far less than in the former 
case. Moreover, as has been already partly shown, the relation- 
ship between righteousness of national life on the one. side, and 
nilitary efficiency on the other, is incomparably plainer in modern 
days than in earlier centuries, or, for the sake of example, let us 
say, eight hundred years ago. 

Now, in wars between great peoples, vast and coherent organ- 
isation is necessary to secure national victory. Now, immense 
armaments have to be created, and the power to produce and to 
sustain those armaments, and to inform them with the spirit of 
life, is the measure of the whole moral and economic capacity of 
a people. Moreover, such capacity must be developed on the 
lines on which human evolution is proceeding—that is to say, on 
the lines on which the Power behind phenomena is working—or 
else it fails of effect. For no nation which hides its talents in a 
napkin, no nation which ~has not energy and ability can either 
render efficient, or long support, the vast navies and armies of our 
time. Preparation for war is the enemy of sloth. Preparation 
for war is the dissolvent of apathy. Victory is the prize not alone 
of present self-sacrifice and present energy, but also of previous 
self-sacrifice and previous energy. Briefly, victory is the crown of 
moral quality, and therefore, while nations wage war on one 
another, the ‘survival of the fittest’ means the survival of the 
ethically best. 

When we examine the past in the light of this truth we have 
already seen that some of the greatest movements among man- 
kind bear witness to it. But I suggest that there is room here 
for a new science of history, and space for a new field of human 
thought. To look back through the vistas of the past upon the 
struggles of nations and the conflicts of States ; to test the law that 
morality tends to bring victory by the knowledge which historians 
possess of the social conditions of warring rivals; to judge where 
and how far the rule has applied and where and how far it has 
failed—these are surveys calculated to widen the human mind 
by a new outlook, and to carry lessons vital to our modern world. 

When in the fourteenth century the archers of England shot 
death into the ranks of the chivalry of France; when England 
alone among the peoples of Europe possessed an infantry which 
had predominant value in-war, was not the prowess of those good 
English yeomen the direct product of a national life superior in 
its social state and in its moral quality to that of the French, or 
perhaps of any other European people of that day? If so, Crecy 
and Poictiers and Agincourt were the direct outcome of a higher 
military efficiency proceeding from a higher morale. 

Again, when in Elizabethan days the Puritan mariners of our 
seaports laid the foundation of empire by vindicating at the can- 
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non’s mouth the freedom of the seas, was there not in those men, 
in their daring, in their initiative, in their stern energy, moral 
quality of a high kind—of a kind higher than that of the Spaniard 
whom they vanquished ? 

These are but instances of that vast and as yet untrodden field 
of history in which is to be sought the part which moral quality 
has played in determining the rise and the decline of nations, the 
moral impulse that has led to victory, and the moral decay that 
has preluded defeat. 

But if study conducted on these lines would illumine the past, 
far more would it illumine the present. Why is it that now, when 
their material resources are greater far than any of which in 
recorded time any people ever boasted, the whole Anglo-Saxon 
race, alike in the British Empire and in the United States, is in 
visible peril of overthrow at the hands of rivals far poorer, in the 
case of Japan, and in that of Germany of dominions incomparably 
less rich and less extended? Because their women shrink from 
motherhood and their men from the practice of arms. And of 
both avoidances the cause is the same, namely, the absence of 
that spirit of self-sacrifice which is the very essence of spiritual 
life. If that spirit dominated England to-day, would Englishmen 
decline the first duty and the first privilege of all who are not 
serfs—the duty and the privilege of rendering themselves fit to 
defend that freedom which their manlier forefathers won for them 
and left to them? If Englishmen were worthy of that bequest, 
would they hide, as now, careless of the claims of Empire, behind 
their ships? And would they, while crouching thus, suffer—with 
a madness of folly to which history affords few parallels—the rela- 
tive decline even of the very fleet which is their only safeguard, 
until, within three years from now, they must have either buta 
bare equality to Germany in the North Sea—twenty-one British 
to twenty-one German Dreadnoughts—or else surrender the 
Mediterranean, and with it Malta, Egypt, and the route to the 
East, to the mercy of Germany’s pledged allies? 

The truth is that armaments are the reflection of the national 
soul. The immense naval and military strength of Germany is 
the reflex of moral and social conditions better than our own. The 
excess of her birth rate over ours (and still more over that of 
France) is in itself the proof of that superiority. For the growth 
of her population involves not the production of degenerates, but 
of a sound and vigorous race. Patriotism, public spirit, frugality 
and industry are the essential moral factors which render possible 
the vast armed force which Germany wields. And in all these 
factors it must be admitted, with whatever shame and sorrow, 
that she surpasses England. Therefore, if in the gigantic process 
of international competition England fall before Germany—which 
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fate may God avert—then that fall will follow from no other 
destiny than the destiny inwoven with the universal law which 
in this article I have attempted to set forth, the law that the 
higher morality tends to produce the greater military strength. 

If in all these considerations any force be admitted to inhere, 
then clearly the duty of patriotism and of preparation for war is 
reinforced ten thousandfold. If what has been here advanced 
is sound, then from every pulpit in the iand the voice of exhorta- 
tion should be heard, urging every man and every woman to serve 
God in and through service to their country. 

The discovery that Christianity is incompatible with the mili- 
tary spirit is made only among decaying peoples. While a 
nation is still vigorous, while its population is expanding, while 
the blood in its veins is strong, then on this head no scruples are 
felt. But when its energies begin to wither, when self-indulgence 
takes the place of self-sacrifice, when its sons and its daughters 
become degenerate, then it is that a spurious and bastard humani- 
tarianism masquerading as religion declares war to be an ana- 
chronism and a barbaric sin. 

Yet this cry of weakness is sporadic only and alters no world 
facts. War remains the means by which, as between nations or 
races, the universal law that the higher shall supersede the lower 
continues to work. From Great Britain and from the United 
States, whence the military spirit is passing away, this bleat of 
feebleness is now proceeding. But it is not heard among the two 
most energetic and efficient peoples now upon earth. It is not 
heard in Germany, and it is not heard in Japan. The wolf who 
has lost his teeth does not wish to fight, but the wolves whose 
jaws are still strong do not share his pious desire. 

Even while this article has been penned, a new and astonish- 
ing outburst of sentimentality has been witnessed in the Anglo- 
Saxon world. President Taft has declared himself, according to 
report, in favour of the application of the principle of arbitration 
even to questions involving national honour and national indepen- 
dence. One single interrogation is sufficient to display the utter 
hollowness of this attitude. Is the President of the United States 
willing to submit the Monroe doctrine to such arbitrament? And 
if the award of the Jurists of the Hague Tribunal is given against 
him, are he and the people of whom he is the official chief willing 
to see, first the inhabitants of Japan, and, in sequent time, the 
myriads of China, pour into South America and Mexico, found 
States under their own flag, and establish an immense military 
organisation 6n the land frontiers of unarmed, English-speaking 
North America? Nay, if the Japanese claimed, and the Court 
of Arbitration allowed, an unrestricted immigration of the yellow 
race into the Anglo-Saxon area, is this generation of United States 
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citizens ready passively to submit? If so, then those citizens are 
potentially slaves already, and they deserve the doom which would 
inevitably be theirs, for they would be guilty of the greatest act of 
betrayal, alike of their forefathers and of their posterity, of which 
the annals of mankind record any trace. 

But if, as is of course the fact, the people of the States, even 
though they appear to have lost all military instinct, are yet not so 
deeply degraded as to incur this gigantic infamy, then their re- 
fusal withdraws an entire continent from arbitral award, it denies 
to the yellow nations what to them seem their most natural and 
righteous demands, and it fixes the determination of the latter to 
achieve by war those great ends which in no other way can they 
possibly attain. 

The real Court, the only Court, in which this case can and will 
be tried is the Court of God, which is war. This Twentieth Cen- 
tury will see that trial, and in the issue, which may be long in the 
balance, whichever people shall have in it the greater soul of 
righteousness will be the victor. 

This single instance suffices to show the unutterable folly of 
all those in this country, or in the States, who imagine that, in 
any time to which the eye of living man can see, artificial agree- 
ments can arrest national growths. 

But the full absurdity of this idea becomes revealed only when 
we reflect upon the nature of the considerations which alone must 
guide the Board of Jurists who are to decide the destiny of nations 
and the distribution of races upon earth. They will have to make 
that decision in accordance with the existing status quo and with 
bits of paper which are written treaties. But the status quo is 
the very thing which, in the case of America, the yellow race 
claims the right to smash. And in face of such a claim, the bits 
of paper are bits of paper and nothing else. 

The Hague Tribunal would say in effect to the Japanese plain- 
tiff : ‘ Three hundred years ago the ancestors of some few of the 
present denizens of the United States went to America, and in the 
course of these three subsequent centuries their descendants, or 
other subsequent immigrants, or the descendants of these, prac- 
tically extirpated the previous sparse population, overran the 


country, cultivated it, made roads and railways through it, and 


built great towns. Therefore, it is theirs to do with as they will, 
and if they choose to say that they will not suffer the unrestricted 
entrance of your own population, even as peaceful settlers, you 
must submit, because nothing short of compulsion by force, which 
is war, could alter this resolve. Recollect that war is wicked, and 
abandon accordingly your national ambitions. Moreover, you 
must remember that some eighty years ago, a president of the 
defendant Republic declared what is called ‘‘ the Monroe doctrine,” 
by which he asserted the intention of this Republic to prevent 
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any non-American State from acquiring in future one foot of land 
in any part of the whole American continent. We are sorry that 
this intention should so completely frustrate your national desires, 
but it still holds, and it cannot be broken except by war, which the 
supporters of this Monroe doctrine, like their kinsfolk in England, 
consider to be wrong and do not want to have. Indeed they are 
nob prepared for it. Therefore, go away, and be good.’ 

Japan might say in reply : ‘ That the defendant Republic is in 
present possession of the territory which it claims as its own, or 
that it has long enjoyed that territory, is no reason why we should 
be kept out of it now. They have had their turn and we mean to 
have ours. Let them keep us out if they can. As for their 
Monroe doctrine, it seems to us the most monstrous claim of 
which we have ever heard. We are driven to desire new territory 
by the strongest impulses which can animate a nation. Our 
population is increasing with prodigious speed. Our men are 
warriors. They have fighting blood in their veins. We love our 
country and we desire the increase of its power and its dominion 
with a passion which you pale Westerns seem no longer able to 
understand. We have made already great efforts and great sacri- 
fices to secure the ascendency of our race in coming time, and 
we are ready and eager to make greater efforts and greater sacri- 
fices yet. We will win that ascendency, or we will die. At this 
very moment we are absolute masters of the waters of the Eastern 
hemisphere of the globe. The waning fleet of Britain is tied 
to its own shores by the German menace. The Fleet of the 
United States recently took four months to pass, during 
peace, from its Atlantic to its Pacific seaboard. It would require 
time still longer during war, because it could not coal at neutral 
ports. When it arrived, we think we could treat it as we treated 
the Russian fleet in the straits of Tsu-shima. At any rate, that 
issue we are prepared to submit—not to you—but to the God of 
battles. 

‘Moreover, we have already taken steps and expended sub- 
stance in order to make sure in advance of victory against the 
United States. Many thousand of our troops are already estab- 
lished in the guise of settlers in the Pacific slope and in Mexico, 
and as we could reinforce them to the full extent of our military 
strength through our complete command of the sea, it is even 
now beyond the power of the States to expel them. They have 
been warned of all this by a book called The Valour of Ignorance, 
and their War Department has reported to their Congress that 
an army of 450,000 men is required for either seaboard. But 
they pay no heed, and therefore our chance is now at hand. Their 
politicians are ignorant of history and of war. Their men are, 
like women, untrained toarms. They gather wealth without see- 
ing that wealth undefended is wealth that an enemy may seize. 
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Unless they soon acquire that training, they shall be, ere many 
years are past, as hewers of wood and drawers of water to the 
yellow peoples. You tell us that war is wrong. We think it in 
exact accordance with the nature of man, we are certain that it is 
in accordance with our own nature, and we see in it the only 
means by which a virile nation can supersede a nation that has 
grown soft. Perish your Hague Tribunal, with its old woman's 
babble, and let Japan go forward.’ 

This reply is substantially the real answer which is now being 
made, not in words, but in acts, by Japan to the sentimentalists 
of England and of the United States. 

In a strain not dissimilar is Germany by her acts giving re- 
sponse : ‘Our population also, like that of Japan, is still grow- 
ing fast. We need outlets for it, and because the sense of 
nationality is strong within us, we desire, and we will have, those 
outlets under our own flag. But when we look forth into the 
world, we find all those temperate regions wherein our German 
folk might live and multiply and flourish already occupied by the 
Anglo-Saxon race, either in the British Empire, or in the United 
States, or in the rest of the American continent throughout which 
the Monroe doctrine forbids us to found our Colonies. Like 
Japan, we seek ascendency, and we seek dominion, and we seek 
also the material wealth which we think dominion will bring. 
Moreover, we too are a nation trained to arms, and we too have 
shown in the past, and are ready to show again, that we are 
capable of sacrifice to fulfil what we deem should be our national 
destiny. 

‘But the British Isles, and the British Navy based on thos 
Isles, are geographically interposed between us and the attain- 
ment of our national ambition. England, with that Navy, is as 
an armed bastion or outwork of the United States placed far on the 
east of the Atlantic. We cannot strike at her daughter States, we 
cannot strike at the great Republic, until we have defeated that 
Navy, until we have stormed that bastion. Therefore we will 
remain friends, the best of friends, with the remoter half of Anglo- 
Saxondom, until we shall have crushed that nearer half of it 
which lies at our doors. To achieve this end we have been 
steadily building a great fleet, and we have secured the co-opert 
tion of two allies, Austria and Italy, both of whom are now pro 
ceeding to build Dreadnoughts. Within three short years the 
fleets of the Triple Alliance will be a match for that of England, | 
unless in the meantime England awakens to the reality of her 
situation and makes a great shipbuilding effort. To meet tha 
effort by a similar effort might impose on us a financial strail 
which we shun. Therefore we must try by our diplomacy 
avert the need. 
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‘For this reason we should be more than willing—we should 
be eager—to agree with England not to lay down during the next 
two or three years more than the same number of battleships 
which she lays down herself. Then in three years the gain to us 
will be immense, and the chance of England will be gone. For 
in three years her older armoured ships, her pre-Dreadnoughts, 
will be, like our own, out of date, and as she has now two of these 
to every one of ours, the resulting advantage to ourselves is as 
obvious as it will be great. Then she will have either to build 
against the Triple Alliance, which may be able, without im- 
possible exertion, to lay down eight battleships a year, and other 
units in corresponding quantity, or else to cede her world posi- 
tion whenever we choose. But in any case (unless immediately 
she makes her effort) she will have in 1914 but a bare equality 
to her three united rivals, and if she is forced to fight us, either 
then, or even in the intervening time, she will be under terrible 
and crippling disadvantage. 

‘For in another direction also we have taken steps to secure 
her downfall. The life of her people depends on seaborne supply, 
and that supply we have devised measures to intercept. We have 
at least 128 merchant vessels fit to act as commerce destroyers, 
and all these we intend to convert into men-of-war on the high 
seas wherever we see fit to attack England. In all of these we 
shall have placed guns and ammunition, and by successive trans- 
formations from warships to merchantships, and vice versd, they 
will be able to coal in all neutral ports. England for three years, 
1906, 1907, and 1908, almost ceased to build commerce-protecting 
cruisers, and hence she has now but twenty-seven in all the seas 
of the world outside Europe. 

‘But this is not all our advantage. As the relative naval 
strength of England declines, as her power to defend her own 
merchantmen passes away, so does the assistance of the neutral 
become more vital to her. But if only her Government can be 
induced to ratify finally the Declaration of London, and to submit 
to the decisions of an International Prize Court, then her doom 
is sealed indeed. For by Article 34 of the Declaration, the 
substance of which we drew up, we have made all neutral ships, 
carrying food or other conditional contraband to English ports, 
subject to be captured or to be sunk by our cruisers or converted 
traders. Our object is to be able to create panic prices, and 
therefore famine, in England, and this object we think we have 
now secured. 

“But now you of the Arbitration Court tell us that war is an 
infamy. To us it seems the only means of fulfilling national pur- 
pose. To us preparation for war seems the first business of a 
Government. We have not neglected that business. Since Eng- 
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land, and if the United States have neglected it, let them pay for 
their supine folly.’ 

The fleets, the armies, and the diplomacy of Germany are in 
substance and éffect speaking words like these throughout the 
world. Our forefathers would have heard this warning and met 
this peril, but now our public men, and many of the organs of our 
Press, appear incapable of analysis, and bent on nothing but the 
utterance of popular platitude. In nothing is this mental feeble. 
ness more plain than in the prevalent confusion of thought be. 
tween an Anglo-American alliance, which is indeed a most urgent 
necessity in the interests of both peoples, and the idea of a uni- 
versal alliance, precluding future war. This idea is, for the causes 
given, not only ineffably absurd, but also fraught with the most 
deadly mischief. Two unmilitary peoples, threatened by the 
same danger, speaking the same language, and largely even now 
of the same blood, may well find it expedient to unite such forces 
as they possess for their common defence against great armed 
nations. But to infer from the advisability of such a union that 
the reign of everlasting peace upon earth is about to begin, and 
that what remains of their military spirit may therefore soon be 
suffered to lapse, is the very negation of human reason, and the 
surest method of securing their common downfall. The whole 
circumstances of the world prove the direct opposite of such belief. 
Never was national and racial feeling stronger upon earth than it 
is now. Never was preparation for war so tremendous and s0 
sustained. Never was striking power so swift and so terribly 
formidable. What is manifest now is that the Anglo-Saxon 
world, with all its appurtenant Provinces and States, is in the 
most direct danger of overthrow final and complete, owing to the 
decay of its military virtue, and of the noble qualities upon which 
all military virtue is built. Throughout that world, in churches 
and in chapels, on the platform, as in the pulpit, in the Press, and 
on the stage, which is our chief temple now, the voice of every 
God-fearing man should be raised, through the spoken or through 
the written word, to kindle anew the spark that is dying, to preach 
the necessity of self-sacrifice for the country’s cause, and to revive 
that dying military spirit which God gave to our race that it 
might accomplish His will upon earth. ; 

The shadow of conflict and of displacement greater than any 
which mankind has known since Attila and his Huns were stayed 
at Chilons is visibly impending over the world. Almost can the 
ear of imagination hear the gathering of the legions for the fiery 
trial of peoples, a sound vast as the trumpet of the Lord of Hosts. 


Haroutp F. Wyatt. 
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Tue present writer was in former years a frequent contributor to 
this Review. The associations of the past are not forgotten. 
Itis a privilege to renew them. At the request of the Editor, the 
following notes have been prepared, dealing briefly with the Navy 
Estimates now before Parliament. The demands are unprece- 
dented in time of peace. We may look for reductions in the 
coming years. 

The leading figures are given in the Memorandum of the 
First Lord. The estimates for 1911-12 amount to 44,392,500I., 
as against 40,603,7001. for 1910-11. For the manning of the fleet 
9000 more men are required. New construction will cost 
15,063,8771., as against 13 ,279,8301. 

Let us compare our total expenditure, and our votes for man- 
ning and construction, with those of foreign navies. Naval re- 
quirements must be measured by comparisons. The total naval 
expenditure for 1910 is given in the Naval Annual as under :— 
Great Britain, 40,603,7001.; Germany, 21,247,5881.; United 
States, 26,515,468].; France, 13,659,8201. Amounts voted for 
new construction :—Great Britain, 13,279,8301.; Germany, 
11,921,1951.; United States, 6,222,1001.; France, 5,918,292. 
Personnel :—The numbers voted in 1910 were as under :—Great 
Britath, 181,600 (now raised to 134,000) ; United States, 60,500; 
Germany, 57,353 ; France, 57,000; Japan, 47,500; Italy, 31,000; 
Russia, 15,124. 

In aggregate expenditure we are not far below the two-power 
standard. In number of men we have a large excess. In new 
construction we have not in recent years attempted to keep pace 
with the sudden expansion in Germany. If, however, we look 
back over the ten years 1901-10, the total voted for new construc- 
tion for Great Britain has aggregated 118,000,000I., as against 
58,000,0007. for Germany. The naval position does not depend 
on spasmodic efforts. It is the slow creation of a long period. 

The estimates have been criticised as usual by those who think 
that we spend too little, and by those who think we spend too 
much. In the sphere of party politics the latter are the more 
formidable to the First Lord. They threaten defection from the 
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ranks of his own supporters. The layman, whose judgment jg 
not disturbed by party spirit, will look for guidance to the foot of 
the estimates. He will find that they bear the signatures of the 
Naval Lords—Sir Arthur Wilson, First Sea Lord, acknowledged 
in the Navy as a pre-eminent master of his profession, Sir Francis 
Bridgeman, lately appointed to the highest naval command, Ad. 
miral Briggs, the Controller, and Captain Madden. These officers 
know the needs of the naval service. They have information be. 
yond what is accessible to critics out of doors as to the state of 
foreign navies. They have a full grasp of the situation. They 
would not have signed unless they had been satisfied that the 
provision which Parliament was asked to make was adequate, 
If they have not insisted on the full two-power standard in new 
construction, they must have been satisfied as to the position now 
and in the near future. 

As to leading facts, the civilian may verify for himself. In 
dealing with Germany, the annuals published in that country— 
Nauticus, and the Taschenbuch der Kriegsflotten—may be 
accepted as authorities. They give the strength in Dreadnoughts 
by the end of 1913 at 13 ships for Germany and 27 for Great 
Britain ; to be increased in 1914 to 17 ships for Germany and 28 for 
Great Britain. In the spring of 1914, Mr. McKenna’s pn- 
gramme will give us 30 Dreadnoughts. During the same year 
Germany may have 21 ships completed. In Dreadnoughts, if 
we are not up to a two-power standard, we have a decided 
superiority. In pre-Dreadnoughts there can be no question a 
to the advantage on the side of Great Britain. 

As we stand to-day, it is well not to begin building ships earlier 
than is necessary in order to have them ready when they are 
wanted. Money may be saved, and advantage taken of the 
newest ideas. The present writer has never been convinced that 
it is policy to allow a continual growth in displacements and cost 
of individual ships. As destroyers increase in dimensions, and 
become more truly sea-keeping vessels, as the range and the power 
of the torpedo increase, so the big ships must become more vulner- 
able. At night—and winter nights are long—in fog—and the 
fogs of an English summer last for days—in misty and rainy 
weather, slender indeed are the means of defence for Drea(- 
noughts from the attacks of invisible assailants. Off Port Arthur 
it was seen how great are the perils for big ships from submarine 
mines. Nor should the hazards of navigation in narrow and 
shallow waters be put out of view. We had a recent instance 
when a division of the Home Fleet recently entered the harbour 
of Ferrol. Two battleships struck heavily on uncharted rocks. 
The Dreadnought must have had a close shave. If the three ships 
had remained on the rocks, a profound impression would have 
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been produced. The advocates of ever-increasing dimensions 
would have been silenced. These considerations point to the 
possibility of reaction from super-Dreadnoughts to the less exces- 
sive dimensions of an earlier period. Meanwhile the Dread- 
nought is the ship of the day. Public opinion will not suffer that 
we should be outmatched. For the present we must continue to 
build Dreadnoughts. 

By their continuous efforts to strengthen the flotilla, the 
Admiralty have shown their confidence in the efficiency of the 
torpedo vessel, as against the heavy ship, under conditions which 
favour the assailant. Nauticus, May 1910, gives the list of tor- 
pedo vessels as under :— 


Over 200 80 to 200 
Tons. Tons, 


Great Britain . ° . ° 205 36 
Building : ; ; : 53 ~- 
Germany é : - ? 104 71 
Building ‘ P : : : _ 
United States . ° ‘ ‘ i 19 
Building , ; : ; f — 

a 


In submarines we are far ahead except as regards France. The 
Naval Annual 1910 gives the relative strength in these vessels :— 
Built. Building. 
Great Britain d . ‘ : 60 24 
United States ‘ ° : ¥ 18 17 


Germany . ‘ - . . ‘ ) 6 
France . A ‘ ; . > 60 28 


We may now deal with cruisers. In his speech on the esti- 
mates, Mr. Balfour expressed grave doubts as to the provision for 
the defence of commerce. He saw no adequate plan for preserv- 
ing those long lines of communication on which our very existence 
as a commercial nation depends: The Naval Annual for 1910 
gives the relative strength of the naval powers in armoured and 
protected cruisers, as under :— 


Great Britain. United States. Sonar 
Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. Ships. ‘ons. 


First-class . 51 630,000 15 187,000 13 153,000 
Second-class. 34 202,000 3 21,000 6 34,000 
Thirdeclass . 34 109,000 14 49,000 32 99,000 


In cruisers it has been the continuous policy of the British 
Admiralty to push construction far beyond the two-power stan- 
dard. The Admiralty have neglected the mercantile auxiliaries. 
In the discussions on the Declaration of London, apprehension 
has been chiefly expressed as to the possible injury to commerce 
from the conversion of merchant steamers into cruisers on the 
high seas. The means of defence are ready to our hands in the 
creation of an effective fleet of auxiliary cruisers. The highest 
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professional authority may be cited in support of the policy sug. 
gested—Sir Nathaniel Barnaby, the late Sir Edward Reed, gir 
William White, and Professor Biles. With an effective reserve 
of auxiliary cruisers the expenditure on unarmoured ships might 
be reduced. The amount arrests attention. The estimated ey. 
penditure in 1910-11 exceeded 1,800,000/. It will be somewhat 
reduced in the coming financial year. Cruiser construction else- 
where has practically ceased. We are building for the British 
Navy in 1910-11 nine second-class cruisers, 4800 to 5250 tons, 
and four third-class cruisers, 3300 tons. Five unarmoured ships 
have been ordered. Canada is about to lay down four, Australia 
three, New Zealand two ships—all of the Bristol type. In Ger. 
many four third-class cruisers only are in hand, and advancing 
slowly to completion. The Kolberg, 4300 tons, which has re- 
cently gone through her trials, was launched in 1908. The Kéln 
has made little progress. The German programme provides for 
two such vessels yearly. No second or third class cruisers are 
building for any other Power. 

Third-class cruisers can scarcely be reckoned as fighting ships. 
On limited displacements, protection by vertical armour is in- 
possible. A single shot might be fatal. The complements—very 
largely for engine-room duties—are nearly half the number re- 
quired for the Dreadnoughts. The speed of twenty-five knots is 
the essential characteristic, and it is dearly bought. 

The Bristol class were designed as the scouts of the fleet, and 
as the depot ships and escorting vessels to flotillas of destroyers. 
For these services, cruisers have been superseded by destroyers. 
The latest type exceed 1000 tons. They can keep the seas with- 
out escort. They are effective for scouting duties. 

As a reserve of escorting vessels to destroyers we have a valt- 
able and hitherto neglected resource in the steamers engaged in 
the cross-Channel services. We have 39 such vessels, in tonnage 
ranging from 1000 to 2500 tons, with a sea speed of 20 knots and 
above. Armed with the torpedo, these swift and seaworthy 
vessels would give to the Navy an effective auxiliary flotilla for 
coast defence. Steps should be taken in this matter. 

Let us turn to efficiency of administration. | Comparisons 
show that our strength in combatant ships is not in proportion to 
our vast excess in expenditure. The deficiency in ships is mainly 
due to the large excess in the numbers of permanent men. The 
British Navy is manned by voluntary enlistment ; the German by 
conscription. We have to pay for individual freedom. The 
British expenditure on pay, half-pay, and pensions, aggregates 
nearly 18,000,0001. The similar heads of charge, as given in the 
German Navy Estimates, summarised in the Naval Annual, af- 
gregate less than 2,000,000/. This amount can scarcely covet 
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the whole expenditure, but in any case the excess of charge for the 
manning of the British Navy is great. 

Numbers of men involve a proportionate expenditure on ships 
in construction, not only on battleships but on cruisers. Of 
armoured cruisers Great Britain has thirty-five; Germany five. 
In unarmoured cruisers, destroyers, submarines, mine-layers, 
attached ships, repairing and hospital ships, despatch vessels, and 
the many vessels, both harbour and seagoing, employed in the 
training service, and as tenders to the school of gunnery, the 
numbers under the British flag are incomparably greater than 
under the flags of the Triple Alliance. 

In Eastern waters we have five first-class cruisers. Germany, 
France, and the United States have each one vessel of the same 
class. We have three second-class and twelve third-class cruisers, 
as against Germany four, France one, United States four. In 
the surveying service we have eight vessels permanently in com- 
mission, Germany three, and that only for the summer months. 

Naval training is given in the British service on a scale not 
approached elsewhere. Battles, as Sir Reginald Custance has 
said, are won by men and not by ships. That truth has been at- 
tested all through the long records of naval history, from Salamis 
toTsushima. It is the pride and glory of the British Navy that 
victories have been gained, not by mere superiority of force, but 
by that pre-eminence in skill and conduct which it is the aim of. 
the British Admiralty by unsparing efforts to maintain. Our 
large and highly trained force gives us a telling advantage, ignored 
in discussions on the state of the Navy. We may carry a policy, 
sound in principle, beyond the necessity of the case. It is certain 
that our strength in fighting vessels of an effective type is not 
sufficient to absorb the full numbers voted for the naval service. 
For the line of battle, for the manning of armoured cruisers, and 
for the torpedo flotilla, the Admiralty may be justified in making 
full provisions for manning without aid from reserves. For the 
protection of commerce, for the manning of large cruisers des- 
patched to distant waters, a considerable proportion of the com- 
plements might be drawn from the reserves. 

A few observations as to scrapping. It is not policy to destroy 
armoured ships and cruisers, not twenty years old, in sound condi- 
tion, and still fit for certain services. The armoured ships which 
have been ruthlessly broken up would have been valuable for the 
defence of ports and harbours in distant parts of the Empire— 
Brisbane, Melbourne, Adelaide—with approaches through inland 
seas. These battleships of the elder day need not have been kept 
afloat. As fixed defences, aground on shoals, adjacent to navig- 
able channels, their heavy and well protected guns would have 
materially strengthened the means of resistance to attack. 
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Cruisers have been too freely scrapped. Vessels which from 
want of speed may have ceased to be effective for the chase and 
capture of hostile vessels of the latest type might for many years 
have been valuable for the protection of the coasting trade of Aus. 
tralia if threatened by a stray raider. High speed may be essen. 
tial in giving chase. It is less essential for the duties of convoy, 
Let us not repeat these errors of the past. As we continue from 
year to year to build, as well in the protected as the armoured 
classes, the earlier ships are falling out of date for naval operations 
in European waters. They should be put into a state of repair and 
placed in reserve in the great ports of the outer Empire. They 
would be valuable as drill ships. In an emergency they could 
take their part in the defence of commerce. The dispositions 
suggested would secure considerable economy in our naval ex- 
penditure. The charge for repairs would cease ; and it is some- 
times considerable. The Navy Estimates now before Parlia- 
ment include, under the head of large repairs to vessels having no 
protection by side armour, for the Amphitrite, 30,8661. ; Argonaut, 
91,0421. ; Europa, 72,6211. These cruisers, with a displacement 
of 11,000 tons and a speed of 21 knots, would be more valuable in 
Australian, South African, and Canadian waters than nearer 
home. We have eight ships of the same type on our list. The 
full complement of vessels of the class under consideration numbers 
677 men. If these ships were permanently stationed in Colonial 
waters, and formed part of the Australian Navy, the Common- 
wealth would provide for manning. 

Estimates must be framed by comparisons of naval strength 
and progress, and at the present juncture mainly with Germany. 
‘It is inevitable that we measure ourselves with the power which 
is making the most strenuous efforts in the reinforcement of the 
navy. We do not question the policy which Germany has pur- 
sued. ‘True it is that a powerful navy is not necessary to secure 
free access to British possessions, where the door stands open as 
widely to German traders as to our own subjects. Contingencies 
may arise however in other regions of the world, in dealing with 
which naval force might be necessary in support of diplomatic 
action. Among all responsible statesmen a new sense of the in- 
fluence of naval power on the course oftevents has been created, 
largely through the writings of Admiral Mahan. 
Naval weakness in former times was a moving cause of the 

. discontent then universal in Germany. In a memoir on the 

political condition, written in 1847, Prince Hohenlohe, then 

Minister at Athens, used these words :—‘ No one will deny thatit 

is hard on a thinking energetic man to be unable to say abroad “I 

am a German,” and not to be able to pride himself that the Ger- 

man flag is flying from his vessel. And when we study the map 
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and see how in the Baltic, the North Sea, and the Mediterranean 
no German flag commands the customary salute . . . surely the 
hue of shame will rise into our cheeks. . . . The industry so 
largely fostered by the Zollverein no longer suffices for our com- 
merce in its present great extension. Our trade seeks extraneous 
markets and connexions over sea. The outcry at the deficiencies 
of the German fleet will be handled with fresh vigour by the now 
emancipated Press.’ 

The number of ships proposed under the German Navy Law 
is not excessive, although we might wish that construction had 
been spread over a longer period. For ourselves, we have no 
aggressive designs. We desire close friendship with a nation to 
which we are bound by racial bonds, by glorious traditions, and 
by the interchange of trade on a vast scale. 

Potentially, the United States must be reckoned the first of 
‘naval powers. The great republic of the west is unassailable by 
sea, and has at command resources unmatched elsewhere. The 
recent declarations of President Taft are of happy augury. They 
seem to herald the dawn of a brighter day for all English-speaking 
men. President Taft has declared for Courts of Arbitration. He 
isready to negotiate for settlement of every issue, no matter what 
it involves, by International Courts. Rightly interpreting 
the sentiment of the country, Sir Edward Grey has said that 
the advances of President Taft should not go without response. 
Mr. Balfour has given assurance to the country that he and those 
with whom he acts acclaim with one voice the noble policy for 
which President Taft has declared. 

Mr. McKenna merits a tribute. He has mastered technical 
questions. He has fought gallantly for sufficient appropriations. 
He has deserved well of the Navy and the country. He had 
the sympathy of all hearts when laid low in the stress of hard 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF OUR NATIONAL 
PENSION SCHEME—TII 


In the December number of this Review a scheme was outlined 
in which an attempt was made to show how it was possible to re- 
move the great difficulties which lie in the way of establishing a 
complete and liberal system of subsidised insurance for the in- 
dustrial classes and for those other persons whose earnings, 
although sufficient for ordinary needs, are not great enough to 
make adequate provision for old age, permanent invalidity, sick- 
ness, accident, or premature death. The objects of this second 
article are (I.) to state more fully the proposals of the suggested 
scheme, (II.) to bring out in clear relief the importance of two 
fundamental propositions upon which the success of any scheme 
of subsidised insurance appears to depend, and (III.) to reply 
to criticisms published and unpublished. 


(I) . 


The following suggestions in regard to the administrative 
machinery, to the treatment of the minor problems which arise, 
and to the initial steps for bringing a scheme such as that which 
is proposed into operation, do not profess to be complete or by 
any means perfect. They are made with the object of convey- 
ing a more complete impression of the scheme as a practical 
proposition : that they can be improved upon is certain, for the 
framing of laws upon this complicated subject is known to be the 
work of years and one which calls for the fullest deliberation : 

(i.) A central Pensions Office or Department is proposed, in 
which the accounts of the insurance fund would be kept and 
to which all questions of doubt would be referred. A small staff 
of travelling inspectors would be attached to this office, but no 
system of local offices or other new machinery is suggested. 

(ii.) The enrolment of the persons to whom the obligation t 
insure applies is in this scheme confined to employed persons 
under the age of 20, and is therefore a much smaller task than 
where compulsory insurance applies at all ages. The enrdl- 
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ment of those persons who are over 20 on the appointed 
day, but elect to come in under the transitory provisions applic- 
able to them, and the enrolment of the voluntary insurers 
would of course be confined to recording the names and 
verifying the ages of those who notified their intention to insure. 
If it be made the duty of each employed person under the age 
of 20 earning less than 3l. per week to notify his or her name, 
address, age and place of birth certification, and if it be also made 
the duty of each employer to notify the names of persons in his 
employ who are, or appear to be, under the age of 20, the roll 
could be filled without instituting any special census; for there 
is no reason to suspect any intentional evasion on the part 
of those who are beginning life and have not yet felt its strain, 
more particularly in the case of a scheme which is so beneficial 
to the young. In a scheme where the benefits are lower in com- 
parison to the contributions, and where persons of all ages are 
to be brought in compulsorily, a census might be necessary. In 
this matter, and in the building up and perfecting of the adminis- 
trative processes, there appears to be great advantage in a scheme 
which does not apply compulsorily to the whole population at the 
outset. 

(iii.) The collection of the obligatory contributions is entirely 
in the hands of the employer, and it is suggested that, after 
deducting the proportion due from the employed and adding the 
share for which he is himself liable, he should discharge himself 
of the whole amount by affixing the necessary stamp to the current 
contribution sheet of the employed. Each member of the fund 
would thus be in a position to check immediately the amount paid 
on his behalf. The contribution sheets would be periodically 
transmitted to the Pensions Office. A simpler arrangement than 
that of stamping each workman’s sheet can be substituted in the 
case-of any large employer who is prepared to submit his wage 
accounts to inspection when required. The contributions of the 
voluntary insurers would be collected in most cases by the 
Friendly Societies, but payment through the Post Office would 
also be permitted. 

In order to keep each member informed of the extent of his 
or her insurance, and in a position to verify the account, it is sug- 
gested that a permanent book should be supplied to each member. 
Upon presentation of this book at the local post office the amount 
of contribution, up to the date at which it was last recorded in 
the Pensions Office, e.g. the end of the last quarter, would be 
entered up and also the amount of the existing invalidity insur- 
ance and that of the pension claimable on retirement at 60, 65, 
or 70 if the contributions continue at their existing average. 
This book would serve the purpose of identification. 
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(iv.) The suggested scales of premiums and of insurances are 
set out in the table and notes below. In order to present them 
in a complete form the division of the contribution between the 
employer and the employed, which was provisionally suggested 
in the December number, has been included, and a scale of in- 
validity insurance and of orphan allowances which, as shown 
on page 630, will be covered by the income of the fund. (The 
transitory scales applicable to part-contributors are referred to in 
xii. below.) 


State Weekly allowance: claimable on retirement 


























| 
Marningsin | Premiuminpence | supple | or in case of nt invalidi 
pve per week, | mnt 0! permanente ty between | 
on a EP reg Percentage Retirement|Retirement Retirement] 
emoluments, Em- Em- | Invalidit; 
played. ployer. | Toth Popremtam) ST] Ge | oe | Am 
10 * 13 2 8.% 3 4 3 4 5 0 6 8 
15 1z| 1 3 80% 5 0 5 0 7 6 110 0 
20 2 2 4 80% 6 8 6 8 |10 0/18 4 
25 | a 1} 5 80% 8 4 8 4 |12 6 | 16 8 
30 | 4 | 13 6 80% 10 0 |}10 0 |}15 0 |200 
35 7/,=— 7 80% 11 8 }|11-8 |17 6 |23 4 
40 8 — 8 80% 13 4 1}13 4 | 20 0 | 2 8 
45 4 — 9 60% 13 4 |13 4 | 20 O | 2 8 
50 | 10 — 10 44% 13 4 |13 4 | 20 O | 2 8 
55 11 — 11 31% 13 4 |13 4 | 20 O | 2 8 
60 | 12 — | 12 20% 13 4 1/13 4 | 20 O | 2 8 
over 60 14 — | 14 3% 13 4 {13 4 | 20 O | 2 8 | 











(a) The premiums are charged on any earnings received after the com- 
mencement of the sixteenth year, and cease on retirement, or in any case at 
65. The calculation of their average amount for the purpose of arriving at 
the insurance is in no case carried beyond the age of 65. 

(b) For intermediate wages the contribution is to be the nearest penny to 
4d. in the pound, so that an additional 2s. 6d. or more increases the con- 
tribution by 1d. and raises the scale of insurance proportionately. 

(c) The suggested employer’s share is 75 per cent. on earnings up to 10s. 
per week, 50 per cent. on earnings between 10s. and 20s., and 25 per cent. on 
earnings between 20s. and 30s. As he bears the whole cost of accident com- 
pensation, and as a great majority of the members earn less than 30s. per 
week, this division casts upon him the larger half of the combined charge. 

(d) It will be observed that the pension scales do not advance beyond the 
level which they reach when the earnings average 21. per week, and that the 
saving which arises from this fact in the case of higher paid members affects 
the amount of the State subsidy. , 

(e) The calculation of the allowance is governed by the following simple 
rule :—For an invalidity claim (which, subject to the prescribed conditions, 
vests at any time between the ages of 20 and 60) or for a retiring pension 
claimed at 60, it is twenty times the average contribution—i.e. one-third 
of the average actual earnings including emoluments. For each year that 
the claim is deferred after the age of 60 this multiple is increased by two: 
thus at 65 it is 30 and at 67 it is 34. 

(f) The admission of voluntary additions to the premiums up to the age 
of 30 (with a limit of 11. per year) enables the insurers to make a material 
increase in these allowances. An extra payment of twopence per week, ot 
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§s. 8d. per year, throughout this period, which might easily be accomplished 
by an unmarried person living with his or her parents or employers, would 
increase the pension claimable at 65 by 1s. 6d. per week and the early 
invalidity insurance by a larger amount. 

(g) The proposed arrangement for co-operation with the Friendly 
Societies (see page 620) would maintain the contribution during the periods 
of sickness or temporary invalidity, so that the pensions would not suffer by 
these misfortunes. ‘ ' 

(h) The proposed orphan allowance is at the rate of ten times the average 
contribution for each child under 16 years of age, up toa maximum of thirty 
times ; it is also limited to 20s. per week. Thus, if a worker who has con- 
tributed on 30s. a week dies leaving one orphan under 16, an allowance of 
5s. per week would be made, and for three or more an allowance of 15s. 

(i) For a woman married or single the pension is calculated in the same 
manner. But a special provision has been included to save her from loss 
by the cessation of her contributions during married life, viz. as a’ widow 
she becomes entitled to include half her husband’s contributions during 
married life in calculating her pension, which in all other respects follows 
the ordinary conditions. Thus a woman who has contributed on 15s. per 
week while unmarried, and whose husband has contributed on 30s. per week, 
will be entitled to the same pension as a woman who has continuously 
contributed on 15s. per week. 


(v.) In connexion with the collection of contributions some of 
the great administrative advantages of the ‘ proportionate ’ system 
become apparent. It removes the temptation to evade payment 
and the need for assessment of the earnings, for classification into 
wage groups with the manifold complications which ensue, for 
fixing the rate of contribution, for supervision to prevent evasion 
of full payment, for inquiry into the causes of lapse in contri- 
bution, for forfeiture or delay of the pensions on account of lapses 
not due to sickness, or for reduction of the State supplement 
in such cases. It also relieves the employer of various 
tedious duties, e.g. ascertaining the position of the contribution 
account of a new or temporary servant, and adjusting the deduc- 
tions and additions which he has to make in order that the correct 
quota for the year or week may be pieced up. 

Under the proposed scheme evasion of contribution never robs 
the pension fund, but carries with it its own punishment—a pro- 
portionate reduction in the insurance. This important condition 
applies automatically to all members earning less than a con- 
tinuous average of 21. per week, whether they be obligatory or 
voluntary insurers, i.e. to at least 92% of the membership (the 
conditions in regard to the remaining 8% are dealt with in vii. 
below). In a great majority of the cases it would also need 
the connivance of the employer in order to reduce or raise the 
rate of premium. Under these circumstances it is safe to leave 
the whole business of settling the actual amount of contribution 
in the hands of the persons primarily concerned, i.e. of the 
members and of their employers. Over-contribution is a matter 
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with which the pension administration need not concern itsélf, 
excepting that it would be desirable to investigate the facts if 
any cases of exceptional increase during the last years of contri. 
bution are observed. The correct adjustment of fractions may 
with perfect safety be left to the employers. ' 

(vi.) The independent and intermittent workers are of neces- 
sity voluntary insurers : no amount of regulation can impose upon 
them compulsory thrift or regulate the extent to which they shall 
insure : any attempt to do so adds enormously to the complica- 
tions of the system and to the bulk of its regulations, and, move- 
over, it is certain to fail. Where the whole question of insurance 
or no insurance is of necessity a matter of choice, there does not 
appear to be any call to interfere in regard to the extent of the 
voluntary insurance within its preseribed limits. 


The scheme is one of insurance largely enhanced by subsidy, 
and although it is proposed to apply it compulsorily to all em- 
ployed persons earning less than 31. per week, it is upon the 
liberal scale of its benefits as compared with its contributions that 
it relies for success. The pension fund must be guarded from 
improper inroad, but the less the insurance is bound round by 
regulation and obligation, and the more it admits of legitimate 
variation and discretion—in fact, the more it partakes of the 
character of an ordinary insurance system—the more will it com- 
mend itself to the industrial classes of this country and to those 
other persons for whose benefit it is designed. 

(vii.) The operation of the maximum limit given to the pension 
has a very important bearing upon these questions. This limita- 
tion has the effect of giving the full benefit of the State supple- 
ment to all insurers, both voluntary and obligatory, whose average 
earnings are Iess than 2/. per week, and of gradually reducing 
this assistance when the earnings rise above 2/., until, when they 
reach 31. per week, the position has approximated to that of a 
contributor whose earnings exceed the compulsory limit. Thus 
there is no sudden step of any moment occasioned when that 
limit (viz. 81.) is reached, no transfer to a separate section of the 
pension fund is necessary, and the account can run on without 
any variation in its conditions if the member elects to continue 
to contribute at the fixed rate applicable in such case, viz. 
14d. per week. ‘The pension limit is a far simpler security 
than a wage limit for confining the voluntary insurance to the 
classes for which it is intended. 

All these advantages follow automatically from this simple 
expedient of the maximum limit. But it cancels the advantages 
of the proportionate system as soon as the account of the member 
has reached the average of 8d. per week throughout the period of 
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contribution. This position will not arise in the cases of more 
than 8* of the members, and it may safely be assumed that 80% 
of these will be employed persons, for many of the independent 
workers whose earnings exceed 2/. are not in need of the insur- 
ance. The employers who are paying wages or salaries exceeding 
(041. per annum may in general be trusted to deduct the correct 
proportions ; occasional investigation by the inspecting staff would 
inany case give sufficient security. Thus the difficulty is confined 
to about 1% of the membership. 

In order to remove this difficulty, and at the same time to 
secure for the poorer classes of the voluntary insurers a full share 
of the State aid, the scheme proposes that the Pensions Depart- 
ment should have authority to schedule those classes of indepen- 
dentand intermittent workers whose average earnings may be taken 
tobe under the 2. limit, e.g. all gardeners, seamstresses, char- 
women and laundresses who work by the day, hucksters, chim- 
ney sweeps, out-porters, and others ; that persons of these classes 
should be allowed to insure under the ordinary conditions, with 
full participation in the State aid ; and that the other independent 
workers, viz. les petits patrons, should come under the same con- 
ditions as the employed persons who earn over 3l. per week, 
i. be entitled to the maximum insurance upon payment of the 
fixed premium of 14d. per week. It might be desirable to 
give the Pensions Department authority to deal with ex- 
ceptional cases upon their merits, in order to avoid depriving any 
poor persons desirous of insuring of a share in the State aid, and 
to extend to those whose wages fall from over to under the 3l. 
limit the privilege of averaging their premiums for a prescribed 
Period. 

(vili.) To meet the case of persons whose earnings pass from 
under to over the 3/. limit, the following provisions are sug- 
gested, viz. :—That they be entitled to retain the insurance they 
have effected, to continue it with the fixed premium payment 
of 14d. per week, or, when they are able to show that 
they have been receiving more than 3l. per week for a specified 
period, to reclaim the amount of their contributions without 
interest. This covers the position which would arise when mem- 
bers of the classes who do not require the insurance come, in 
their early years, under the obligatory limit; it also meets the 
cases of persons whose earnings vary about the 3J. limit by reason 
| ofovertime work, or other cause, and of those who wish to reclaim 
their contributions in order to set up in trade or independent 
enterprise. Members who wish to emigrate cafi also reclaim 
_ their contributions, provided they can satisfy the Pensions Office 
that'they are bona fide emigrants. Reasonable expectation of life 
must be certified in each case of reclaim. Obviously retirement 
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under any of these circumstances is a gain to the fund of the 
remaining insurers, and would be so even if it were decided to add 
compound interest to the amounts repaid. 

(ix.) The account keeping required is a record of the total 
amount contributed by or for each member. That, and the age, 
are the only data necessary for calculating any claim. Except. 
ing in the case of insurers at the fixed rate of 14d. (in 
which case no calculation is necessary), all classes of contributions 
—the voluntary, the obligatory, the additions made by persons 
under 30 years of age, and the special sums credited to the 
account of a widow—have equal weight in the calculation. The 

‘ calculation itself is of the simplest possible order, and can be 
verified by any member. 

Thus the account-keeping, which in any scheme of universal 
insurance is very bulky, is of the simplest order, and far less 
complicated than that of the French or German system. 
There is no call to give different weight to contributions in dif- 
ferent wage classes in the calculation of the pensions, or to apply 
any arbitrary rule for settling the class of the Grundbetrag. 
There is no occasion to take account of lapses in order to 
ascertain the date at which the claim vests, or in order to settle the 
question of forfeiture of claim, or of reduction or loss of the State 
supplement. 

The substantiation of an invalidity claim would require a 
prescribed certification ; in the case of members of Friendly Socie- 
ties the treatment of these claims is simplified (see x. below). 
A widow’s claim would require the production of a certificate of 
marriage, and of the husband’s death ; similar certificates would 
be necessary in the case of orphans’ allowances. 

(x.) The scheme aims at the greatest possible co-operation 
with the registered Friendly Societies. It leaves their indepen 
dence and their responsibility untouchéd in the whole field of 
insurance against temporary needs, and offers inducements 
which should result in making this system of mutual. insurance 
as complete as a voluntary system can ever become. Ite 
lieves them of all responsibility in regard to a class of claims 
which (though no part of their original scheme of insurance) have 
crept in to a varying extent by force of their pressing nature, vid. 
the continuous allowances to those who have finally retired from 
work through age or other cause. 

These continuing allowances after contribution has ceased ate 
of a very different financial nature from the other insurances 
which the Societies offer; and they constitute the chief call for 
capital reserves in their accounts. Their removal would lead to 
a considerable strengthening of the financial position of each 

Society, and make it possible for them to offer their other insu 
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ances to members of the National Pension Fund at rather lower 
rates. This would not only form a substantial inducement to 
these persons to join a Friendly Society, but would also make the 
combined contributions press less heavily. 

Another very important inducement would be established if 
the Friendly Societies undertook to maintain the contribution to 
the Pension Fund at its average rate during the period when a 
member was on sick pay. The State subsidy necessary to cover 
this would not be at all large, and periodical returns by the 
Societies to the Pensions Office of the periods of sick pay granted 
to the members concerned would suffice to give effect to it without 
any transfer of money. This arrangement is of great import- 
ance to the success of the scheme, whether it be accompanied 
by the subsidy or not, for it would secure every person who in- 
sures against sickness from reduction in his pension claim when 
sickness causes a lapse in his contribution.’ 

The Friendly Societies would be asked to receive the voluntary 
premiums of pension insurance paid by their members. Thus a 
single payment would cover the insurance against both temporary 
and permanent needs—a fact which might tend to more complete 
insurance. They would also be asked to disburse the invalidity 
allowances granted to their members prior to the age of 60. The 
prior receipt of sick pay from a Friendly Society for a specified 
period would constitute as great a security against improper claims 
under this heading as the Pension Fund could obtain. 

The scheme aims at retaining that which is good in the exist- 
ing machinery of industrial insurance; and the excellent work 
of the Friendly Societies in providing sick pay, medical aid, funeral 
money, etc. is a part of the system which does not appear to 
admit of improvement. No other agencies. could deal with it as 
efficiently, and the transfer of any part of the charge to a national 
fund would probably reduce that efficiency. Obligatory insur- 
ance is a new feature in our social scheme, and it may perhaps be 
wise policy to restrict its first general application to the cases 
where fuller insurance is most needed, and to confine the com- 
pulsory premiums to small amount. If we add to the numbers 
who are covered by friendly society insurance those whose wages 
do not cease during temporary sickness and those, such as small 
shopkeepers, who do not need this insurance, we should prob- 
ably find that a very large majority are already provided for during 
sickness. The proposal to leave temporary sickness to mutual 
effort, to offer incentives to the extension of that voluntary insur- 
ance, and to ascertain later whether compulsion is desirable, 
appears to have much to commend it. It certainly reduces the 
complicated task of introducing a universal pension and invali- 
dity scheme to much more manageable proportions. 

? For this suggestion I am indebted to Mr. McLauchlan’s criticisms. 

Vou. LXIX—No. 410 ss 
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(xi.) For similar reasons the proposal to transfer to the pension 
fund in respect of its members the accident compensation which at 
present devolves upon each individual employer, and to increage 
his contribution to an equivalent extent, is not pressed. But this 
extension of the pension scheme appears to merit earlier considera- 
tion, as it would undoubtedly effect a great saving and simplifica- 
tion, and result in providing at the same cost a much more com- 
prehensive insurance. 

(xii.) The transitory provisions relating to those who are 
between the ages of 20 and 60 on the appointed day would 
require elaboration. The exact benefits offered at each age would 
have to: be embodied in a schedule which could be obtained by 
any inquirer at the local post office. The arrangement as to the 
entitling age has already been suggested, viz. 61 for persons be- 
tween 15 and 20, 62 for those between 20 and 25, and so on up to 
69 for persons between 55 and 60. The minimum pension for 
those who elect to join could be 5s. per week ; for, as the caleu- 
lations of the scheme have been made on the assumption that only 
those who would gain by the change would so elect, this provi- 
sion does not cast any extra charge upon the fund. 

(xiii.) The term ‘ employed persons ’ requires statutory defini- 
tion. To include all employment extending to a day or half-day 
would involve numerous deductions of sums too small for the 
coinage, and would cause an immense amount of trouble to all 
employers, especially the domestic. In order to extend the com- 
pulsory clauses to those persons who work for more than one en- 
ployer, as far as they can be reasonably and effectively applied, the 
scheme proposes that this definition should include employed 
persons of every kind who work for the same employer for a whole 
week or such part thereof as to earn 5s. or more. 

The term ‘earnings’ also requires definition. It must, of 
course, include remuneration in kind as well as in money; 
and it-is proposed that, in order to make the task of the 
employer easier, the Pensions Department should be authorised 
to issue an order defining the amounts which shall be included in 
respect of such emoluments as the lodging, board, or uniform 
of domestic servants, shop assistants and certain other em- 
ployees, and to settle the amount to be taken into calculation in 
any other cases in which the persons primarily concerned cannot 
agree upon the amount. 
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1. The first of the two propositions mentioned in the first para- 
graph of this article is that real success cannot be attained if the 
present system of providing the old age pensions is retained as 6 
permanent part of the scheme. 
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(i.) If this one case—extreme old age—is to be continuously 
provided for upon the system of direct grant at the time of pay- 
ment, the insurance fund which has to meet the more important 
needs which come before 70 will necessarily be starved. Many 
of the present taxpayers will have the unpleasant experience of 
seeing this free grant reach 24 millions a year or 40 per cent. 
more than the cost of our Poor Law system, and that with no 
corresponding increase in the active population who would have 
to bear the burden.*? An ample insurance fund capable of meet- 
ing all claims can be liberally subsidised at much less cost; but 
how can this subsidy be provided in addition to the direct free 

nt? 
mG) The combination of a system of free grant for one period 
of life with a scheme of subsidised insurance for other periods 
involves some very awkward anomalies ; for, unless the property 
disqualification be removed from the old age pensions, the thrifty 
and industrious persons who have contributed to the pension fund 
at the maximum rate and have reached the age of 70 without 
becoming permanent invalids may reap no pension benefit, and 
may find the contributions simply a hindrance in their efforts to 
provide more than a bare subsistence for their late years or to 
leave a little to their children or dependents. On the other hand, 
a large number of persons who have contributed little or nothing, 
but have been content to be maintained by the community in 
one way or other for the bulk of their active years, will draw the 
full State pension after the age of 70. 

(iii.) The retention of a non-contributory system for one im- 
portant part of the scheme means keeping in operation the baneful 
influences of that system. The original old age grant was of 
necessity non-contributory, but it appears to be agreed that the 
ultimate national system should be one of subsidised insurance. 


2 The annual number of births in Great Britain has been doubled since the 
birth period of the present pensioners, and almost all this increase arose before 
the year 1876. Therefore, apart from variations in mortality and migration, the 
number of pensioners must increase to a corresponding extent by the year 1950. 
The migration statistics do not give any reason to expect that the pension roll of 
the future will be reduced in greater degree than the present; and the mortality 
statistics indicate a heavy increase, for the rate has fallen more or less steadily 
since 1841 from 21.7 to 15.2, and the average life-time has risen by over five years 
since the period 1838-1854. 

The rates of increase in population of the different age periods, which are shown 
by the later census enumerations, considered in conjunction with the reduced 
mortality at ages over 25, fully support the assumption that the charge will be 
doubled in the next 40 years. 

As the births recorded in the United Kingdom do not show any increase since 
1876, but only some small variations from the average of 1,146,800 (which is also 
the number recorded in 1909), we cannot set off against this increase in the charge 
aly corresponding increase in the number of active persons who will have to 


bear it. 
ss2 
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Is it not better that this principle should apply to the whole 
scheme and that the proof of indigence as a basis of claim should 
be entirely removed? The latter is an inalienable part of a 
system which includes a non-contributory grant, unless the tax. 
payers’ money is to go to those who are in no need of help. 

(iv.) The old age grant applies to all persons whether they 
earn or not, whereas a contributory scheme only applies to those 
who earn. But is not this objection entirely met if the insurance 
scheme be made to include, not only those whose earnings cease 
through sickness, accident, or premature infirmity, but also the 
wives and mothers and those unpaid workers who keep house for 
the earners? It is certainly not the wish of the industrial clagses 
that their fund should be used to convert into honourable pensions 
the relief which the rates now give to those who can, but will not, 
work ; and there is no apparent merit in making this change at 
the age of 70. If the danger of failure of employment can be 
removed, it cannot be said that the system fails where help is 
needed. 

(v.) The proposal to make the subsidised insurance eventually 
cover the old age pensions does not increase but, on the contrary, 
materially reduces the contribution which is required. For, by 
gradually freeing the State from this 24 million charge which 
covers so small a part of the insurance, it places the Exchequer in 
a position to bear about half the cost of the entire scheme. It 
is not those who know the industrial classes who think that in- 
surance on these terms will be unpopular. 

2. The second and the greater point is that inadequate 
benefits, together with excessive premiums and enormous 
burdens upon the taxpayers, are inevitable if the same, or nearly 
the same, allowances are given to the last generation of non-con- 
tributors and part-contributors as to those who pay the premiums 
for the full period of the insurance. 

When a system of subsidised insurance is being introduced 
the claims of those who are at the time too old to pay all or any 
of the premiums cannot be overlooked. But to them a free 
grant has already been made which is much greater than the 
total amount which the present Invalidity and Old Age insur 
ance system in Germany will ever distribute, although it taxes 
wages to a heavier extent than is proposed in the scheme herein 
suggested. Surely, therefore, it is not unreasonable to suggest 
that the free grant of 1908 is all that can be given to those who 
are too old to benefit by the insurance scheme, and that any 
further subsidy should be directed to aiding a system of insur- 
ance in which those now at work can participate to the extent 
that their periods of premium payment warrant. Although this 
would only enable persons now over 40 slightly to improve their 
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present position, it must not be forgotten that, in order to place 
the last generation of non-contributors in a better position than 
the many that have gone before, the State has already voted to 
them many times as much as is suggested for any other generation. 

Bringing the last generation of non-contributors and part- 
contributors up to a level with the full contributors more than 
doubles the cost of any pension scheme. This most important 
fact can be illustrated graphically—the curved line Ac on the dia- 
gram below represents the growth of the annual charge when the 
benefits of a scheme are graduated to the part-contributors accord- 
ing to insurance principles—the line B c represents the level course 
of this same charge when persons of all ages are admitted to the 
full insurance at the outset : thus BAC is free grant and EAD is 


insurance. 


Cc r 
B DR A A ED at I 
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Paradoxical as it may appear the space above the curved line 
has a much greater present value than the space below, although 
the latter is of unlimited duration.’. In other words, the free 
grant to part of the existing generation is a much greater commit- 
ment than the whole insurance present and future whether it be 
borne by subsidy or by contribution. It is hardly possible to lay 
too much stress upon the importance of this comparison in regard 
to the financial treatment of the subject which is under discussion. 
The free grant which has already been given, even if it be limited 
to one generation, as suggested in the first proposition, constitutes 
4 permanent charge much greater than the subsidy required 
by the proposed insurance scheme: i.e. it constitutes the 
greater half of the even annual charge of 17 to 18 millions, which 
is the estimated cost of meeting the present grant together with 
the subsidy to the insurance fund. 

Obviously the free grant to those who are too old to participate 
fully in the insurance should be kept quite distinct from the 
insurance fund, and treated as a direct charge upon the national 
Tevenues, as it now is. The State must discharge the largess 


* The course of the curve is partly dependent upon the weight which is 
tespectively attached to the early and late insurances, but with any distribution 
the proposition holds true. For present value at 3% the normal of the year 21 
divides the whole figure into two equal parts. 
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which it votes: to cast even half of it upon the fund of the 
contributors is hardly a proposal which could be seriously 
advanced in this country. It would involve a permanent reduc- 
tion in the benefits to which those who join the fund would other. 
wise be entitled, to the extent of fully 50 per cent., and, ag the 
membership is chiefly obligatory, such a procedure might justly be 
described as robbing the workers of all generations to come, in 
order that full and immediate participation might be granted to 
those who have a voice in settling the original scheme but do 
not pay its premiums. It is not at all likely that our national 
sense of justice would permit any such wrong to be done to the 
poor persons who are forced to insure ; nor would it be necessary 
to refer to it, were it not that this far-reaching error, which cannot 
be too strongly condemned, has had a most disastrous result in 
the country where compulsory insurance was first instituted and 
in the scheme which is still regarded by many as the principal 
guide and model. 

It is hardly conceivable that any scheme of insurance can be 
presented to the nation without a clear definition of the extent 
to which the compulsory and the voluntary premiums are to be 
supplemented. It is certainly not conceivable that the industrial 
classes in this country will be asked to accept a stone instead of a 
loaf—an insurance which is professedly supplemented, while, in 
fact, its pensions to full contributors are being permanently re- 
duced to a much larger extent by the abstraction from their fund 
of sums which are applied in free gift to other persons. Such is 
unquestionably the result of any scheme which follows the German 
model. 

The ‘average premium method,’ which governs this model, 
has the effect of giving to those who enter at a certain critical age 
(say 30 or 35) the exact insurance which their premiums warrant. 
To those who enter at later ages it gives a greater share in the 
fund than is their due, but to those who enter at earlier ages it 
does the reverse. For those who contribute from the start of 
active life, i.e. for the solid mass of the insurers of the future, it 
provides half or less than half of the insurance to which their pre- 
miums entitle them ; for a very partial levelling-up of the benefits 
granted to those who are over the critical age is enough to 
occasion this far-reaching loss. | When we note the fact that in 
about 35 years from the start the whole mass of insurers will be 
losers, and that after another 15 years no contributors will ever 
get from their fund more than half their proper insurance, it 
becomes obvious that those who inaugurated a fund on these lines 
will before long have to render to its members a very awkward 
account of its early stewardship. 
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The State may decide to spread the cost of helping the last 
non-contributing veneration in such a manner that it, together 
with the growing subsidy to the insurance fund, may form an 
equal annual charge for all time, as suggested in the proposed 
scheme, or it may decide to discharge it gradually in the course 
of a long period of years. Hither of these decisions would be 
financially justifiable, as it is neither necessary nor right that a 
single generation should be charged in connexion with this matter 
at a far higher rate than those which follow. But whatever 
course be adopted, it is clearly the national revenues which must 
bear the free gift which the nation votes. 

It is by keeping the contributors’ fund free of any charge of 
this nature that the scheme propounded in these articles is able 
to offer the far greater and more comprehensive insurances which 
have been described, without imposing any onerous charge upon 
the insured. (That it can accomplish what it promises is shown 
on pages 628 to 630.) 

It is by limiting this costly free grant to the last generation of 
non-contributors that it is able to reduce the burden upon the 
Exchequer to an equal annual charge of 17 to 18 millions, which, 
though it may be larger than any sum which could have been 
safely suggested before 1908, must certainly be regarded now 
as @ very great saving in comparison with the burden to which 
the taxpayers are otherwise committed. 

These are the two most important points. There are other 
principles for which it is the purpose of these articles to contend :— 

(i.) The principle of making the contributions and the pen- 
sions vary directly with the earnings. 

By this means alone can a compulsory scheme avoid over- 
taxing its poorest members; for, whether there be wage classes 
or not, the fixed scale contribution always presses far more 
heavily upon their earnings than upon higher wages. It avoids 
limiting the benefits obtainable by the well-to-do workers to the 
relatively paltry scales which are obtainable under the other 
system. It provides an automatic graduation in far closer 
relation to the conditions of life and needs of each particular case 
than can be obtained by any other means; and, in addition to 
these great advantages, it reduces the cost of administration by 
removing a great majority of the investigations and complica- 
tions which the fixed scale system involves. 

(ii.) The provision of pensions from the date when age com- 
pels retirement, instead of restricting all claim before the age of 
10 to invalids, and thus applying to those classes, whose needs 
come earliest, a harder rule than is adopted in any of our other 
pension schemes. 

In almost every scheme, great or small, claim can be made 
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at 60: the German is the only national contributory scheme jn 
which the first age claim comes later, and the only pension scheme 
in which it is not the principal claim. 

(iii.) The provision of a large increase in the pension for every 
year that claim is deferred. 

This operates to induce the insurers who enjoy good health to 
continue at work for reasonable periods, saves the pension fund 
from maintaining many who are not in need of its help, and 
avoids creating that unfair competition with unpensioned labour 
which might otherwise arise. Large as the proposed increase js, 
it is less than the amount which is saved by the deferment. 

(iv.) The principle by which the State aid is made to flow more 
freely in supplementing the insurances of the poorer and less 
fortunate members. Wherever fixed scales of contribution and 
pension exist the penalties for lapse in payment, which necessarily 
accompany that system, press with greater weight upon the poor, 
and the State aid often flows more freely to the well-to-do and 
fortunate. 
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The most important point upon which it is necessary to satisfy 
the critics of this scheme is the question of whether the pre- 
miums and subsidy proposed can be relied upon to cover the in- 
surances offered. The three following matters may, ex hypothesi, 
be neglected, as they do not vary the result of this problem: 
(a) the transitory scales applicable to persons over 20; (6) the 
varied distribution of the burden, as between premiums and 
subsidy, in-cases where the earnings exceed 2I. per week, and 
(c) the additional premiums voluntarily paid by young members. 
The problem resolves itself into a comparison between an effective 
premium income of 7.2 pence in the wage pound starting at the 
commencement of the sixteenth year on the one hand, and the 
full insurances offered by the scheme together with the adminis- 
tration expenses on the other. 

Now the proportion of the income which is required for the 
age pensions (i.e. for the whole of the benefits which accrue after 
the age of 60, apart from the special addition to the pensions 
of widows) admits of actuarial calculation. It was stated in the 
previous article that, working at 3% on the latest life tables for 
England and Wales issued by the Registrar-General, these pet- 
sions do not absorb three-quarters of the income. The last Presi- 
dent of the Faculty of Actuaries, Mr. J. J. McLauchlan, to whom 
the scheme has been referred for criticism, reports that he ‘has 
made the necessary calculations for the purpose of verifying this 
statement, and finds it to be correct.’ 
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The life table, which includes all lives, is apparently the most 
appropriate for a scheme which imposes no test upon its mem- 
bers, and applies universally to all employments—the healthy and 
the unhealthy, the dangerous and the safe. But 3% is certainly 
lower than the interest which would be realised upon the insur- 
ance funds, especially as there is no occasion for the State to tax 
itself upon the interest of funds which would not have been liable 
to taxation if they had not been transferred to the State. The 
investment would be spread over about 80 years, and in its flood 
time would reach about 15 millions a year. The most analogous 
funds have yielded fully 34% during a long period of years, and 
this large fund, if it be given a field of investment commensurate 
with its amount, may reasonably be expected to produce 34%. 
Upon this assumption the pensions payable after 60 would not 
absorb 65% of the income; this calculation has also been certified 
by Mr. McLauchlan.‘ 

The special addition to the pensions of widows is the latest to 
develop of all the charges on the fund, and, therefore, its result as 
a charge upon the income from the commencement of the insur- 
ance is small. Some of the facts which are necessary for its cal- 
culation are available, and reasonable assumption as to the others 
leads to the conclusion that a 10% increase of the pension cost or 
an appropriation of 6.5% of the income will safely cover it. 

We may put the cost of administration at a considerably lower 
percentage than the German; firstly, because the income will be 
several times as large, and secondly, because (pace the advocates 
of that system) the administration of the proposed scheme would 
be much cheaper and less complicated ; for, amongst other rea- 
sons, it is a centralised scheme which does not require expensive 
district offices or large staffs of inquiry officers. A liberal provi- 
sion would be made by 3.5% of its large income. 

There remain the invalidity allowances prior to 60, and the 
maintenance allowances to orphans under 16. Here the data 
available are too scanty and inappropriate to admit of any real 
actuarial computation, but there are facts which supply a suffi- 
cient basis for estimating what relation they would bear to the 
claims which come after 60, and make it possible to decide what 
scales of allowance can be safely covered by an allotment of 25% 
of the entire income. 

The German statistics as to the ages at which the invalidity 
pensions are claimed, and as to their duration, are of great use. 
They show that a full half of the persons who claim are in their 
sixtieth year, or older, and that their pensions are not only of 

‘ This certification does not commit Mr. McLauchlan te any opinion in regard 


to the life table which is most appropriate, or in regard to the rate of interest 
which may be assumed. 
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greater amount, but actually of considerably longer duration than 
those which are claimed early. A major part of the earliest pen- 
sions endure for less than a year, and of those granted to persons 
under 50 years of age 47% have an average duration of 
less than one year. But, when those persons who die soon after 
ceasing their work, and those who recover or relinquish their pen. 
sions are eliminated, the remainder have to be accredited with an 
average expectation of life; and of these enduring claims a eon. 
siderable majority arise at ages not far short of 60, so that a large 
proportion of their pension life extends beyond that age. 

A calculation based upon these statistics, which takes all these 
facts into due consideration, indicates that more than 70% of the 
invalidity money is paid to persons over 60, and that eventually 
about 80% will be so paid. It follows from this that a reduction of 
the entitling age to 60 would cover about four-fifths of these allow- 
ances, and that the invalidity prior to 60, even with a definition 
which covers partial and temporary incapacity, is but a small 
matter in comparison to the invalidity after 60. 

Much depends upon the definition of the conditions which give 
title to these allowances, and apparently much also depends on the 
interpretation of that definition ; for, in the only case where use- 
ful experience exists, it is necessary to decide whether we are in- 
cluding the invalidity relieved in 1903 and earlier years, or that 
relieved in 1910. Although the German membership increased 
about 20% in that interval, the number of invalidity pensions 
granted declined by over 25%. An insurance in which adminis- 
trative manipulation, based no doubt on sound reason, can 
apparently effect a reduction of 38% is hardly a defined insurance 
to offer to the industrial classes. 

The proposed pensions for invalidity prior to 60 (i.e. about 
20% of the total invalidity) and the proposed orphan allowances 
will probably be found to be well within the measure of the re- 
maining 25% of the income : the treatment of partial invalidity is 
left for settlement after fuller caleulation of the cost. It is to be 
remembered that these insurances do not operate in cases which 
are covered by accident compensation.* 


* Each decade has been increasing the values of life expectation, and therefore 
a calculation based on our present life table may under-estimate the charges which 
the future has in store. This is the only known risk of which account has not 
been taken in the estimates of this scheme, but it is an important one. An 
increase in the mean value of life at birth of fully five years appears to demand 
a heavy allowance for possible further increase, but we must note :—(1) that 
this increase is chiefly due to decrease in infantile mortality and that variations 
below age 15 do not concern our calculation, and (2) that reduction in the 
mortality at higher ages does not represent any extension of the full span of 
human life, but more successful combat with the chief causes of premature death : 
expectation of life at ages above 50 has in fact shown a tendency to decrease. 
Nevertheless the proportion of those who reach the age at which pensions are 
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Dr. Schuster’s criticisms in the February number of this Re- 
view are unfortunately of little help, for they do not deal with the 
scheme which was outlined. In each instance he has either mis- 
read the proposal or made a wrong assumption as to its effect or as 
to its elaboration. His conclusion that ‘ no serious attempt to 
study the practical aspects of the subject of universal insurance’ 
has been made, is apparently based upon the assumption that 
every minor problem or administrative detail which he does not 
find elaborated in an article of 21 pages has been ‘ overlooked.’ 
But all the difficulties which he refers to, and many others, have 
been taken into account, and the design of the scheme has been so 
arranged as to meet them. There appears to be a conviction on 
the part of the critic that any departure from the German model 
must be wrong ; but he might in justice remember that this model 
requires large volumes to expound it, and that the present re- 
vision Bill contains 1754 sections, with 784 pages of exposition. 

In his section I. he enumerates three points which he proposes 
to prove, but no effort at proof is made in the case of the third and 
most important, viz. that it taxes ‘ adult persons now living for 
the benefit of those unborn or still in their early childhood.’ And 
no wonder, for no argument, however strained, could so present 
either of the proposed applications of the taxpayers’ money, which 
are (i.) discharging the free grant to the last generation of non- 
contributors, and (ii.) enhancing the insurances of the existing 
contributors. The insurance fund is to be subjected to con- 
tinuous actuarial supervision with a view to keeping the accumu- 
lation level with the existing liability to present members, and to 
securing for them the full scale of benefit. The criticism, if 
exactly reversed, would be true, for item (i.) above involves a tax- 
ation of the future for the benefit of the present. 

This fundamental misconception of the purposes of an accu- 
mulation, which, though large, conforms to the laws which govern 
all pure insurance—this idea that it has something to do with 
posterity—helps to explain his views about insurance capitalis- 
ation on pages 365, 366, and 367, and in footnote 12. 

In IT. he lightly sweeps away the whole proposal to unify the 
system upon a basis of subsidised insurance, and gradually to 
extinguish the non-contributory provision for ages over 70 by the 
usually claimed is undoubtedly rising. We cannot calculate the effect of this 
unknown factor, but we may perhaps take the contrary influences for which 
allowance has not been made to be of equal weight :—(1) The rural population : 
and women together constitute a large part of the membership, in which the 
mean value of pension life is specially high and the average pension claim low— 
probably not more than half of that of the male urban workers. (2) The high 
tarnings and pensions which apply to dangerous and unhealthy employments are 
linked with the lowest values of pension life. (See also footnote 6, December 


article.) The consequences of over-estimating the powers of a pension fund are 
dire, but taxation of the present for the benefit of the future is also bad. 
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help of voluntary election. His reason is that ‘the option pr. 
posal is unworkable,’ and his ‘ proof’ of this depends on his as. 
sumptions, that it would occasion a house-to-house census, and 
that it would by misleading representations induce some to re- 
nounce the old age pension, and later on occasion irresistible ap- 
peals to regain that ‘ birthright.’ It has already been shown (pages 
615 and 622 [xii.]) that the option would in fact remove the need 
for any special census, and greatly ease the introduction of con- 
pulsory insurance; and that under the scheme every member 
would receive the old age grant and more. The statements that 
certain specified classes of workers could not acquire any claim to 
the benefits of the scheme, and that ‘ persons not subject to com- 
pulsion are not to have the benefit of the Government subsidy’ are 
simply instances of misreading (cf. December article, pages 967, 
par. v., and 970 end of par. xiii.). 

In III. a version of the scheme is given which omits some of 
its chief provisions, and mixes up the transitory with the per- 
manent. The result is incorrect, and most misleading. IV. is 
simply an instance of wrong assumption as to detail having been 
‘overlooked,’ and of misapprehension as to the effect of the pr- 
posals (cf. pages 617 [v.] and 622 [xiii.]). In V. and in the various 
foot-notes on pages 353 and 355 the object appears to be to show 
that the amount of the pensions is entirely misrepresented, and 
that the statements in regard to them are inaccurate and mislead- 
ing. Nothing but misconception can explain these criticisms; 
the pension will not only amount in every case to the proportion 
of the actual average earnings which is stated, but will exceed that 
proportion when voluntary additions are made in early life, or 
when the premiums are maintained during sickness by a Friendly 
Society. 

Before referring in VI. and VII. to the early invalidity and 
widow and orphan allowances as ‘ unsubstantial shadows’ which 
‘only exist for the purpose of window-dressing,’ or as ‘ uncoye- 
nanted mercies’ to be provided out of a ‘ mysterious’ or ‘pro- 
blematical’ surplus, he should have considered the facts stated in 
regard to the large margin of income which is left after provid- 
ing pensions for all persons over 60. The certified amount of 
this margin, its ability to cover these insurances, and their cove- 
nanted scales have been further dealt with on pages 616 and 629. 
In VII. there is much more about statements which would mis- 
lead ‘an unsophisticated mind’; a reference to the paragraph in 
question and to page 617 will show that the criticism is no 
justified. 

In VIII. another unfortunate misconception of the financial 
conditions governing a pension fund is disclosed. He asks whether 
the refund is to be another charge on the mysterious surplus. But 
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surely it is not difficult to see that the return of contributions to 
emigrants etc. constitutes a gain, and not a loss to the fund. The 
liability removed is greater than the refund ; and it would still be 
so if compound interest were paid—the fund would then benefit to 
the extent of the subsidy released. 

IX. The subsidy to Friendly Societies is a separate suggestion, 
and is not treated as a charge on the pension fund ; the amount (if 
any) would be comparatively small (see page 621). The assump- 
tion that the distinctions between the various orders of Friendly 
Societies have been overlooked is not well founded. 

In X. he again takes innocent sails for waving arms and tilts at 
bricks and mortar. A critic who is minded to describe a sugges- 
tion as fatuous would do well to read that suggestion twice. The 
proposal does not involve the repeal of the Employers’ Liability 
and Workmen’s Compensation Acts as is asserted, but simply a 
transfer of liability in respect of the members of the pension fund. 
Therefore the ‘fatuity’ which ‘must be obvious’ to those who 
know the wider scope of those Acts, remains undisclosed. There is 
no ‘ guesswork’ about the assertion that the transfer of the corre- 
sponding premiums would enable the pension fund to provide a 
greater and more comprehensive insurance. 

In XI. he leads up to the question ‘ Is it expected that it should 
be conducted without regulations or without complicated 
accounts?’ Omitting the word ‘complicated’ the answer is, No. 

In XII. and XIII. he elaborates a number of adminis- 
trative details as he understands the intention, thus :—That 
the employer is to enter a receipt for each contribution in the 
member’s book, and to pay over the amount at the local post 
office! That a different ‘formula of calculation ’ would be neces- 
sary for the pensions of the voluntary and of the compulsory mem- 
bers; that separate administrations would be necessary for the 
‘subsidised funds,’ and for the ‘ unsubsidised ’; and that the ad- 
ministrators of the former would have to institute the whole list 
of investigations which are necessary on the fixed scale, but not 
on the proportionate system, e.g. to see that no one whose 
earnings rise above the 31. limit ‘ is allowed to continue his or her 
contributions,’ and that the premiums of each member are ‘neither 
less nor more than the prescribed percentage of wages.’ He 
arrives at the conclusion that ‘complicated accounts, penalties, 
wage classes, etc.’ are necessary adjuncts to the scheme. 

These suggestions are no doubt well meant—their author says 
that in amplifying the ‘ somewhat bald statement’ he has ‘ tried 
to give the most favourable interpretation’; but, as they are 
entirely unnecessary for the development of the scheme, and 
much more costly and complicated than the proposals it includes 
(pages 615 [iii.], 617 [v.], and 620 [ix.]), no more need be said 
about them. 
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XIV. Full admission must be made of the error as to the 
scope of the Austrian law which Dr. Schuster points out. This 
law did not promise to be of any use as a model, and verifica. 
tion of its provisions and inquiry into its working were scamped, 
But why introduce this one well-founded criticism with the words 
‘One of his great battle-horses is the Austrian law’? The 
only references to it are contained in a few lines at the end of the 
article criticised, and these lines might be expunged without 
affecting the scheme or any of the arguments used. 

To produce an instance in support of the assertion that there 
are ‘a number of misleading representations’ about Germany, 
he refers to a passage in which it is stated that ‘over 92%’ of the 
pensions are claimed on medical certificate as opposed to age, and 
that ‘the age claim is destined to vanish entirely.’ He appear 
to suggest that ‘over 92%’ is an exaggeration, and that about 90% 
would be more correct; but the official figures for the pensions 
claimed and granted in the year to which he refers are 127,980 
and 11,003 respectively, so that the actual percentage is 92,08. 
And as to the vanishing age claim—if only 7.92% of the claims 
are now based on age, which still in some cases gives the better 
pensions, how many will claim on age at 70, when the invalidity 
pension at 65 is 50% to 80% higher? 

He objects to the term ‘ paltry ’ as applied to the doles which 
average a little over 3s. per week, and may rise in 35 year 
to about 4s. 6d. ; and to the criticism upon the failure to accumu- 
late the contributions for the benefit of those who pay them. 
His strange argument is that the present pensions would be still 
lower if a closer approximation to the accumulation required in 
a commercial insurance system had been allowed. If it be 
granted that the proper fund to draw upon to provide largess for 
non-insurers and part-insurers is the premium fund of the full 
contributors, it is quite true that a curtailment of this draft would 
curtail the largess; but it would certainly not curtail the insur 
ance, and before long it will be full insurers only with whom the 
German scheme has to deal ; then will be the day of reckoning. 





As in his criticisms, so also in his incidental comments, artil- 


lery is turned upon positions which are not occupied, e.g. :— 

(i.) It is stated in I. that an estimate and comparison of the cost 
of ‘ the projected invalidity insurance ’ is given, and in XV. ‘ the 
forecast of the future cost of . . . the supplemental Government 
measure’ is referred to. Had the article criticised presumed to 
offer any such estimate or forecast, the observations about ul 
trustworthiness and purely arbitrary nature would have been well 
deserved, for, as Dr. Schuster quite truly remarks, it was at that 
date impossible to ‘know anything about the nature of the 
Government scheme.’ But there is nothing which in any Way 
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justifies these imputations ; the figures quoted relate to an esti- 
mate of tbe cost of continuing the present grant to persons over 
10, and immediately adding ‘earlier allowances half as great 
as those offered’ by the scheme of the article. 

(ii) It is alleged that the article ‘roundly abuses invalidity 

ions, and refers to them as one of the specially objectionable 
features of the German scheme’ (footnote 13), and it is suggested 
that it denies that any scheme has followed the German model in 
recognising invalidity as a ground of claim (footnote 28). The 
paragraph referred to raises objection to the plan of making in- 
validity the paramount title covering ‘ over 92% of the claims,’ and 
denies that any other schemes have followed ‘in this matter.’ 
After misrepresenting this correct statement, Dr. Schuster adds : 
‘Gould anything be further removed from the real facts? ’ 

(iii) It is argued in VI. that providing for invalidity is no real 
part of the proposed scheme : and in XIV. he says ‘It is strange 
that he has no pity for the 90% who become invalided before they 
rach the age of 70.’ But he does not appear to be aware that a 
reduction of the entitling age to 60 in itself covers about 80% of 
the German invalidity provision; and that the invalidity pen- 
sions which the scheme provides for earlier years are very much 
larger than the German. 

(iv) In footnote 20 he ridicules the proposal to allow voluntary 
insurance without any wage limit, and asks ‘What possible reason 
can there be for such a course of action? ’ but he neglects the pen- 
sion limit, which is a far simpler and equally effective method of 
confining the insurance to the classes for which it is intended. 

When he gives figures they nearly always err in the direction 
his argument requires; e.g. (in I.) that the scheme professes 
 teduce the charge on the Exchequer to ten millions—it says 
17 or 18 millions ; (in II.) that the contribution is ‘ nearly 2%’ 
on wages—had he said 14% the error would have been exactly 
half-as big; (in III. and elsewhere) that ‘it will take 50 years 
before any person can claim on attaining the age of 60’—in 45 
yeits every member will have this title including those who are 
then 60; (in XI.) that ‘it is assumed that the funds will be in- 
vested at 34% ’—as is clearly stated in each case, the calculations 
are based on 3% and 33%, never on 3}%; that the capitalisation 
would amount to 1400 millions—it would not be nearly so great ; 
be has omitted to allow for the spreading of the cost of the free 
grant to this generation. 

A. Carson RoBERTs. 
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SOME NOTES ON CHATEAUBRIAND 
I. 
One striking characteristic of the age in which we live is its pas- 
sionate desire to rake up the private lives of famous or notorious 
persons after their decease. The late Mr. J. A. Froude who, 
upon a memorable occasion, cast aside the most sacred obligations 
of friendship and the most elementary considerations of decency 
to minister to that desire, also applied himself to apologise for it. 
‘ The public,’ he asserted, ‘ will not be satisfied without sifting the 
history of its men of letters to the last grain of fact which can be 
ascertained about them. ‘This is not curiosity, but a legitimate 
demand.’* ‘Legitimate’? How? ‘ ’Tis but right the many- 
headed beast should know,’ we are told. Whence the right? On 
what ground can it be maintained that any man possesses, that 
any body of men possesses, a prerogative to exhume the most in- 
timate personal affairs of the dead and to put them on trial before 
‘the public ’—what a tribunal! Right? There is, there can 
be, no such right. I protest against the prostitution of that 
august word to veil the prurient cravings of a decadent age. I 
am well aware that the protest is as the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness : powerless against the general conviction that all pos- 
sible details of the doings, and especially the misdoings, of public 
men—and, I may say, of public women too—ought to be re- 
vealed to the world. And so a considerable department of litera- 
ture has become a sort of private inquiry office. 

It is a maxim of the law—a maxim to be applied most cau- 
tiously indeed—Quod fieri non debet, factum valet. The results 
achieved by these literary resurrectionists are before us. We 
could not abolish them if we would. And. however repugnant to 
our feelings their proceedings may be, the matter purveyed by them 
has to be reckoned with. No one could now write, to any pur 
pose, concerning the subject of this present study, Chateaubriand, 
without consulting the new information about him thus supplied. 
His prescient intellect indeed divined the interest which posterity 
would take in his personality, and for many years he devoted hin- 
self to setting down in his Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe what he 





































* Carlyle’s Early Life, vol. i. pref. 
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supposed would satisfy it. But the Mémoires by no meanssuffice 
to slake the prevailing thirst for information about their author. 
For that, recourse must be had to other somewhat putrid foun- 
tains, and the books which lie on my table, as I write, testify how 
every hole and corner has been ransacked to find out his secrets. 
I have no wish to be unjust to these works. I cannot but agree 
with M. de Lacharriére that, although sometimes they merely 
pander to the public appetite for scandal, they often contain data 
of value. M. de Lacharriére, indeed, goes further, and remarks, 
apologetically, that when we have to do with such a nature as 
Chateaubriand’s—‘ une nature toute de sensibilité—a knowledge 
of his love affairs is an indispensable commentary on his writ- 
ings.’ * Personally, I demur to the adjective ‘indispensable.’ I 
think we might have done without this commentary. But, as it 
exists, we cannot ignore it or put it aside. 

And now, in the first place, let us consider a little the net re- 
sult of these abundant revelations about Chateaubriand which we 
owe to the untiring perseverance of the new inquisitors. Cer- 
tainly, so far as the British public is concerned, that net result is 
unfavourable. The popular conception of him in this country— 
a very erroneous conception—is that he was a maker of evidences 
of Christianity : a prophet of righteousness to the dechristianised 
France of the opening nineteenth century. And I think I shall 
not be wrong in saying that the impression left upon the minds 
of most British readers who know anything of the recent litera- 
ture about him, either at first or at second-hand, is that this 
Christian apologist, this preacher of religion, as they account 
him, was, from first to last, a man of loose life, faithless to 
his own wife, and engaged in a succession of intrigues with the 
wives of other men. Whence the conclusion is pretty generally 
drawn that he did not believe in the creed which he professed 
and whose claims he advocated—that, in short, he was a hypocrite. 

It is not an unnatural conclusion for the average British 
reader ; but I am persuaded that it is a false one. It is not un- 
natural, because the average British reader looks at the matter 
from the Protestant point of view prevailing in this country. And, 
in this connexion, I cannot do better than cite certain words of 
Cardinal Newman’s : 

Protestants do not think the inconsistency possible of really believing 
without obeying ; and when they see disobedience they cannot imagine there 
the existence of real faith. Catholics, on the other hand, hold that faith 
and obedience, faith and works, are simply separable, and are ordinarily 
separated in fact. . . . Faith in the Catholic creed is a certainty of things 
not seen but revealed. . . . It is a spiritual sight. . . . This certainty, or 
spiritual sight, is, according to Catholic teaching, perfectly distinct, in its 

* Les cahiers de Madame de Chateaubriand: Publiés intégralement et avec 
notes par J. Ledrest de Lacharriére, Intro. p. ix. 
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191) 
own nature, from the desire, intention, and power of acting agreeably tp 
it. . . . Vice does not involve a neglect of the external duties of religion, grea 
The Crusaders had faith sufficient to bind them to a perilous pilgrimage and cont 
warfare: they kept the Friday’s abstinence and planted the tents of their ; 
mistresses within the shadow of the pavilion of the glorious St. Louis,’ 7 
An unquestioning belief, then, in Christianity—‘the faith ofa — Legi 
charcoal burner,’ as the French say—seems to me quite com. f ing ' 
patible with the infringement, even the habitual infringement, | shou 
of some of its positive precepts. But the Protestant, or rather — Chri 
non-Catholic, Englishman does not see this. At all events—to | cour 
come to one particular instance—he is quite sure that what he | Plat 
calls ‘real faith’ cannot co-exist with disregard of the prescrip. | porte 
tions of Christianity concerning the relations of the sexes. He | ‘wis 
terms a man guilty of that disregard a vicious man—vice meaning | quate 
for him specially, if not exclusively, sexual intercourse out of — other 
marriage. Hence, at the time of the great explosion of the Non- [| have 
conformist conscience, occasioned by a scandalous episode in the | gone 
life of Mr. Parnell, an eminent Italian ecclesiastic was led to ob- | fessic 
serve to a friend of mine, ‘ You English seem to think that there | attac 
is only one virtue.’ So Mr. Mallock’s pungent remark: ‘The | pas, 
‘quality of chastity [is] popularly called morality, as though it | tianis 
comprised all the other virtues, or even the chief of them.’ Mr, | than 
Mallock goes on to observe, no doubt correctly—it is not a subject | a nev 
in which I am specially versed—that ‘the physical basis of this — on its 
quality is the cerebellum.’ * I suppose, then, we must conclude that — the a 
Chateaubriand’s cerebellum was, in some way or another, un- virtue 
satisfactory. However that may be, it is certain that his life was — know 
unsatisfactory in the matter of his sexual relations. This must f tobe 
be allowed. My present point is that this is no reason for ques f the fa 
tioning his religious sincerity. Even Sainte-Beuve, whose malice f childr 
would have neglected no point which might have been plausibly } man. 
made against him, did not question it. have 
But there is more to be said on this subject. The principles | for da 
of the moral law which Christianity consecrates and inculcatesare | mate 
immutable : they are ‘ not of an age but for all time.’ Mostof | cerns. 
those principles, however, are not of specifically Christian origin. was r 
It is certain that Jesus Christ left no code of ethics. He left the { introd 
record of a life wherein the moral ideal is realised: a supreme “sane 
example : an all-sufficient pattern. But it is impossible to form | sexes 
from the Gospels, even if we add to them the Epistles, the ele- neces 
ments of a scientific morality. So Suarez observes : ‘Christ did | obsery 
not deliver positive moral precepts, but rather developed (¢- | was b 
plicavit) those of the natural order.’* And in another part of his ya 
* Anglican Difficulties, pp. 236-246. ; re 
* Religion as a Credible Doctrine, p. 139. oa. 






5 De Legibus, lib. ii. c. 15, v. 9. 
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great work he quotes the dictum of Aquinas that the New Law is 
contained in the moral precepts of the Natural Law and in the 
articles of the faith and the Sacraments of Grace.* This 
Natural Law does not depend upon the command of a Supreme 
Legislator, but is 2 permanent revelation of the reason, indicat- 
ing what is good or bad for a man as a rational creature : what 
should be as distinct from what is. And when in the expanding 
Christian society the need arose for a scientific synthesis, re- 
course was had to the philosophers of Greece, to Aristotle and 
Plato, to the Stoics and the Epicureans. But there was one im- 
portant title of morals concerning- which the teaching of those 
‘wise old spirits,’ as Jeremy Taylor well calls them, was inade- 
quate, the title regarding the relations of the sexes. Looking the 
other day at a recent work of French fiction, ’ which seems to 
have ‘caught on,’ as the phrase is—in a very short time it has 
gone through a dozen editions—I came upon the following con- 
fession of faith made by the hero of the story : ‘Je n’ai jamais pu 
attacher 4 l’ceuvre de chair la moindre importance, et je ne suis 
pas, de cet égard, infecté de Christianisme.’ ‘ Infecté de Chris- 
tiznisme’! The author spoke wisely, more wisely, probably, 
than he was aware of. Christianity introduced into the world 
a new doctrine as to the relations of the sexes, a doctrine resting 
on its revelation of the virtue of purity. The great moralists of 
the antique world had barely suspected the existence of such a 
virtue. We should hardly exaggerate in speaking of it as un- 
known in ancient Rome or Hellas. A wife was expected, indeed, 
to be faithful to her husband. But that duty was derived from 
the fact that she was his property : that her office was to bear his 
children. No similar duty was regarded as incumbent upon a 
man. The Greek orator in a well-known passage says, ‘We 
have courtesans for pleasure, female house slaves (mwad\axds) 
for daily physical service, and wives for the procreation of legiti- 
mate children, and for faithfully watching over our domestic con- 
cerns.’ And a man’s intercourse with all these classes of women 
was regarded as equally lawful. The view which Christianity 
introduced rests, of course, upon its doctrine of the Incarnation : 
“sanctification and honour ’ is its new law * of the relations of the 
sexes in virtue of their new creation in Christ. But it is not 
necessary to pursue that topic here. What I am concerned to 
observe is that, in the age and country into which Chateaubriand 
was born, this Christian view was largely inoperative. It had 


* Ibid. lib. x.c. 2, v. 20. 

" Daniel, par Abel Hemmant, p. 34. 

* ‘Its new law.’ This is clearly enough indicated in the Apostle’s words. 
‘Let every man possess his vessel in sanctification and honour, not in the lust 
of concupiscence, even as the Gentiles who know not God.’ (I. Thess. iv. 5.) 
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fallen into abeyance in the days of the Ancien Régime. Under 
the first republic it was definitely rejected. The society in which 
Chateaubriand lived and moved and had his being had not re. 
covered it. And, to quote certain admirable words of Taine, ‘ We 
must look at men and things in the environment (milieu) which 
explains them.’ For good and for evil, Chateaubriand was of his 
age, and I may remark, in passing, that it was not as a prophet 
of righteousness, a preacher of penance, that he appealed to his 
age. What his message to it was, I shall consider later on, 
Here I am merely concerned to observe that I do not seek to ex. 
tenuate, although I quite understand, his conformity to its ways, 
No doubt he ought to have followed a nobler rule. But he did 
not. Is that any wonder? I suppose the critics who are 
ready to throw stones at him would unquestionably have con- 
formed to that severer standard had they been in his place, 
Doubtless they know themselves to be without sin. For myself 
I confess I have not that reassuring conviction of my utter white- 
ness which would warrant my joining them. And I do not feel 
inclined to usurp the office proper to ‘the pure eyes and perfect 
witness of all-judging Jove.’ 

So much may suffice to explain why, though personally 
lamenting Chateaubriand’s lapses from chastity, I find therein 
no argument to support the charge of hypocrisy sometimes based 
upon them. Indeed, may we not say that they were, in some 
sort, a manifestation—illicit, unfortunately—of some of the more 
striking of his psychical endowments? An ancient sage has 
pointed out that ‘Deum amare’ and ‘ mulieribus vinci’ are 
closely related in the highest natures. I suppose David, the 
‘man after God’s own heart,’ as he was considered, may serve a8 
an illustration of the truth of this dictum. Anyhow, true it 
would seem to be. Chateaubriand came of a very noble race, the 
Breton ; a profoundly poetical race ; devout Catholics ; true lovers. 
He was first and before all things a poet : ° a poet of a very high 
order ; and is it possible to deny some force to M. Séché’s words? 

N’en voulons donc pas & Chateaubriand d’ avoir si bien amalgamé l’amour 
et la religion qu’on ne saurait pas plus les séparer dans sa vie que dans son 
ceuvre. II était voué au premier avant d’embrasser la seconde, ou plutét il 
avait sucé l’un et l’autre avec le lait maternel, et la morale delAchée de ceux 
qui ont fait le catholicisme & leur image était incapable de lui imposer, 4 
trente-deux ans, le sacrifice nécessaire. En Bretagne tous les coeurs biens nés 
sont amoureux dés l’enfance. L’amour, au pays de Marie et de Péchew 


d’Islande, est aussi indispensable & la vie de l’&me que le pain & la vie du 
corps. Tout petits, on nous berce avec des chansons dont l’amour est le théme 





® It may be pointed out that the real antithesis is not between verse and 
prose, but between poetry and prose. Many of the truest poets have never 
written a line of verse: many vereifiers have been writing prose, and nothing 
else, all their lives. 
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unique; c’est sur les bancs du catéchisme que s’ébauchent les premiéres 
idylles, et, la mer et le ciel aidant—la mer grise sous le ciel brumeux—vers 
la seizitme année les passions naissantes nous plongent dans des réveries sans 
fin, Dela notre fonds de mélancolie naturelle, car il n’y a pas d’amour sans 
trouble et sans chagrin. Et voila pourquoi aussi, dans l’espéce de prison 
ot son pere l’avait pour ainsi dire emmuré & Combourg, Chateaubriand 
séprit d’abord de sa sceeur Lucile. Il n’y a qu’une chose qu’il n’ait pas 
connue en amour, c’est la fidélité—vertu si bretonne pourtant, que sa ville 
natale s’en est fait une devise: Semper fidelis, lit-on sur l’écusson de Saint- 
Malo. Mais de cela encore il ne faut pas lui faire un grief trop sévére: il 
tenait de sa caste sa belle inconstance. C’était un vieux reste de chevalerie, 
la noblesse francaise ayant toujours mis son amour-propre & marcher sur les 
traces du roi vert-galant. Et d’ailleurs, s’il fut inconstant en matiére 
@amour, on peut d’autant mieux l’excuser, de ce chef, qu’il poussa la 
fidélité jusqu’a l’héroisme en matiére d’honneur.?° 


And now let us go on to consider a little further what those 
‘esprits passionnés pour l’étude de Chateaubriand,’ who have 
laboured so abundantly, have practically achieved for him. Their 
books, as we have seen, have brought into stronger relief some of his 
weaknesses of character and conduct specially odious to the British 
public, and have done him ill-service in this country. In France 
it has been otherwise. These matters have there received com- 
paratively small attention, and the general effect of the recent 
literature about Chateaubriand has been to rehabilitate him, so to 
speak. The sort of adoration lavished upon him during the latter 
years of his life was succeeded after his death by a violent re- 
action, due in greater measure to Sainte-Beuve “ than to anyone 
else, which has lasted, more or less, to this present day. But there 
are indications that a more favourable and, I will say, a juster judg- 
ment has now gained ground among his countrymen. The un- 
swerving loyalty of the man to his convictions, his refusal to sacri- 
fice one jot or tittle of them to his personal interests, his elevated 
conception of public duty, the amplitude and prescience of his 
political vision, his indifference to money, the firmness of his 
friendships, his frankness of speech, ‘ his hand unstained, his un- 
corrupted heart,’ are now more correctly valued. And I suppose 
most French men of letters would accept the judgment recently 
formulated by Lord Acton. ‘He wrote French as it had never 
been written : and the magnificent roll of his sentences caught the 
ear of his countrymen with convincing force.’ ™ 

* Hortense Allart de Méritens. Préface, p. 11. 

11 *T do not know who has better judged Sainte-Beuve’s work on Chateau- 
briand than M. Giraud. After indicating the sort of book which the great 
critic, endowed with so many fine qualities, might have been expected to pro- 
duce, he continues: ‘Il a mieux aimé eatisfaire ses rancunes, et au lieu de 
Vémde sérieuse et décisive qui seule efit été digne de Sainte-Beuve et de son 
passé, nous avons eu un livre trés intéressant certes, et fort amusant, trés habile 
aussi, mais aussi malveillant qu’habile, livre trés superficiel en somme et d’une 
criante injustice.’ Chateaubriand : Etudes Littéraires, Avant-propos, p. x. 

™ Lectures on the French Revolution, p. 115. 
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It is not my intention to put before my readers a biographical 
sketch of Chateaubriand. I shall, however, follow the chrono. 
logical order in these notes. He came of a very distinguished 
Breton family. One of his ancestors had fought by the side of 
St. Louis at the battle of Mansoura (1250), and, like the king, 
was wounded and taken prisoner. The monarch, touched by his 
devotion, gave him permission to bear the royal fleur-de-lys in 
his escutcheon and to use the motto ‘ Notre sang a teint la bap. 
niére de France.’ Chateaubriand was born in 1768, and spent his 
childhood in the gloomy ancestral chateau of Combourg. Asa 
younger son, he does not seem to have received much attention 
from either of his parents : and the same must be said of his highly 
gifted sister Lucile, between whom and himself there was a pas- 
sionate affection. He distinguished himself first at his school at 
Dol, and then at the College of Rennes, by his application, his 
extraordinary memory, his rapid progress in mathematics, and his 
decided taste for languages. It was originally intended to send 
him into the navy. That intention was, however, abandoned. At 
one time he imagined himself to have a vocation for the ecclesias- 
tical state, and was sent to the College at Dinan to complete his 
studies in the humane letters ; but he soon recognised that he was 
not fitted for a sacerdotal existence. At last, as he seemed unable 
to choose a career for himself, his father chose one for him, address- 
ing him in the following terms : ‘ Chevalier, you must give up your 
nonsense. Your brother has procured for you a sub-lieutenant’s 
commission in the Navarre regiment. You will start for Rennes, 
and from there you will go to Cambrai. Here are a hundred louis. 
I am old and ill, and have not long to live. Conduct yourself like 
a man of honour : and never disgrace your name.’ Chateaubriand 
tells us that he was so affected by this address that he threw him- 
self on the paternal hand and covered it with kisses. 

And so Chateaubriand left the prison-house of his childhood 
and went to Paris and thence to Cambrai, where he joined his 
regiment. He appears to have soon acquired such knowledge of 
his profession as was necessary, and to have won the esteem of 
his Colonel. In September 1786: his father died, and he went 
back to Combourg for a brief visit. During the years 1787-178 
he was in Paris from time to time. He felt inclined to sympa 
thise with the Revolutionary movement, he tells us, but the first 
head he saw paraded on a pike made him recoil from it. In 17% 
the Navarre regiment, then stationed at Reims, mutinied, and 
he resigned his commission. His brother officers went to join the 
army of Condé. He decided to go to America with the grandiose 
project of discovering the North-West Passage. 

He embarked at St. Malo on the 8th of April 1791. And 
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the real date of his arrival at Baltimore appears to have been the 
10th of July of the same year. He re-embarked at Philadelphia 
on the 10th of the following December. I give these dates, which 
gem to be fully established, on the authority of Mr. Gribble.” 
They reduce the term of Chateaubriand’s American visit from 
the traditional eighteen months to five. The importance of this 
reduction is, as Mr. Gribble shows, that it proves the impossi- 
bility of Chateaubriand having made in America all the travels 
which he relates. There is unquestionably an element of fiction 
inhis narration. Equally unquestionable is it—the proof will be 
fund in Mr. Gribble’s pages—that in writing it he freely bor- 
wed, without acknowledgment, from earlier travellers who had 
really visited regions which he had not. All which is cer- 
tainly far from creditable to him. An Elizabethan poet writes : 


We, through madness, 
Form strange conceits in our discoursing brains, 
And prate of things as we pretend they were. 


Madness can hardly be pleaded as an excuse for Chateaubriand, 
notwithstanding Pope’s dictum that great wits are near allied 
to it. Veracious he unquestionably was in provinces where the 
standard current in his day, and in his class, required veracity 
fom aman of honour. Literature he appears to have considered 
not to be one of those provinces ; and I may observe, by the way, 
that he made a like exception in the case of love. Further, we 
must remember that there is a very considerable number of people 
who must be accounted congenitally incapable of enduring the 
tammels of reality. To pull the long bow, as the phrase is, 
wems part of their nature. A master-bowman was the late Mr. 
J. A. Froude, of whom Freeman observed, with hardly an ex- 
aggeration, that his account of any historical matter might safely 
be accepted as indicating one of the ways in which it did not 
happen. But I should add that this temperament is by no means 
incompatible with very high moral and religious excellence. One 
of the best, I would say most saintly, men it has been my privilege 
to know, was the late Cardinal Manning. At one time I was 
much surprised, like the rest of the world, by statements, as of 
fact, which occasionally proceeded from his lips ; such as his asser- 
tion that the transactions of the Vatican Council were character- 
ised by ‘ majestic unanimity,’ or this : ‘In 1800 years there has 
never been wanting a man prepared in secret by God to rise up 
to the full elevation of the primacy of Peter; and the election of 
the Holy Ghost reveals him in due season to the Church when 


13 Chateaubriand and hts Court of Women, chap. iv. 
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the appointed hour is come.’** Declarations like these— 
and they were not unfrequent with him—made one stare and 
gasp. And it was only when towards the close of his life I had 
the privilege of knowing him somewhat intimately, that I realised 
the truth of the apology for them which his friends were in the 
habit of making—that they were not due to any wish to mislead, 
but were an outburst of the poetical element in the Cardinal's 
nature.’* He felt how delightful it would be if the Vatican Council 
had been ‘a vision of peace’ ; if supernatural influences had been 
always forthcoming to prepare and to designate the Roman Pon- 
tiff ; and he could not refrain from announcing these aspirations 
as truths. Perhaps a similar explanation may apply to Chatean- 
briand’s fictions. They are beautiful: much more beautiful 
than the plain unvarnished tale would have been. He was before 
and beyond all things a poet : and ‘soaring in the high reason of 
his fancies ’ he may have lost sight of humdrum facts. But heis 
splendide mendax when he gives us Dichtung for Wahrheit. 

On Chateaubriand’s return from America, his relations 
appear to have thought it his duty to join Condé’s army. But 
he had no money. So they sought him a wife with a dot, in 
order to provide him therewith. ‘They married me,’ he says, 
‘in order to furnish me with the means of going to get killed 
for a cause to which I was indifferent.’ The bride, Mademoi- 
selle Céleste Buisson de Lavigne, was a great friend of his adored 
sister Lucile, and was quite ready to accept Lucile’s brother, 
although she knew nothing about him. She was an excellent 
woman, possessed of few personal charms, and, as Chateaubriand 
found out later on, not gifted with a specially good temper— 
‘dune humeur difficile,’ says the editor of her Cahiers. He 
espoused her without enthusiasm, being quite indifferent to her, 
and feeling no vocation for the married state. A few days after- 
wards he left her to join Condé’s army, with which he served for 
a few months. Then he was invalided, and after a difficult and 
perilous journey found his way to England. This was in 1793. 
He lived in great poverty for some time in London, whither, 
twenty-nine years afterwards, he was to return as the magnifi- 
cent Ambassador of the Most Christian King. He went down to 

4 This is a quotation from the J'ablet report of an Address made by him to 
his clergy on his return from Rome after the election of Leo XIII. I remember 
that at the Requiem for Cardinal Newman at the London Oratory, he spoke in 
the course of his sermon—which, by the way, contrary to his usual custom, he 
read—of the ‘affectionate friendship of more than sixty years’ between them. 
Knowing, as I did, what the relations of the two men really were, and that 
inetead of a lifelong friendship there had been lifelong opposition, fierce and 


bitter, these words astonished me beyond measure, as they did most of Newman's 
friends. One of them observed: ‘ Well, if Manning will eay that, he will say 


anything.’ 
15 Or, according to another explanation, of ‘theological idealism.’ 
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Suffolk to teach French,’* and there a scholarly clergyman ‘ loved 
him, oft invited him,’ and talked classics and travels with 
him over copious postprandial port. The clergyman’s daughter, 
Miss Charlotte Ives, also loved him, and the good parson and his 
wife were willing to accept him as a son-in-law, when he remem- 
bered that he had a wife already, and confessed it to Mrs. Ives, 
and fled.. No doubt his obliviousness of the fact that he was 
married is curious. But, as a charitable critic has observed, ‘ J1 
l’était si peu.’ 

So he went back to London, and in 1797 published his Essai 
sur les Révolutions, which made him almost a personage among 
the émigrés there, and brought him a little badly wanted money. 
The book has traces of what may be called Chateaubriand’s 
‘regal French’; ‘ euvre de doute, de colére, et de révolte, plus 
sceptique encore qu’impie,’ is the account given of it by a great 
critic. No doubt it was a correct transcript of Chateaubriand’s 
mind at that period. Shortly, M. de Fontanes arrived in Lon- 
don with news of his mother’s death. Then came a letter from 
his sister Julie, telling him how much that excellent woman 
had been shocked by the sentiments expressed in the Essai, and 
exhorting him to come to a better mind. He did. ‘I wept and 
I believed,’ is his account of the matter. The result of this 
change was seen in the Génie du Christianisme. The work had 
indeed been begun earlier and laid aside. He now applied himself 
toit with new vigour. In May 1800 he returned to France, bring- 
ing the manuscript with him. He felt, to use his own words, 
that the publication of the book would decide his fate. But he 
did not know what changes the book required in order to succeed. 
Much light was radiated on this subject by Joubert, to whom 
Fontanes had introduced him. And Joubert presented him to 
Madame de Beaumont. 

Pauline-Marie-Michelle-Frédérique-Ulrique de Beaumont, 
who belonged to one of the most illustrious families of Auvergne, 
was born on the 15th of August 1768. She was the younger 
daughter of the Comte de Montmorin, the well-known and un- 
fortunate Minister of Louis XVI. Brought up, as all French 
girls of good family then were, in convents, she was told, when 
she was eighteen, that a husband was waiting for her in the 
person of Count Christophe de Beaumont, whom she had never 
seen. The marriage turned out to be most unhappy, which is 


16 Chateaubriand’s account in the Mémoires is, that he went to Suffolk ‘to 
decipher manuscripts in the Camden Collection.” Mr. Gribble (pp. 48-52) shows 
conclusively that this was not so, but that he went to teach French at schools 
and in private houses. It will be remembered that when Chateaubriand wrote 
the portion of the Mémoires dealing with this matter he was in London as 
French Ambassador. It is intelligible, if somewhat petty, that he should have 
shrunk from reference to his career as usher and private tutor. 
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not wonderful if, as the Baron de Frétilly alleges, the bride- 
groom was le plus mauvais sujet de Paris. After a few days 
the young wife left her husband, and returned to her father, who 
threatened him with a lettre de cachet in case he should molest 
her. In the year 1800 she divorced him. This proceeding, 
while effectually protecting her against him, did not, of course, 
annul her espousals in the eyes of the Catholic Church. That, 
however, was, in those days, of small importance to her, as she 
seems to have fallen into a kind of agnosticism.** The years of 
Revolution were terrible for Pauline de Beaumont. First her 
father was slaughtered, with revolting cruelty, by the Parisian 
mob. Next her mother, her brother Callixte, and her sister 
Madame de Luzerne, were arrested in the Chateau de Passy— 
they had sought refuge there—and were carted to Paris, 
where Madame de Montmorin and Callixte were guillotined, 
and Madame de Luzerne died of fever. Pauline de Beaumont 
insisted on accompanying them, but was soon expelled from the 
cart, as she seemed to be on the point of death, and was left by 
the roadside, in the snow. A poor peasant, Dominique Paque- 
reau, took compassion on her, and sheltered her in his hut for 
several months. Two old servants of her father’s, husband and 
wife, called Saint-Germain, found her there, and devoted them- 
selves to her for the rest of her life. Then Joubert, who lived 
in the neighbourhood, and had heard of her misfortunes, sought 
her out, and in his wife’s name and his own—he had been mar- 
ried the year before—offered her an asylum. Later on, she 
availed herself of the invitation, and from 1794 to the end of the 
century, she was often an inmate of his house at Villeneuve, 
where ‘ your green room’ was always ready for her. The subtle 
penetration of this refined and sensitive soul soon showed him 
that he had entertained an angel unawares. In truth, notwith- 
standing his uninviting exterior, and eccentric habits of life, he 
and she were of the same high intellectual and spiritual lineage. 
He has been well called ‘le plus fin, le plus délicat, le plus 
original des penseurs.’ These adjectives might apply also to 
Pauline de Beaumont, who had, besides, the charm of a highly 
bred woman, vexed with all ‘ the slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune.’ It is not too much to say that from 1794 to 1808 she 
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17 Souvenirs, p. 249. 

18 Her biographer writes: ‘Madame de Beaumont had been as religiously 
brought up as one could be in the high society of the eighteenth century. A 
second education had then come to her through her reading, and through the 
young and distinguished friends who surrounded her. The confiscations of the 
Revolution, the triumph of the implacable enemies of her family, the number- 
less misfortunes with which she was overwhelmed, brought her a third educt 
tion. She doubted for a time, according to her own expression, of divine 
justice and of Providence.’ La Comtesse de Beaumont, par A. Bardoux, PD. 250. 
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was the confidante of his deepest thoughts, the object of his un- 
ceasing solicitude ; and she knew well how to value the grave and 
tender friendship of a man ‘ who could love nothing which he did 
not respect, and whose respect was an honour.’ * 

In 1799 Madame de Beaumont, who had gone to Paris for the 
business of her divorce, took an apartment in the Rue Neuve de 
Luxembourg, where her friends gathered round her, on most 
evenings, in her modest and dimly lighted salon. One day 
Joubert took Chateaubriand there, and presented him to her. 
She was delighted, and more than delighted. ‘The Enchanter’ 
was the name which Joubert had bestowed upon Chateaubriand. 
Pauline de Beaumont altogether succumbed to his enchantments. 
To see him, to listen to him, was for her to worship him. She 
confessed it in her inimitable way, after hearing him read some 
pages of his René: ‘ Le style de M. de Chateaubriand me fait 
éprouver une espéce d’amour ; il joue du clavecin sur toutes mes 
fibres.’ She herself dwelt much among her own thoughts, but 
Chateaubriand tells us ‘Quand une voix amie appelait au dehors 
cette intelligence solitaire, elle venait et vous disait quelques 
paroles du ciel.” A new thing had come into her existence : ‘la 
divine douceur de l’amour spontané, naturel, irrésistible’; and 
now at last she was to find life worth living—the little that re- 
mained to her of life. Chateaubriand was then in the full bloom 
of early manhood, wielding that singular personal charm which 
he never altogether lost, even in extreme old age, with his 
Olympian head, his eyes full of mysterious meaning like the sea 
of whose colour they were, and his irristible smile—a smile, it 
was said, which belonged only to him, and to Napoleon. She, 
still young, with tender, grave almond eyes, and a sylph-like 
figure, though not strictly beautiful, fascinated Chateaubriand as 
instantaneously as he fascinated her. As M. Beaunier puts it: 
‘Il aima Pauline de Beaumont, certes imparfaitement ; il l’aima 
de son mieux.’*° She threw herself, with all the ardour of her 
impulsive temperament, into his literary work ; her great delight 
was to minister to it. He resolved to publish Atala separately 
from and in advance of the Génie—it originally formed part of 
that work. Madame de Beaumont was full of anxiety about its 
success. Joubert, who, as M. Bardoux finely says, loved her so 
well that he loved Chateaubriand also, calmed her fears. ‘The 
book,’ he told her, ‘ is like no other: it has a charm, a talisman 

* M. Bardoux writes: ‘Madame de Beaumont doit beaucoup 4 Joubert; il 
Ini doit beaucoup aussi : et cet empire qu’il exergait sur les autres, une femme 


qu’un souffle pouvait renverser, un étre tout de grace, de faiblesse, et de langueur, 
Vexerga, & son tour, sur le penseur ingénieux et fort.’ La Comtesse de Beau- 


mont, p. 210. 
* This reminds me of a profound remark of Bourget—‘ Pour les hommes la 


vanité fait le fond de presque tous les amours.’ 
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which it owes to the fingers of the workman.’ Joubert’s judg. 


ment was soon amply vindicated, and Chateaubriand gud. 
denly found himself famous not only in France, but throughout 
Europe, English, Italian, German, and Spanish translations of 
Atala quickly appearing. And now the great thing was to finish 
and publish the Génie. But for that, as Pauline de Beaumont 
saw, quiet was necessary. Inspiration would not come to Cha- 
teaubriand in a Parisian crowd. She herself provided the 
refuge required. She took for seven months a house at Savigny. 
Thither she and Chateaubriand betook themselves. Pauline de 
Beaumont’s delight was unbounded. ‘I shall hear the sound of 
his voice every morning,’ she wrote to her friend Madame de 
Ventimille: ‘I shall see him at work.’ ‘Her enthusiasm,’ 
her biographer writes, ‘was as boundless as her tenderness. 
And Chateaubriand had never been more gay, more boyish. They 
were like two truants running away.’ ™ 

In that still retreat the Génie was finished, and much that js 
best in it is unquestionably due to Pauline de Beaumont’s* 
keen perception, delicate sympathy and subtle intellect. ‘I 
wish,’ she wrote to Joubert, ‘ he had critics bolder and more en- 
lightened than me; for I am under a spell, and am much less 
severe than he is: it is detestable.’ Her biographer observes 
that it was not detestable at all, since it was just that spell which he 
had cast upon his tender companion that made him write his 
most eloquent pages; that hers was that voice divine of which 
every poet has need. The time went on all too quickly for them 
both. Chateaubriand was in a fever of composition. ‘He is 
working like a nigger,’ she wrote to Joubert. She sat at his 
table copying his extracts, arranging his notes, making her diffi- 
dent suggestions. It is notable as a sign of the times that no 
one seems to have been shocked by this irregular ménage. 
Joubert, who with his wife and child came to see them occasion- 
ally, rejoicing in the happiness of a woman so deeply interesting 
to him, blessed it and approved it, if not with a text, at all events 
with an aphorism. Chateaubriand’s sister Lucile, now Madame 
de Caux, Madame de Chateaubriand’s greatest friend, came too; 
and became the greatest friend of Madame de Beaumont also. 
“So passed the days.’ 

When the seven months at Savigny had expired, Madame de 
Beaumont returned to her apartment in the Rue Neuve de 
Luxembourg, where her friends gathered around her once more. 
The Génie du Christianisme appeared on the 14th of April 1802, 


21 Bardoux, La Comtesse de Beaumont, p. 317. 
2? M. Beaunier writes—and I agree with him—‘J’attribue 4 Pauline de 
Beaumont la délicate et la mélancolique poésie, qui est le plus subtil parfum du 
Génie de Christianisme.’ Trois Amies de Chateaubriand, p 76. 
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in five octavo volumes. The moment was opportune. Bonaparte 
had concluded his Concordat with the Holy See. The Churches, 
long closed and desecrated, were opened, and purged from their 
defilements, and Mass was again said in them. Sensible people, 
throughout France, were sick alike of atheism and of the fantastic 
tricks played by various sectaries who had tried to provide substi- 
tutes for the Catholic rites. The first edition of the Génie was 
exhausted in less than a week. The second was dedicated to the 
First Consul. Chateaubriand was absent a great deal from Paris 
in those days; in Avignon, where he had to take proceedings in 
respect of a pirated edition of the Génie, in Brittany to see 
Madame de Chateaubriand—he had not seen her for ten years— 
and elsewhere.** Meanwhile Pauline de Beaumont was ill and 
unhappy. ‘La société m’ennuie,’ she wrote, ‘il n’y a plus 
qu'une société pour moi ; la pauvre Hirondelle ** est dans une sorte 
d’engourdissement.’ She was, in fact, slowly dying of pulmo- 
nary trouble. : 
The success of the Génie was doubtless largely due to its in- 
tense vitality. 1t was the true transcript of the author’s mind, 
or, in Madame Récamier’s words, ‘a revelation of himself.’” 
It certainly took the world by storm, and secured for Chateau- 
briand at once a foremost, I might say the foremost, place among 
contemporary men of letters in France ”*—a place which he 
never lost as long as he lived. Moreover, it accomplished his 
object, which was to show that the Christian religion was the 
source of many most precious elements of modern civilisation. 
The book is not, what it is often called, an apology for Chris- 
tianity. It is rather, as the sub-title of the first edition indicates, 
an exposition of certain beauties *” of that faith, very generally 


* ‘Elsewhere.’ At Madame de Custine’s Chateau de Fervaques, among 
other places. This very attractive woman had thrown herself at Chateaubriand’s 
head, and he, like a lady in one of Oscar Wilde’s plays, could resist everything 
except temptation. 

* <The Swallow’ was a pet name given her by her friends. 

*<*Te lendemain elle [Madame Récamier] s’embarqua pour La Haye, 
et mit trois jours & faire une traversée de seize heures. Elle m’a racontée que 
pendant ces jours, mélés de tempétes, elle lit de suite Le génie du Christianisme ; 
je lui fus révélé, selon sa bienveillante expression.’ Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe, 
vol. iv. p. 397. 

* M. Giraud has well expressed this: ‘Si jamais écrivain a du premier 
coup séduit et ravi et conquis le public, c’est lui: et cette royauté, sans pré- 
cédent, devait durer prés d’un demi-siécle. II n’est pas un Maitre, il est le 
Maitre.’ Chateaubriand, Avant-propos, p. 6. 

* Le Génie du Christianisme, ou Beautés de la religion Chrétienne. The 
title which Chateaubriand thought originally of giving to his book was ‘ Des 
Beautés poétiques et morales de la religion Chrétienne, et de sa supériorité sur tous 
les autres cultes de la terre.’ On the first page of every volume of the original 
edition was the following epigraph taken from Montesquieu’s Esprit des lois :— 
‘Chose admirable! La religion chrétienne, qui ne semble avoir d’objet que la 
fdlicité de l’autre vie, fait encore notre bonheur dans celle-ci.’ 
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ignored or overlooked when Chateaubriand wrote. It is 4 
vindication of the religious sentiment in man as being, like the 
sentiment of love or art, an ultimate irreducible fact of our 
nature. It is really a poem. Joubert’s mellow wisdom antici- 
pated its mission in words which are worth quoting. ‘ We shall 
see what a poet will arise to purify France from the mess of the 
Directorate, even as Epimenides, with his sacred rites and poems, 
purified Athens from the plague.’ This is precisely what the 
Génie did. It addressed to a frivolous, sentimental, worldly 
generation just the considerations most likely to weigh with them. 
‘What an awakening!’ writes Madame Hamelin in one of her 
letters; ‘what a clatter of tongues, what palpitations of the 
heart! ‘‘ What! is that Christianity? ’’ we all exclaimed. ‘‘ Why, 
Christianity is perfectly delightful!’’’ A revolution was worked 
in the dominant sentiment of French society, and, to use Talley- 
rand’s mot, impiety became the greatest of indiscretions. But 
the success of the book in the salons was the least of its triumphs. 
It brought back into French life and literature what may be 
called a Christian note ; it repaired, and set flowing anew, foun- 
tains of emotion which had been supposed to be ruined for ever. 
Am I asked, Well, does anyone read it now? I suppose, not- 
withstanding the fine things in it, few do, except professed men 
of letters. The generation for which it was written has long 
passed away. We look at things with other eyes. The book did 
its work—a beneficent work—for the age to-which it was ad- 
dressed. ‘To our age it has no message. For us it is a document 
of history. 

The Génie had its effect upon Bonaparte. It led him to offer 
to its author the post of Secretary of Legation at Rome. Cha 
teaubriand, after some hesitation, accepted the appointment, and 
set out to take it up in May 1803. In September, Madame de 
Beaumont followed him thither. The doctors had sent her to 
Mont-Dore, where she became worse ; she could not rest there ; so 
she determined to go to Rome that, at all events, she might see 
Chateaubriand once more. It was a terrible journey, in those 
days, for a woman in her delicate, her moribund state. Her ex- 
citement kept her up ; but her great fear, as she expressed it, was 
that the drop of oil which still remained in her lamp of life should 
burn out too soon. At Florence, Chateaubriand met her; she 
had just strength enough left to smile, she writes. At Rome he 
installed her in a little house at the foot of the Pincian Hill, stand- 
ing in an orange garden. For a day or two, she felt better. The 
Pope, and the Cardinals resident in Rome, sent to inquire 
after her, and the Roman nobility followed their example— 
a curious instance of the tolerant spirit then prevailing, for 
her relations with Chateaubriand were perfectly well known. 
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The doctors told him that nothing but a miracle could save her. 
And soon the end came. Chateaubriand, weeping, broke the 
news to her. She took his hand and said ‘ Vous étes un enfant. 
Est-ce que vous ne vous y attendiez pas?’ She told him to send 
for the Abbé Bonnevie,” the Chaplain of the French Embassy, to 
whom she made her confession, and who was greatly edified by 
her patience and good dispositions.**” When Chateaubriand re- 
turned she said ‘ Eh! bien, étes-vous content de moi?’ Later 
on in the day they brought her the last sacraments with the 
solemnity and pomp—and crowd—which accompanied them at 
Rome, in those days. She saw, without the least tremor, ‘le 
formidable appareil de la mort,’ and, then, when she found her- 
self alone with Chateaubriand, they had their last talk—of the 
past, with its tender memories, of their plans for the future, never 
to be realised. She begged him to promise her to take up his 
married life with Madame de Chateaubriand, and he gave his 
promise. They buried her in the Church of San Luigi dei 
Francesi, Chateaubriand being the chief mourner. In a most 
touching letter,*° giving an account of her last moments, he 
begged of M. de Luzerne—the husband of her dead sister—two 
favours : that he might be allowed to raise a monument to her, 
and that he might take into his own service the two Saint-Ger- 
mains who had served her so faithfully, and her father before her. 
Both requests were readily granted. The bas relief ** in San 
Lugi bears these among other words: ‘F. A. de Chateaubriand 
a élevé ce monument a sa mémoire.’ The graceful bit of 
statuary has already suffered from the hand of time. But an- 
other monument, which time cannot touch, has been dedicated 
to her by Chateaubriand in some exquisitely tender and pathetic 
pages of the Mémoires d’ Outre-Tombe. 
W. 8S. Litty. 


28M. Biré tells us: ‘ Une étroite intimité s’établit entre l’auteur du Génie 
du Christianisme et le trés spirituel abbé, qui ne tarda pas & conquérir l’estime 
et l'affection de Madame de Chateaubriand. Jusqu’a leur mort il resta l’un de 
leurs plus fidéles amis.’ Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe, vol. ii. p. 335 note. 

* M. Séché observes : ‘ N’est-ce pas aux pieds d’une jeune paienne que fut 
écrit le Génie du Christianisme, et n’est-ce pas aussi par la vertu de ce livre que 
cette jeune femme mourit chrétienne?’ Hortense Allart de Méritens, Préface, 
p. 11. 

** Joubert wrote of it: ‘Rien au monde est plus propre 4 faire couler les 
larmes que ce récit. Cependant, il est consolant; on adore le bon garcon en le 
lisant, et quant a elle, on sent pour peu qu’on |’ait connue qu’elle efit donné dix 
ans de vie pour mourir si paisiblement et pour étre ainsi regrottée.’ 

51 In erecting it Chateaubriand spent all the money he had—and more. He 
mentions in one of his letters that it has cost him about nine thousand francs, 
and that he had sold everything to pay a part of this sum. 
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THE MAKING OF THE AUTHORISED 
VERSION 


THERE is in human nature a pious tendency to regard whatever 
is the object of a long-standing veneration as having come all at 
once by a special providence into the world in a perfect state, like 
‘the image which fell down from Jupiter ’ at Ephesus in the Acts 
of the Apostles, without any ascertainable origin or ancestry. The 
Prayer Book was so regarded by many Churchmen a short while 
ago, until liturgiologists began to explore and describe its mani- 
fold sources. The Authorised Version of the Bible is so regarded 
even to-day among Christians who have not made a study of 
Biblical translation. 

Yet the genesis of the present Authorised Version is easily 
learnt. It may be traced backwards to the labour of Tyndale 
in the earlier part of the sixteenth century, if not to the labour of 
Wickliffe in the latter part of the fourteenth century. Tyndale 
indeed it is, and not Wickliffe, who has been justly called ‘the 
Father of the English Bible,’ partly because he was the first person 
who made his translation of the Scriptures into English from the 
original Hebrew and Greek languages, rather than 2s Wickliffe 
made his from the Latin Vulgate; partly because, as Wickliffe’s 
translation was not printed, it never caught the popular taste, 
and its language had already become in a large measure obsolete 
a century and a half after its appearance, when Tyndale set to 
work upon the Bible. The translators of the present Author 
ised Version made no use of Wickliffe’s translation; but his 
translation was known to Tyndale and has exercised through 
Tyndale a considerable indirect influence upon the Authorised 
Version. 

Tyndale published a translation of the whole New Testament, 
but in the Old Testament only of the Pentateuch and the Book 
of Jonah. At his death, however, in 1536 he left in manuseripta 
translation of all the books of the Old Testament from Joshua to 
2 Chronicles—a translation which, like his printed work, wa 
practically incorporated in Matthew’s Bible. 

Next to Tyndale came Coverdale, whose version of the whole 
Bible was published in 1585 with a dedication to King Henry the 
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Eighth. It was therefore in a sense the first Authorised Version 
ofthe Bible. But it was not a direct translation from the original 
languages. Coverdale himself described his Bible on the title- 
page of his first edition as translated ‘ out of Doutche and Latyn 
into English.’ But it possesses a special interest, as the popular 
version of the Psalter in the Prayer Book is Coverdale’s trans- 
lation with a few changes which were brought into it in the Great 
Bible. The Psalter in the Prayer Book exhibits both the strength 
and the weakness—the forcible style and the defective scholar- 
ship—of Coverdale’s work. 

The Bible which bears the name of Matthew was really the 
composition of John Rogers. It was printed at Antwerp in 1537. 
As it appeared in English soon afterwards, with the royal licence, 
it may fairly be called the second Authorised Version. Matthew or 
Rogers affected no claim to originality. He followed Tyndale as 
far as T'yndale’s translation went, and where it was impossible to 
follow Tyndale he followed Coverdale. His Bible was reprinted 
in 1549, and he died in 1555. 

Two years after the first appearance of Matthew’s Bible, 1.e. 
in 1539, was published the English Bible which is commonly 
known as the Great Bible from its size, or as Cranmer’s Bible 
from the prologue which Archbishop Cranmer contributed to its 
second edition. It is sometimes described, too, by the name of one 
or other of its firm of printers, Richard Grafton and Edward Whit- 
church. It was the third Authorised Version. Cromwell, at whose 
instance it was issued, ordered that a copy of it should be set up at 
some convenient place in every church throughout the kingdom. 
It was, however, no more than a revision of Matthew’s Bible. 

The Geneva Bible, as it is called, was published in 1560 at 
Geneva, with a dedication to Queen Elizabeth. Its first English 
edition appeared in 1575. More than ninety editions were printed 
in England before the end of Elizabeth’s reign. It was an 
original translation, except so far as it depended upon the New 
Testament published a little time before by Whittingham. It 
was the first translation in which the text was divided into verses. 

The Bishops’ Bible, so called because the scholars by whom it 
was composed were principally Bishops, was a revision of the 
Great Bible carried out in the early part of Elizabeth’s reign 
under the auspices of Archbishop Parker. As copies of this 
Bible were ordered by royal authority to be placed in all cathe- 
drals and, ‘as far as can conveniently be done in all parish 
churches,’ it deserves to be regarded as the fourth Authorised 
Version. It was published in 1568. A corrected edition of it 
was published in 1572, and it continued to be reprinted from 
time to time for fifty years. The last edition of the whole Bishops’ 
Bible appeared in 1606; the last edition of the New Testament 
in the Bishops’ Bible so late as in 1618. 

Vou. LXIX—No. 410 CU 
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There was yet another translation made from the V 
at the instance of Cardinal Allen in connexion with the English 
Roman Catholic College at Douay. It is generally known 4s 
the Rheims Bible. The New Testament was published at Rheims 
in 1582; the complete Bible at Douay in 1609-10. In 1589 
Dr. Fulke, Master of Pembroke Hall in the University of Cam- 
bridge, published the New Testament of the Rheims Bible, with 
the New Testament of the Bishops’ Bible in parallel columns; and 
he added to them a severe commentary, written in a Puritan spirit, 
upon the text and the notes of the Rheims Bible. It was pm. 
bably through Fulke’s work that the translators of the present 
Authorised Version came to study the Rheims Bible. There 
ccn be no doubt that they made some use of it in the New Testa- 
ment, as in their preface headed ‘The Translators to the 
Reader’ they make unmistakable reference to the principles laid 
down in the preface of the Rheims New Testament. What was 
the actual influence of the Rheims Bible upon the Authorised 
Version has been fully discussed by Dr. Carleton in his mono- 
graph, The Part of Rheims in the Making of the English Bible. 

The Authorised Version of 1611 was the outcome of the Hamp- 
ton Court Conference in 1604. It was the answer of the Church 
of England to the objections urged by the Puritan party against 
the existing translations of the Bible. The translators in the 
interesting preface which they addressed to the reader—a com- 
position far better worth reading than the fulsome dedication to 
King James the First—use the following explicit language : 

‘The very Historical trueth is that upon the importunate petition of 
the Puritanes at His Majesties comming to his Crowne the Conference at 
Hampton Court having been appointed for hearing their complaints; when 
by force of reason they were put from all other grounds, they had recourse 
at the last to this shift, that they could not with good conscience subscribe 
to the Communion Booke, since it maintained the Bible as it was there 
translated, which was as they said, a most corrupted translation. And 
although this was judged to be a very poore and emptie shift, yet even here- 
upon did His Majestie beginne to bethinke himself of the good that might 
ensue by a new translation, and presently after gave order for this trans- 
lation which is now presented unto thee.’ 

The Authorised Version’ was produced by six different com- 
panies of translators sitting at Westminster, at Oxford, and at 
Cambridge. It was begun in 1607, and finished in 1611. It was 
not issued upon the authority of any royal proclamation, or Act of 
Parliament, or injunction of the Privy Council or even Canon of 
Convocation ; nor was it officially stated to be ‘ authorised’ ; but 
according to its title-page it was ‘ appointed to be read in churches,’ 
and it became, as it has ever since remained, the standard trans 
lation of the English-speaking Christian world. 

The translators, as they themselves declared, entertained 00 
idea of ‘ making a new translation or even of making a bad trans 
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lation into a good one.’ All that they aspired to do was ‘ to make a 
good one better, or out of many good ones one principal good one, 
not justly to be excepted against.’ ) 

It may be well to quote some of the instructions or rules laid 
down by the King, as is generally believed, for the guidance of 
the scholars engaged in preparing the Authorised Version of the 
Bible. The following seem to be the most notable : 


1. The ordinary Bible read in the church, and commonly called the 
Bishops’ Bible to be followed, and as little altered as the original will 


t. 
m3 The old ecclesiastical words to be kept, as the word Church not to be 
translated Congregation &c. 

6. No marginal notes at all to be affixed, but only for the explanation 
of the Hebrew or Greek words, which cannot without some circumlocution 
so briefly: and fitly be expressed in the text. 

7. Such quotations of places to be marginally set down, as shall serve 
for the fit reference of one Scripture to another. 

14. These translations to be used when they agree better with the text 
than the Bishops’ Bible, viz. (1) Tyndale’s, (2) Matthew’s, (3) Coverdale’s, 
(4) Whitchurch’s (i.e. Cranmer’s, or the Great Bible), (5) The Geneva. 


Such were the instructions or rules ; and a comparison of the 
Authorised Version with its predecessors, especially with such of 
them as are mentioned by the King, shows, I think, that the 
translators were faithful to the royal command in their adherence, 
as far as possible, to the language of the Bishops’ Bible; but 
that, where they saw good reason for departing from the Bishops’ 
Bible, they exercised a free discretion either in adopting phrases 
from some other version or in coining phrases of their own; and 
that in this exercise of their discretion they displayed a keen 
sense of literary grace and rhythm. 

It has seemed to me that the procedure of the translators in 
composing the Authorised Version of the Bible might be not un- 
suitably illustrated by comparing more or less fully the earlier 
renderings of some few salient passages in the Old and the New 
Testament with the renderings in the Authorised Version. The 


* Anderson, Annals of the English Bible, vol. ii. p. 377; Eadie, The English 
Bible, vol. ii. p. 191. 

*N.B. The subjoined table gives the dates of the several translations after 
Wickliffe’s ; 

1, Tyndale’s New Testament, 1525-6. Bible in part, 1530. 

2. Coverdale’s, 1535. 

3. Matthew’s, 1537. 

4. Cranmer’s, or the Great Bible, or Whitchurch’s Bible, 1539-40. 

5. Geneva, 1560. 

6. Bishops’ Bible, 1568. 

7. Rheims New Testament, 1582. Bible, 1609-10. 

8. Authorised Version (A.V.), 1611. 

9. Revised Version. (R.V.) New Testament 1881, Old Tesfament 1885. 
The dates are those of the earliest editions ; but it is the latest editions which 
ate generally quoted in the article, as they were presumably the editions in the 
hands of the translators, 
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Revised Version is quoted only as showing what is held by 
modern scholars to be the accurate translation of these passages, 

Genesis xlix. 4: ‘ Unstable as water, thou shalt not excel’ 
(A.V.). 

‘Unstable as water, thou shalt not have the excellency’ 
(R.V.). 

It is curious that the phrase ‘unstable as water’ goes back to 
Tyndale. It reappears in Matthew, and it is repeated in the 
Bishops’ Bible. The other translations are : ‘ Thou passest forth 
swiftly as the water ’ (Coverdale and Cranmer) ; ‘ Thou wast light 
as water’ (Geneva). In the latter half of the verse ‘ thou shalt 
not be excellent’ (Geneva) comes nearest to the A.V. and R.V. 
In the other translations, and notably in the Bishops’ Bible, the 
phrase is ‘thou shalt not be the chiefest.’ 

Deuteronomy xxxiv. 7 : ‘ His eye was not dim, nor his natural 
force abated’ (A.V. and R.V.). 

All the translations give ‘his eyes were not dim,’ except the 
Bishops’ Bible, ‘His eye was not dimmen.’ But Geneva and the 
Bishops’ Bible alone are identical with the A.V. and R.V. in the 
words ‘nor his natural force abated.’ Cranmer gives ‘ nor hys 
naturall coloure abated.’ In T'yndale and Matihew the Hebrew 
words are rendered ‘ nor his chekes abated ’ ; in Coverdale, ‘ and 
his chekes were not fallen.’ 

2 Samuel i. 23: ‘ Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pleasant 
in their lives, and in their death they were not divided’ (A.V. and 
R.V.). 

The translation is the same as in Cranmer and the Bishops’ 
Bible, except that in the Bishops’ Bible the plural ‘ deathes’ 
takes the place of the singular ‘death’; and the Bishops’ Bible 
is only a repetition of Geneva. 

The other successive translations before the Bishops’ Bible 
were : ‘Saul and Jonathas louely and pleasaunt in their lyfe, and 
in their death were not parted asunder’ (Coverdale), and ‘Saul 
and Jonathas louely and pleasaunt in their lyves were in their 
deaths not deuided’ (Matthew). 

2 Kings viii. 13 : ‘ Is thy servant a dog that he should do this 
great thing?’ (A.V.). 

‘But what is thy servant, which is but a dog, that he should 
do this great thing?’ (R.V.). 

A.V. differs little from the Bishops’ Bible, ‘ What is thy ser- 
vant a dogge, that I should do this' great thing?’; and here 
again the Bishops’ Bible reproduces Geneva. R.V., on the other 
hand, returns very closely to Matthew: ‘ What is thy servant, 
which am but a dogge, that I should do this great thyng?’ Cover- 
dale, like A.V., suggests not so much impotency as ingratitude in 
the words ‘ How so, is thy servaunt a dogge, that he should do 
such a greate thynge?’; so too Cranmer, perhaps, ‘ What is thy 
servaunt a dogge, that he shulde do such a great thyng?’ 
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Job-v.7 : ‘ Man is born unto trouble, as the sparks fly upward’ 
(A.V. and R.V.). 

This is practically the translation of the Bishops’ Bible and 
Cranmer : ‘ Man is borne unto labour, like as the sparks flee (or 
‘flye’) up,’ or Geneva, ‘ Man is borne unto travail, as the sparkes 
flye upward.’ The other translations (Coverdale and Matthew) 
give a different turn to the sentence: ‘It is man that is borne 
unto mysery, lyke as the byrde for to fle.’ 

Let me come to the critical passage, Job xix. 25, 26: ‘I know 
that my redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand at the latter day 
upon the earth: And though after my skin worms destroy this 
body, yet in my flesh shall I see God.’ (A.V.) 

‘I know that my redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand 
up at the last upon the earth : And after my skin hath been thus 
destroyed, yet from my flesh shall I see God.’ (R.V.) 

Here A.V. agrees almost verbally with Geneva, ‘I am sure 
that my Redeemer liveth and that he shall stand at the last on the 
earth, and though after my skin wormes destroy this bodie, yet 
shall I see God in my flesh.’ But the Bishops’ Bible is widely dif- 
ferent : ‘I am sure that my redeemer liveth, and that I shall rise 
out of the earth in the latter day, And shall be covered againe with 
my skin and shall see God in my flesh.’ It is almost the same as 
Coverdale, Matthew, and Cranmer, except that in them the word 
is not ‘ covered ’ but ‘ clothed.’ 

Psalm xc. 9: ‘We spend our years as a tale thal is told’ 
(A.V.). 

‘We bring our years to an end as a tale that is told’ (R.V.). 

The phrase ‘ We spend our years’ is common to the Bishops’ 
Bible, ‘We spende our years as [in speaking] a word,’ and to 
Geneva, ‘ We have spent our yeres as a thoght.’ The other ren- 
dering, ‘We bring our years to an end’ occurs in Coverdale, 
Matthew, and Cranmer. ‘ As a tale that is told’ is the phrase of 
Coverdale, Matthew, and Cranmer. It is evident then that the 
translators of the Authorised Version chose what they felt to be 
best from the two groups of translations lying before them. 

Proverbs vi. 6: ‘Go to the ant, thou sluggard ; consider her 
ways, and be wise’ (A.V. and R.V.). 

The interest of this passage is that the rendering is ‘Go to the 
Emmet’ in all the antecedent versions, except Geneva, where it 
is ‘Go to the pismire.’ The word ‘ant’ reverts to Wickliffe’s 
translation : ‘O thou slow man, go to the amte ether pissemire.’ 
The latter part of the verse is translated in Geneva, ‘ beholde her 
waies, and be wise’ ; but elsewhere ‘ consider her wayes, and 
learn to be wise.’ 

Keclesiastes xii. 6 : ‘ Or ever the silver cord be loosed, or the 
golden bowl be broken, or the pitcher be broken at the fountain, 
or the wheel broken at the cistern’ (A.V. and R.V.). 
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The translation of this verse in the Bishops’ Bible is : ‘ or eyer 
the silver lace be taken away, and or the golden well be broken, 
or the pot be broken at the well and the wheele broken upon the 
cesterne.’ The meaning is equally obscure in both translations; 
but the translators of the Authorised Version have given it a 
poetical or rhythmical force which it seems to lack elsewhere, 
Thus Coverdale and Matthew read : ‘ Or ever the sylver lace be 
taken awaye, or the golden bande be broken, or the pot be broken 
at the well, and the whele upon the cisterne.’ So, too, Cranmer, 
except that it gives, possibly by a mistake, ‘ or the golden well be 
broken ’ for ‘the golden bande.’ The word ‘pitcher,’ instead of 
* pot,’ is taken from Geneva, where the verse is translated ‘ Whiles 
the silver corde is not lengthened, nor the golden ewer broken, 
nor the pitcher broken at the well, nor the whele broken at the 
cistern.’ 

Ecclesiastes xii. 13 : ‘ Let us hear the conclusion of the whole 
matter : Fear God, and keep his commandments : for this is the 
whole duty of man’ (A.V.). 

‘ This is the end of the matter ; all hath been heard : fear God, 
and keep his commandments ; for this is the whole duty of man’ 
(R.V.). 

It is well known that the Hebrew here is obscure. It contains 
no word answering to ‘duty,’ nor does the word ‘duty’ occur in any 
antecedent translation except Geneva : ‘ Let us heare the end of 
all ; feare God and kepe his commandements : for this is the whole 
duetie of man.’ The translators of the Authorised Version have 
slightly modified and amplified Geneva. The initial phrase: 
‘ Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter’ is peculiar to 
A.V.; but ‘ Let us heare the conclusion of all things,’ in Cover- 
dale, Matthew, Cranmer, and the Bishops’ Bible approaches it 
more nearly than ‘ Let us heare the end of all,’ in Geneva. Once 
again then the translators have seen fit to exercise their selective 
or discriminating faculty. 

Isaiah liii. 5 : ‘He was wounded for our transgressions, he twas 
bruised for our iniquities ; the chastisement of our peace was upon 
him ; and with his stripes we are healed’ (A.V. and R.V.). 

The translation most nearly follows Geneva, where the only 
difference lies in the second clause ‘he was broken (instead of 
‘ bruised ’) for our iniquities.’ The Bishops’ Bible is more widely 
removed : ‘ he was wounded for our offences, and smitten for our 
wickednesse ; for the paine of our punishment was laied upon him, 
and with his stripes we are healed.’ But the Bishops’ Bible 
agrees with the other antecedent translations, except that the un- 
certainty of the Hebrew tense has led to the use of the future tense 
in Coverdale, Matthew, and Cranmer, e.g. ‘he shall be wounded’ 
instead of ‘ he was wounded,’ etc. It may be noticed that Wick- 
liffe makes use of the past tense. 
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Isaiah lv. 1: ‘ Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the 
waters, and he that hath no money ; come ye, buy and eat; yea, 
come, buy wine and milk without money and without price’ (A.V. 
and R.V.). 

The first clause, ‘Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the 
waters’ is taken from Geneva. Everywhere else it is ‘Come to 
the waters all ye that be thirsty.’ Similarly the second clause, 
‘Come ye, buy and eat’ is very close to the ‘ come, bie and eat’ 
of Geneva, closer than to the ‘ come, buy that ye may have to eat ’ 
of the other translations. But they all give ‘he that hath no 
money,’ whereas Geneva gives ‘ he that hath no silver’ ; and in 
the third clause, ‘Come, buy wine and milk without money and 
without price ’ is nearer to ‘ without silver and without money ’ in 
Geneva than to ‘ without any money or money worth’ in Cover- 
dale, Matthew, Cranmer, and the Bishops’ Bible. This is a case 
where the translators have deliberately altered the Bishops’ Bible, 
and approximated to Geneva, though not without making some 
sight improvement even in Geneva. 

Jeremiah xiii. 23 : ‘Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the 
leopard his spots?’ (A.V. and R.V.). 

It is strange that Wickliffe is the only translator who gives 
‘the Ethiopian,’ or, to be quite accurate, ‘an Ethiope’ in his 
earlier, and ‘a man of Ethiope’ in his later version. In all the 
other versions except Geneva the phrase is ‘the’ (or in the 
Bishops’ Bible ‘a’) ‘Woman of Inde.’ In Geneva it is ‘ the 
blacke More.’ 

‘The leopard ’ is peculiar to A.V. and Geneva. In all other 
versions, including the Bishops’ Bible, it is ‘the catte of the 
mountaine.’ 

Micah vi. 8: ‘He hath shewed thee, O man, what is good ; 
and what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?’ (A.V. and R.V.). 

The antecedent translators vary between ‘I will shewe thee’ 
(Coverdale, Matthew, and Cranmer), and ‘ he hath shewed thee ’ 
(Geneva and the Bishops’ Bible). It is only in A.V. and R.V. 
that the second half of the verse assumes an interrogative form, 
‘and what doth the Lord require of thee? ’ ; elsewhere it is ‘ and 
what the Lord requireth of thee.’ 

The final words ‘ to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God,’ are slightly varied from ‘ to do justly, to 
love mercy, and to humble thyself to walk with thy God ’ (Geneva 
and the Bishops’ Bible). They depart a little further from ‘ to do 
right, to have pleasure in lovynge kyndnesse, to be lowly and to 
walk with thy God’ (Coverdale, Matthew, and Cranmer). 

In the New Testament it is natural to begin with the Lord’s 
= and I will take the Prayer as it appears in St. Luke’s 

1. 
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St. Luke xi. 2-4: ‘ Our Father which art in heaven, Hallowed 
be thy name. Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done, as jp 
heaven, so in earth. Give us day by day our daily bread. And 
forgive us our sins; for we also forgive every one that is indebted 
to us. And lead us not into temptation ; but deliver us from eyil’ 
(A.V.). ' 

‘Father, Hallowed be thy name. Thy kingdom come. Give 
us day by day our daily bread.. And forgive us our sins; for we 
ourselves also forgive every one that is indebted to us. And bring 
us not into temptation’ (R.V.). 

It may be added that the clauses of the Prayer cuattttedl on the 
ground of textual criticism in the Revised Version are translated 
in the margin ‘ which art in heaven.’ ‘Thy will be done, as in 
heaven, soonearth.’ ‘ But deliver us from the evil one’ or ‘ from 
evil.’ 

The Lord’s Prayer begins with the words not ‘Our Father’ 
but ‘ O our Father ’ in all the antecedent versions except Rheims, 
which gives simply ‘Father,’ and Geneva, which agrees with 
A.V. in giving ‘ Our father.’ 

* Hallowed be thy name’ is the rendering in all the versions, 
except Rheims, where it is ‘sanctified be thy name.’ The 
preference for a Latin to an Anglo-Saxon word is everywhere 
characteristic of Rheims. 

‘Thy kingdom come’ is universal. But the clause ‘ thy will 
be done, as in heaven, so in earth’ is not found anywhere before 
A.V. In the Bishops’ Bible, it is ‘ Thy will be done even in earth 
also as it is in heaven’ ; in Tyndale, ‘ Thy will be fulfilled even in 
earth as it is in heaven,’ and Tyndale is followed by Matthew, by 
Coverdale, except that Coverdale substitutes ‘ upon earth’ for 
‘even in earth,’ and by Cranmer, except that Cranmer gives 
‘even in earth also as it is in heaven,’ and by Geneva, with the 
initial alteration ‘ Let thy wil be done.’ 

The clause ‘ Give us day by day our daily bread ’ is in the order 
of the words similar to the ‘Geue us this daye our daylie bread’ 
of Coverdale. Elsewhere it reads ‘ our dayly breed geue us ever- 
more’ (Tyndale and Matthew), or ‘ our daily bread give us this 
day ’ (Cranmer, Geneva, and the Bishops’ Bible). 

There is no variety in the words ‘and forgive us our sins’ ; but 
Geneva alone agrees with A.V. in the translation ‘for we also’ 

(or ‘even we’) ‘ forgive everyone’ (or ‘ everyman ’) ‘ that is in- 
debted to us.’ Coverdale also preserves the idea of indebtedness 
in the words ‘for we also forgeue all them that are detters unto 


us. 
In the other translations from Tyndale downwards there is 


different idea introduced by the words, which are practically the 
same in all, ‘for even we forgive every man that trespasseth us, 
i.e. trespasses against us. 
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Finally the words ‘And lead us not into temptation’ are the 
same in all the versions from Tyndale downwards ; so too are the 
words ‘but deliver us from evil’ except in the Bishops’ Bible, 
‘but deliver us from the evil.’ Rheims, however, omits ‘but 
deliver us from evil.’ 

The following passages chosen almost at random from the New 
Testament will perhaps serve as evidences of the literary or artistic 
spirit underlying the composition of the Authorised Version : 

St. Matthew vi. 34: ‘Take therefore no thought for the 
morrow: for the morrow shall take thought for the things of 
itself’ (A.V.). 

‘Be not therefore anxious for the morrow: for the morrow 
will be anxious for itself’ (R.V.). 

It is remarkable that the phrase ‘take no thought for the 
morrow,’ although its meaning in the seventeenth century would 
be more emphatic than it is now, is not found in any one of the 
earlier versions. They all read ‘Care not for the morrow,’ as Tyn- 
dale, Coverdale, Cranmer, Geneva, and the Bishops’ Bible. It is 
only Rheims which gives the more suitable, although still inade- 
quate rendering ‘Be not careful for the morrow.’ The translators of 
the Authorised Version would seem to have regarded all the previous 
renderings as defective. In the second part of the sentence the 
translation of Tyndale, ‘ But let the morrow care for itselfe,’ is 
exactly followed only in Matthew. The other translations are 
‘the morrow shall care for it selfe’ (Coverdale, Geneva, and the 
Bishops’ Bible); ‘Let the morow care for it selfe’ (Matthew) ; 
‘To morowe day shall care for it selfe’ (Cranmer), and ‘ the mor- 
row day shall be careful for it self’ (Rheims). 

An important passage is: St. Matthew xix. 6: ‘ What there- 
fore God hath joined together, let not man put asunder’ (A.V. and 
R.V.). 

The earlier translations invert the clauses, except Rheims, 
which gives ‘That therefore which God hath joyned together, 
let no man separate’; but they all read ‘ Let not man there- 
fore put asunder that which God hath coupled together.’ ‘ Joined 
together’ is the phrase of Rheims alone; but Wickliffe’s trans- 
lation is ‘that thing that God hath joyned.’ The trans- 
lators then took ‘ put asunder’ from the Bishops’ Bible, ‘joined 
together ’ from Rheims, and by inverting the order of the clauses 
gave new point or force to Our Lord’s command as a whole. 

St. Luke xvi. 8: ‘The children of this world are in their 
generation wiser than the children of light’ (A.V.). 

‘The sons of this world are for their own generation wiser 
than the sons of the light’ (R.V.). 

The superior rhythm of A.V. as compared with R.V. is evident 
enough. The phrase ‘ the children of this world ’ is traceable in 
an unbroken line through the several translations back to Tyn- 
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dale. It is curious that Wickliffe used the phrase ‘ the sons of 
this world,’ which reappears in R.V. The translators owed the 
phrase ‘in their generation’ to Rheims and Geneva. In the 
Bishops’ Bible it is ‘in their nation ’ as also in Cranmer, but else. 
where ‘ in their kynde’ (Tyndale, Coverdale, and Matthew), 

St. John xiv. 2: ‘In my Father’s house are many mansions’ 
(A.V. and R.V.). 

This is Tyndale’s translation, repeated by Matthew, Cranmer, 
and Rheims. In Coverdale it is ‘dwellynges’ ; in Geneva and 
the Bishops’ Bible, ‘ dwelling-places.’ It seems that the trans- 
lators of the Authorised Version preferred the statelier term 
‘mansions’ to ‘ dwellynges’ or ‘ dwelling-places.’ 

Acts xvii. 5 : ‘ Certain lewd fellows of the baser sort’ (A.V.). 

‘Certain vile fellows of the rabble’ (R.V.). 

The translation in A.V. is original. It is Rheims which comes 
nearest to R.V. in the words ‘ of the rascal sort certaine naughtie 
men.’ The translation in Geneva is ‘Certeine vagabondes 
and wicked felowes.’ The word ‘ vagabondes’ occurs in all the 
other translations from Tyndale downwards, the phrases being 
everywhere ‘evyll men which were vagabondes,’ except in the 
Bishops’ Bible, where it is ‘Certain vagabondes and evil men,’ 

Romans vi. 23 : ‘ The wages of sin is death’ (A.V. and R.YV)). 

This is Wickliffe’s translation, repeated in Geneva. In Tyn- 
dale, Matthew, Cranmer, and the Bishops’ Bible it is ‘ the reward 
of sin is death,’ but in Coverdale, ‘ death is the reward of sin.’ In 
Rheims there is the curious phrase, ‘The stipends of sinne, 
death.’ 

1 Corinthians ix. 22: ‘ I am made all things to all men, that I 
might by all means save some’ (A.V.). 

‘I am become all things to all men, that I may by all means 
save some’ (R.V.). 

In the earlier part of the sentence, ‘I am made all things to all 
men,’ A.V. agrees with the Bishops’ Bible and Geneva. Wick- 
liffe’s translation is ‘ to alle men I am made alle thinges’ ; but in 
Rheims the translation is ‘ To al men I became al things.’ There 
is in Tyndale a curious variant, ‘In all things I fassioned my selfe 
to all men ’—a variant followed exactly by Matthew and Cranmer, 
and less exactly by Coverdale, ‘I am become of all fasshions unto 
every man.’ 

The latter part of the phrase, ‘that I might by all means save 
some,’ is derived by A.V. from the Bishops’ Bible and Geneoa. 
The other translations are ‘ to save at the lest waye some’ (Tyn- 
dale, Cranmer, and Matthew) ; ‘ To save some at the lest ’ (Cover- 
dale) ; and ‘ That I might save al’ (Rheims). 

1 Corinthians xiii. 1: ‘Though I speak with the tongues of 
men and of angels, and have not charity, I am become as sounding 
brass, or a tinkling cymbal ’ (A.V.). 
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‘If I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, but have not 
love, 1 am become sounding brass, or a clanging cymbal’ (R.V.). 

The rhythmical superiority of A.V. to R.V. will scarcely be 
disputed ; but it is curious that the only authority who translates 
dyamy ‘charity,’ rather than ‘love,’ in this famous chapter of 
St. Paul’s writings is Wickliffe, except indeed Rheims, which, as 
usual, prefers the Latin to the Anglo-Saxon word. Everywhere 
else the translation is ‘love.’ It is curious too that the phrase 
‘sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal’ is universal in the trans- 
lations, until it is altered, not perhaps for the better, in R.V. 

1 Corinthians xiii. 12 : ‘ Now we see through a glass, darkly ’ 
(A.V.). 

‘Now we see in a mirror, darkly’ (R.V.) with the marginal 
note, ‘ Gr. ‘‘ in a riddle.’’’ 

There is no antecedent authority for the exact phrase of A.V. 
It is an alteration of the Bishops’ Bible, ‘ Nowe we see in a glasse, 
even in a dark speaking ’ ; but the Bishops’ Bible agrees with all 
the other translations from Tyndale downwards, except that 
Coverdale gives ‘ thorow a glasse,’ and Rheims ‘ by a glasse in a 
darke sort.’ 

It can scarcely be held that the translators of the Authorised 
Version made an improvement when they turned ‘ in a dark speak- 
ing’ into the adjective ‘darkly,’ as the equivalent of the Greek 
by alviypare. 

2 Corinthians xii. 7: ‘There was given to me a thorn in the 
flesh, the messenger of Satan to buffet me’ (A.V.). 

‘There was given to me a thorn (marg., ‘ stake’) in the flesh, 
a messenger of Satan to buffet me’ (R.V.). 

Whether ‘ thorn’ or ‘stake’ is the more accurate equivalent 
to the Greek oxéXoy , neither the one word nor the other appears 
in any translation before A.V. The rendering wherever it is 
literal is ‘a pricke in the fleshe’ (Geneva), or ‘a pricke of my 
flesh’ (Rheims), or ‘a pricke to the flesh’ (the Bishops’ Bible). 
But Tyndale adopted the metaphorical rendering ‘ unquyetnes of 
the flesshe,’ and it was followed exactly by Matthew and almost 
exactly by Cranmer, ‘unquyetness thorowe the flesshe.’ In 
Coverdale the rendering is still less literal, ‘There is a warnying 
geuen unto my flesh.’ 

It should be added that the phrase ‘to buffet me’ is universal 
in the translations. It goes back to Tyndale, and even to Wick- 
liffe. 

Philippians i. 21 : ‘To me to live is Christ, and to die is gain’ 
(A.V. and R.V.). 

This is almost exactly the translation of Rheims, ‘ unto me to 
live is Christ, and to die is gaine.” Nowhere else is the word 
‘gain’ used. It is everywhere ‘advantage.’ Thus the Bishops’ 
Bible reads, ‘ Christ [is] to me life, and death is to me advantage,’ 
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nor is there any variety of translation, except in Geneva, ‘ Christe 
is to me both in life, and in death advantage.’ 

1 Thessalonians v. 21 : ‘ Prove all things ; hold fast that which 
is good’ (A.V. and R.V.). 

Once more A.V. approaches most nearly to Rheims. ‘ Prove 
all things, and hold that which is good,’ but it derives the expres. 
sion ‘ hold fast’ from the Bishops’ Bible, ‘ examine all things; 
hold fast that which is good.’ Elsewhere the translation is always 
‘examine all thinges, and kepe that which is good’; except 
Coverdale, ‘ prove all thinges, and kepe that which is good.’ 

Hebrews xi. 1: ‘ Faith is the substance of things hoped for, 
the evidence of things not seen’ (A.V.). 

‘Faith is the assurance of things hoped for, the proving of 
things not seen ’ (R.V.). 

Here again A.V. is evidently superior in rhythm to R.Y. 
Wickliffe’s translation ‘ faith is the substance of thinges that ben 
to be hoped ’ is practically repeated in Rheims, ‘ faith is the sub- 
stance of things to be hoped for’ ; but in no other translation is 
the word ‘substance’ used. The Bishops’ Bible gives ‘ faith is 
the ground of things hoped for’ ; Geneva ‘ faith is the grounde of 
things which are hoped for.’ Tyndale is followed by Cover. 
dale, Matthew, and Cranmer, in the translation ‘ Faith is a sure 
confidence of thynges which are hoped for.’ 

In the latter part of the verse the words ‘the evidence of 
things not seen’ are taken from the Bishops’ Bible, with which 
Geneva nearly agrees, ‘the evidence of things which are not 
sene.” The other translations are ‘a certayntie of thynges which 
are not sene,’ (Tyndale followed by Coverdale, Matthew, and 
Cranmer), or ‘ the argument of things not appearing’ (Rheims). 

James iii. 5: ‘Behold, how great a matter a little fire 
kindleth!’ (A.V.). 

‘Behold, how much wood is kindled by how small a fire!’ 
(R.V.). 

A.V. borrows its translation from the Bishops’ Bible. ‘ Matter’ 
is the word used only in A.V. and the Bishops’ Bible. Elsewhere 
it is ‘thing’ (Tyndale, Coverdale, Matthew, Cranmer, and 
Geneva), except in Rheims, ‘ behold howe much fire what a great 
wood it kindleth.’ The translation ‘wood’ reappears in R.V. 
‘How much fire’ is peculiar to Rheims. ‘A little fire’ is the 
rendering of all the versions earlier than A.V., as it is in A.V. 

Revelation xxi. 22, 23 : ‘I saw no temple therein : for the Lord 
God Almighty and the Lamb are the temple of it. And the city 
had no need of the sun, neither of the moon, to shine in it ; for the 
glory of God did lighten it, and the Lamb is the light thereof’ 
(A.V.). 

‘I saw no temple therein : for the Lord God the Almighty, and 
the Lamb, are the temple thereof. And the city hath no need of 
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the sun, neither of the moon, to shine upon it : for the glory of God 
did lighten it, and the lamp thereof is the Lamb’ (R.V.). 

The unhappy translation of R.V., ‘the lamp thereof is the 
Lamb,’ finds no parallel except in Rheims, ‘the Lambe is the lamp 
thereof,’ and even there Rheims is more rhythmical than R.V. 
It is easy to see that A.V. reverts almost verbally to Tyndale, 
‘There was no temple therein. For the Lord God Almighty and 
the lambe are the temple of it, and the cite hath no nede of the 
sonne, neither of the mone to lyghten it, for the bryghtness of God 
dyd lyght it, and the lambe is the lyght of it.’ The Bishops’ 
Bible is practically the same as Tyndale, the only difference being 
the substitution of ‘the glorie of God did lighten it’ for ‘the 
bryghtness of God dyd light it.’ ‘ The brightness of God ’ is also 
the translation in Coverdale, Matthew, and Cranmer, but ‘the 
glorie of God’ in the Bishops’ Bible. Rheims characteristically 
gives ‘the glory of God hath illuminated it.’ But it is because 
the Authorised Version, like the Pilgrim’s Progress, owes so much 
of its popularity to the use of simple homely Anglo-Saxon words 
and phrases, that the influence of Rheims upon its translators, 
although happily it was limited, has not, so far as it went, been 
beneficial. 

It is hoped that the instances thus cited will be enough to prove 
the literary care and skill of the scholars by whom the Authorised 
Version of the Bible was composed. The Authorised Version is 
indeed a revision of successive revisions. As has been shown, it is 
not the only version which may be said to have been authorised ; 
rather is it the fifth or sixth authorised version ; nor indeed is its 
own authorisation beyond dispute. But there can be little doubt 
that it has been the most powerful of all instruments in shaping 


.the thoughts and moulding the characters of the English-speaking 


peoples, and in uniting them all the world over by a strong and 
subtle tie which can never be broken. That there isan Authorised 
Version of the Bible which is universally accepted by all denomina- 
tions of Christians in the Reformed Churches throughout the 
English-speaking world is a matter of profound and intense thank- 
fulness. For some three centuries it has ruled with unchallenge- 
able sway. No Bible of equal importance ever existed before, 
and it is more than doubtful, as the fate of the Revised Version 
suggests, whether any such Bible could be produced at the pre- 
sent time or will ever be producible in the future. How the 
Authorised Version by its matter and its phraseology has per- 
meated not the language only but the life of the Anglo-Saxon race 
will be the subject of a second paper. 
J. E. C. WELDON. 
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Ir is counted by foreigners as a virtue to the credit of the people 
of Great Britain that, although they take their politics seriously, 
party differences are not allowed to interfere with private friend- 
ships. Over and over again visitors of other nationalities have 
expressed to me in the past their surprise at meeting leading 
statesmen of opposing parties at the same London dinner-parties; 
at the obvious friendship existing between men, in the lobbies 
and smoking-rooms of the House of Commons, who have but re- 
cently taken violently different sides in debates within the Cham- 
ber ; at the curious and remarkable evidences of the esprit de corps 
which obtains among the rank and file of our representatives even 
though their political objectives may demand the maximum of 
reciprocal hostility during the actual hours of business. Such an 
apergu of our political temperament has certainly been both 
merited and just during the past generation—a period which 
has seen the acerbities of party hostility sensibly diminished and 
the rigid formalities of party address almost universally foregone. 
It is now quite usual for politesses, of quite other than a perfunc- 
tory character, to be exchanged between the two front benches 
both in the Commons and the Lords; the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion may indulge without remark in praise of ‘ the lucid and bril- 
liant speech ’ of his most formidable antagonist ;_ whilst the Prime 
Minister may return the compliment, and express his full appre- 
ciation of ‘the eminently fair and impartial survey of the 
situation ’ just completed by the champion of those who are hourly 
anxious to sit upon the Government benches, without fear of 
reproach from his own side. I believe, however, that these 
friendly habits of speech are of comparatively recent birth, and did 
not exist in the days of Mr. Disraeli, who once soundly rated & 
junior supporter for referring to a Liberal as ‘my honourable 
friend,’ and who, when Prime Minister, never dined with a politi- 
cal opponent if he could possibly avoid it. Those were the 
strenuous days when parties were only two in number and they 
were sharply separated the one from the other; when political 
feeling ran at fever heat through Senate and Salon alike; 
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when the language of the hustings and the lampoons of the tavern 
were as highly flavoured as the ale which accompanied them ; 
when no one thought of referring to the serious tactics of party 
warfare merely as ‘ playing the game.’ 

Let me note, in passing, how keenly Dr. Creighton, the late 
Bishop of London, used to resent the use of this last phrase when 
applied to the real businesses of life, and especially to politics ; 
for, although he admitted that in England adherence to the ‘ rules 
of the game’ was of the essence of our island character, and so 
gave the words a certain symbolic value when applied elsewhere, 
yet he shuddered at the possible growth of a triviality of thought 
which, confusing the greater with the lesser issues of life, might 
endeavour to attach to all the graver adventures of national exist- 
ence the importance, not so much of the rules, as of the spirit 
of a ‘game.’ : 

It seems to me that this attitude of outward carelessness for 
party ties and formalities is disappearing surely, if not swiftly, 
as must be the case when men are no longer occupied in debating 
the details of minor measures, but are engaged in mortal combat 
for first principles, dear to one side or the other. We have seen 
something of this change in our social life of the past year or two : 
we have heard of interrupted friendships, and of society ostracism ; 
and I think that the bitterness of certain contests during the recent 
elections goes to prove that the electorate is once more ready to 
fight out its differences according to the sterner canons of the 
camp, rather than by the amateur regulations of the football field. 

But I admit that we have not yet gone so far in this direction 
that our party fights are already shorn of their gaiety (although 
our wall posters during the elections of December last were deplor- 
ably free from humour), or that our rival demonstrations have 
become tame and colourless affairs. No; so long as canvassing is 
permitted to continue, and ‘ the voice ’ is still audible at our meet- 
ings, so long we may be certain of pleasant oases in the droughty 
wilderness of an election campaign. 

Being myself one of those who cannot count effective canvass- 
ing among his natural gifts, this duty is one that seldom falls 
upon my shoulders; but I envy the good canvasser his or her ex- 
periences, which seem only to increase in variety and entertain, 
ment as the contest proceeds. It is due to such invaluable sup- 
porters that their labours should not go altogether unrecognised, 
nor the lighter incidents of their unobtrusive vocation pass com- 
pletely out of sight ; wherefore I would respectfully suggest to the 
literary editors of those weighty tomes known as Election Hand- 
books or Hints to Canvassers, that they should include in their 
forthcoming volumes a chapter dealing with the quaint experi- 
ences which have befallen their myrmidons in previous campaigns ; 
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such an addition would add not only to the sale of their literature, 
but also to the information of us all. Who, for instance, am 

the Unionist party is not relieved to know that one of the towns 
comprised in the Ayr Burghs is irreclaimably Tory? This delect. 
able spot appears to be as conservative in its Toryism as the res 
of Scotland seems conservative in its Radicalism. This fact js 
stated on the authority of an experienced Liberal canvasser, who 
toiled for days at the dreary work of conversion in the aforesaid 
town, but without result. He will, I trust, allow me to reprodug 
this disappointing dialogue : 




















Canvasser.—Surely you will give us your vote this time, sir? (he said 
to a poor man standing at the corner of the street). 

Voter.—Na, na; I’m voting Tory, as my faither and grandfaither did 
before me. 

Canvasser.—But surely you don’t want your food taxed, and six hundred 
peers to dictate to forty millions of people? &c. 

Voter.—I dinna ken and I dinna care about thon; my faither and ny 
grandfaither were Tories and I’m a Tory, too. 

Canvasser.—Well, I must say that is a most unintelligent answer. If 
your father and grandfather had been thieves, what would you have been! 

Voter (pensively).—If my faither had been a thief and my grandfaither 
had been a thief? . . . (brightening) likely I’d have been a Liberal! 



















This ancestor-worship flourishes nowhere more than in North 
Britain, as the following story, which was going the round of the 
Edinburgh clubs, clearly proves. A certain school inspector 
noticed that in one class-room a good many of the children were 
wearing party colours, and he thought he would question them o 
the point. ‘ Why are you a Liberal?’ said he to one boy. ‘Be 
cause my faither is a Liberal,’ came the prompt reply. ‘ And why 
are you a Tory?’ to another. ‘My mither sweeps out the Con- 
servative Club,’ was the answer unabashed. 

The use of colours to express a political faith is very confusing; 
I know of several streets in England which divide constituencies 
where on one side of the street blue stands for Tory as, on the 
other side, it implies a Liberal. In these districts the resident 
does not use the word ‘colour’ to denote creed, for fear of misap- 
prehension ; a new comer, however, may do so at his own risk, 
like Mr. X., who was sent to canvass one of these boundary lines. 
He rang the door-bell of a small house, and was answered by 4 
diminutive child, who said that her father was out. “And what 
‘‘colour’’ is your father, my dear?’ After a short pause she re 
plied, ‘ Well, I think he used to be ginger, but he’s very bald 
now.’ But children apart, it would be an excellent thing ifs 
representative symposium could be convened to settle upon dis- 
tinctive colours for the various political parties in the State, 
although I am convinced that no decision would be arrived at (ot 
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adhered to) without a great deal of heart-burning—so conserva- 
tive is the country at large in certain respects. As it is, those who 
doa large amount of speaking during election time are under the 
constant danger of sailing under false colours. One passes from 
a platform where ‘true blue’ is synonymous with a Unionist, 
only to find that rosette filched from us the following evening 
and a pink and white emblem substituted for it ; on the next night 
we are tricked out in scarlet, or it may be in purple and orange 
(‘Purple for the King, Orange for the Faith’), or other delights. 
It ought not, however, to be difficult to ascertain which are the 
oldest or the most convenient political colours, and to advise 
Liberals and Tories to wear them ; leaving the later organisations, 
such as the Nationalist and Labour parties, to make a distinctive 
choice of uniform for those who serve in their ranks. 

But I must return to the canvasser for a moment, if only to 
recount the sad interview between a certain noble lady in the 
South of England and one of her tenants’ wives. Her ladyship 
was most anxious that Gaffer Hodge should vote for her son, but 
learned from his wife that he had already promised his vote to the 
opposition candidate—for a consideration. On hearing this the 
lady of the manor, scenting bribery within her gates, demanded 
to know what form this corruption had taken, but the faithful 
wife kept her secret well. Then, changing her tactics, some 
golden coins appeared in the canvasser’s palm : ‘I will give you 
these,’ said she, ‘if you will tell me what induced your husband 
to vote against my son.’ The good dame took the money and re- 
plied, ‘ J promised him a warm winter coat; and your ladyship’s 
kind present will more than pay for it.’ 

I often wonder whether the intervention of canvassers really 
makes much difference to the vote which a man intends to give ; 
of course the minds of the undecided and perplexed are sometimes 
confirmed by a well-timed visit from an expert, but I doubt 
whether fixed intentions are often changed thereby. Certainly 
the resolve of one Irish elector last winter remained adamant 
under the strain of severe trial. He had determined to vote for an 
O'Brienite against the Nationalist candidate, and every sort of 
pressure was put upon him to make him reconsider his decision. 
At last his wife, almost in tears, assured him on the morning of 
the poll that, if he carried out his intention, she had high ecclesi- 
astical authority for warning him that he would be turned into a 
rat. The elector, not believing for a moment that the parish priest 
had been to canvass, nor that he had said anything so ridiculous, 
rejoined : ‘ Ye may tell his Riverence that, whatever his spiritual 
power, he has no zoological influence over me’ ; then he left the 
house to record his vote. But he turned back, and called to his 
wife : ‘Biddy, ye’d better kill the cat . . . just in case.’ 

Vou. LXIX—No. 410 xX 
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It will be noticed that, in nearly every case where canvagser 
and electors are engaged in controversy, the latter generally come 
off best. It was, therefore, with a feeling of some satisfaction 
that I heard one candidate tell the story of a visit which he paid 
in order to solicit a vote. He had been warned on no account to 
see that elector’s wife, who was a regular Fury at election time, 
but to insist on an interview with the man himself. §o, duly 
cautioned, he proceeded to the house and knocked. Nobody 
answered ; then he rang the bell, then shouted. At last a window 
on the first floor was flung open in a passion, and he beheld the 
half-dressed form of a dishevelled and grey-bearded female, who 
screamed at him, ‘ Who the devil are you?’ Calmly he replied, 
‘Madam, I am the barber ; don’t you want me? ’—and passed on. 
At the outset of this paper I wrote that I believed the last elec- 
tion was, at any rate in certain parts of England, rather more 
bitterly contested than of yore. A good many meetings were 
broken up by rowdies, some were carried on under something like 
a state of siege from without, and others were enlivened by flights 
of sparrows, or a plague of rats, each bedizened with party colours, 
let loose within the schoolroom. Most candidates remain com- 
paratively unmoved by such demonstrations as these, which 
seldom have any significance of personal hostility, and find their 
compensations elsewhere. One man told me that he was greatly 
heartened by a surprise ovation which he received on entering the 
principal street of the chief town in his constituency on the eve of 
the poll. He was late for a midday meeting, and was driving 
very fast in his motor car down the street. Suddenly he espied a 
funeral coming towards him, and therefore put on all his brakes, 
bringing the car to a sudden standstill. The cortége advanced, 
the hearse passed him, and the mourners on foot approached. 
My friend was bare-headed, and easily recognisable ; what was his 
surprise when one and all of them began to wave and shout ‘ Good 
old Z. ; good luck to-morrow,’ and proceeded on their way. Such 
is election fever at its height ; it detaches men from every other 
preoccupation, as a certain postscript to a letter, written to a 
candidate by a broken-hearted widower, whose wife was to be 
buried on polling day, shows ; it ran : ‘ If you get in to-morrow, I 
shall be the happiest man in the three Kingdoms.’ My sequence 
of thought will perhaps be obvious if I mention here, before pass- 
ing on to the subject of meetings, the case of the gentleman at 
Exeter who was convinced that Mr. St. Maur would be returned 
to Parliament, giving as his reason for the faith that was in him 
the fact that he was an undertaker, and had buried fifteen more 
Conservatives than Liberals since the New Year. That was ina 
part of the country where the dead do not attend the poll, as they 
have the inconvenient habit of doing (by proxy) in some consti- 
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tuencies within our knowledge ; but it was not very far from a 
certain registration court where a vote was disputed on account of 
the demise of an elector who, however, turned up to claim his 
privilege, mentioning incidentally that he was the corpse in ques- 
tin! The foregoing anecdotes show that there is a macabre side 
to electioneering, as well as a merry one, little as one might have 
been inclined to think so. 

The main source of entertainment during our political cam- 
paigns is still the public meeting, large or small, where the 
candidate has every opportunity of showing his mettle. If heisa 
man of capacity or experience, he is seldom silenced unless his 
audience is wholly hostile, which is rarely the case. The ‘ voice’ 
is generally to be heard ; it may be a help or a hindrance, as chance 
dictates, but eloquence and relevant stories can generally com- 
mand both attention and applause. Personally, I did not hear 
many good anecdotes told in the course of the election speeches, 
but perhaps that was my misfortune. One of the best was a 
propos to the speaker’s wish that Mr. Asquith would clear his party 
of the imputation of being synonymous with the Labour party 
and the Socialists ; the orator was ‘ reminded ’ (this is the classic 
way of introducing an illustration) of Andrew Kirkaldy, the golfer 
of renown, who was asked in the luncheon interval between two 
important matches whether he would care to wash his hands. 
‘Na, na,” he replied, according to the story, ‘ that wad spoil ma 
grip.’ But, before we pass to dialogues with the ‘voice,’ let us 
confer temporary immortality upon an episode connected with the 
name of Mr. F. E. Smith. It is reported that, at one meeting, he 
closed an eloquent speech with a peroration suggested by the 
season of the year: ‘ As I came to this great gathering I heard 
the church bells ringing, and they seemed to give me a message 
for you. ‘‘ Ring out the old, ring in the new,’ ’—an apposite 
quotation which was cheered to the echo. So popular became the 
phrase that it was soon in everybody’s mouth, and passed into 
current use ; but with a most unfortunate result for him who had 
first uttered it. A few nights afterwards, in another northern 
constituency, a local politician closed his observations to an elec- 
tion crowd with the words : ‘ As I came to this great meeting, I 
heard bells ringing from the old church tower, &c.,’ and the 
famous phrase made its telling effect. The speaker concluded, 
and the meeting waited for the arrival of the orator of the evening, 
Mr. F. E. Smith, the patentee of this piece of applied poetry. 
His speech was an uninterrupted success until the very end, 
when the image of Lord Tennyson crossed his mind. ‘As I was 
driving into the town just now, your church bells pealed out, and 
seemed to give me——’ ‘The rest was drowned in delighted 
xx2 
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laughter and friendly cheers: ‘We've had that message once 
already to-night,’ cried the ‘voice’ above the din which pre- 
vented the repetition of the suggested meaning of the music, 

Finally, let me try to make good my theory that political 
gatherings without the ‘voice’ would: be drab affairs indeed. 
Remember, the ‘ voice’ artist is not a heckler; his qualities are 
of quite a different order. The heckler appears at your meeting, 
primed to the larynx with puzzling questions, or with interrup- 
tions of a more or less brainy character. Such an one it was who 
goaded the G.O.M. to his famous retort, which was heavily 
criticised at the time. Said the heckler, at the end of his long cate- 
chism, ‘Am I to understand——?’ . . . ‘ You?—UNDERSTAND?”’ 
thundered Mr. Gladstone, as he sprang from his chair to the table, 
‘I am responsible for the understanding that the Almighty has 
put into this skull of mine, but I am not responsible for the 
understanding that may be in that skull of yours.’ It will be 
remarked that the veteran Prime Minister did not suffer hecklers 
gladly. But our friend ‘the voice’ is a breezier feature alto- 
gether. What Redmond cadet and Mr. Macveagh supply to the 
House of Commons, the ‘ voice’ purveys to the public meeting; 
his is no sustained effort, it is ‘ hit or miss’ every time. If he 
hits, he is the popular hero of an hour; if he misses, he becomes 
the village ‘butt ’ for a much longer period. 

The Constitutional question was perhaps his happiest hunting- 
ground in last December, though he occasionally met his match. 
To one peer, who was explaining somewhat sharply that he was 
taking part in this campaign because he was ‘the lord of the 
manor,’ the voice retorted ‘ then you ought to have the manners of 
a lord.’ And there was another peer, anxious to prove to his 
audience that he was descended from some civic dignitary who 
held office in the City of London centuries ago; he began, ‘You 
have all heard, I suppose, of Dick Whittington—thrice Lord 
Mayor of London (loud cheers); well, I am not descended from 
him, but——’ ‘ From his cat,’ piped out the voice at the back of 
the hall, and the ensuing tumult of laughter denied us the pleasure 
of learning what post his ancestor had occupied. Such are the 
victories of the ‘ voice’; let me now instance one or two of its 
defeats. I heard of one charming young peer, just starting in 
public life north of the Tweed, who was being rather roughly 
handled at a meeting, until a voice yelled at him, ‘ Where did you 
get your title from?’ To which he quietly rejoined, ‘ From 
the same place that you got your —— face; from my father,’ and 
the meeting cheered this personal score which immediately secured 
him a friendly hearing to the end of his speech. And another oal- 
league of mine relates his perpetual gratitude for the help rendered 
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by an unknown presence in the crowd; my friend was dilating 
upon the iniquities of the present Government in respect of their 
treatment of the licensed victualler : 

‘In life he is harassed by restrictions and duties; his trade is crippled, 
he is taxed almost out of existence; and when, finally, he dies—what do 


they do then?’ 

‘Bury the bloke,’ cried the voice. 

‘Right,’ said the speaker; ‘ that is the first and only time they treat 
him like other men.’ 


Such are the vicissitudes, now of gaiety and now of humiliation, 
through which I suppose we all pass on our pilgrimage to the 
House of Commons, if we are fortunate at the polls ; lucky enough, 
indeed, if we can appreciate the humours and discount the failures 
as they cross our path. Then follows the far easier task of thank- 
ing our supporters, and doing the best we can to bury the hatchet 
with our enemies. ‘ Now is the moment to be generous to those 
who have worked against us,’ cried a victorious candidate in the 
market-place, after the declaration of his election result ; and on 
the morrow he received a letter from a lady opponent who said 
that she had heard of his benevolent intentions, and invited him, 
therefore, to subscribe to her fund for a new set of false teeth! 
This was embarrassing enough, but I declare I am almost more 
sorry for the new M.P. who was congratulated by a confidential 
and enthusiastic worker in a very poor constituency, as follows : 
‘We are so glad to have you for our member; it will all be so 
different now. Mr. X., your predecessor, was too much of a 
gentleman for us.’ Poor man, he could only promise that he 
would never give his constituents reason to complain in that 
direction again. 

Here let us leave the candidates, conquerors and fallen, for 
the present, to enjoy the labours or the leisure which Fortune 
has dealt out to them. Enough has been said to show that the 
lighter side of an election campaign has not yet wholly disappeared 
from our ken ; but I doubt whether it will stand the strain of two 
General Elections every year. We must wait and see. 


Tan MALcoLo. 
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THE STORY OF THE ‘CROWN DOMAIN’ 


‘ Lest we forget, lest we forget!’ 


In the ceaseless struggle between the elements of good and evil 
which dispute their hold upon humanity and mould the destinies 
of mankind, there stands out here and there some transcendental 
episode illustrating the momentary triumph of one or other of 
those elements in a given set of circumstances. From it there 
springs a whole category of inter-related consequences affecting 
profoundly the current of contemporary thought and action, 
acting and reacting in a thousand unsuspected ways. And we 
recognise that only the touch of a master-hand can do justice to 
the theme, can draw from it the lesson we should learn and, 
whether in prose or verse, in the trappings of fictional present- 
ment, or in the more sober garb of historical exposition, point the 
true moral to a puzzled world. 

The story of the ‘ Crown domain ’ of the Congo constitutes, 90 
it seems to me, such an episode, and I set down the facts here 
in the hope that at some future time the master-hand may be 
found to gather them together, sift them, and provide us with the 
key to the enigma. To the average individual they must appear, at 
this close proximity of time, irreconcilable with the. general belief 
which attributes, through much groaning and travailing of body 
and spirit, a steady advance of man towards higher idealism and 
wider culture. That a tragedy so dreadful as this tragedy of the 
* Crown domain ’ of the Congo, so protracted, concealed in the folds 
of so colossal an hypocrisy, pursued with such impunity for ends 
so essentially commonplace, and provoking so little emotion, 
could have taken place in the present generation induces a feeling 
of mental bewilderment. We are thrust back with violence into 
an atmosphere which we can no longer breathe without acute 
discomfort. 

Very shortly after investigation into what was going on in 
the Congo was taken seriously in hand—i.e., some ten years 
ago—it became clear not only that the Congo Free State was 
the scene of deeds unsurpassed in horror, but that those deeds 
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were the direct outcome of a financial scandal of great dimensions. 
The Congo Government published no balance-sheet of revenue 
and expenditure: it merely issued annual estimates. This in 
itself was singular. Suspicion became certainty when, not with- 
out considerable difficulty, the figures of the sales by the Govern- 
ment’s brokers in Antwerp of the rubber and ivory secured from 
the native under the guise of taxation, and indicated in the 
Oficial Bulletin as the product of the impét en nature, were 
obtained. A comparison between the sales and the published 
estimates of receipts disclosed a difference of many millions of 
francs annually. Further inquiry led to the discovery that the 
actual quantity of rubber brought to Antwerp by the Congo 
steamers was enormously greater than the figures publicly issued 
in Belgium. These and other inquiries, extending over several 
years, placed beyond doubt that the official estimates of revenue 
published by the Congo Government were grossly inaccurate, and 
that, far from being unable to make both ends meet, as was con- 
stantly asserted and readily believed, the Congo Free State was 
yielding enormous returns to some one. To whom? The data 
even then to hand justified a direct charge being levelled at King 
Leopold of personally abstracting large sums from the public 
revenues of that so-called State, and of acquiring them by methods 
which would have raised a blush to the cheek of a sixteenth- 
century conquistador. The charge was, of course, furiously 
repelled by the mouthpieces of the Belgian King in the Chamber 
and in the Press, and by his friends in this country. The Congo 
Government issued a positive denial. Every centime yielded by 
the impét en nature was paid—so ran the official statement—into 
the State’s Exchequer. Several Englishmen who then posed 
in public as the persistent apologists of the Sovereign of the 
Congo denounced the accusation as both abominable and scanda- 
lous. Newspaper offices in this country began to be flooded 
with communications, mostly anonymous, in which the 
accusers were represented as agents of a financial conspiracy 
aiming at the organisation of a sort of Jameson Raid against the 
African dependency of a blameless monarch, or working in the 
interests of Liverpool merchants. The Times, reviewing Affairs 
of West Africa (1902),! remarked : ‘ The accusations the author 
does not hesitate to bring personally against King Leopold IT. are 
80 grave that . . . we hesitate without further investigation to 
give currency to his assertions.’ But a corner of the veil was soon 
to be raised, and complete avowals were to follow. 

Towards the end of 1902 the existence in the Congo of a 
mysterious ‘ civil personality ’ known as the ‘ Crown domain’ was 
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revealed to an astonished world. In the Royal Decree announcing 
the fact, the simple-minded had an opportunity of appreciating 
that an area one-sixth of the Congo territory, or just twice the 
size of England and Wales, had, by a series of secret Arrétés, 
the first of which dated many years previously, been declared 
the property of the Congo ‘Crown,’ together with six mings 
unspecified as to locality, and had been converted into a sort of 
trust. In the course of the debate in the Belgian Parliament 
which followed, in the ensuing year, this remarkable revelation, 
the Belgian Premier feltno embarrassment in declaring the appw- 
priation to be in every sense worthy of the ‘ social, literary, and 
artistic’ objects with which it had been conceived and carried 
out. He admitted, as it were in passing, and as a matter of no 
particular importance, that the revenues from the ‘ Crown domain’ 
were not included in the public revenues of the Congo Free State, 
but were dealt with separately by a committee of three persons, 
whose names he gave—viz. the King’s personal aide-de-camp, 
a steward of his Civil List, and the Finance Secretary of the Congo 
Government. As Sovereign of the Congo, the Premier declared, 
the King was the master of its revenues. ‘ It is an abuse, it isa 
danger, it is a thing contrary to our constitution that the King, 
to whom is allotted emoluments by the nation, should become 
a merchant and a speculator,’ was the indignant comment of the 
veteran Liberal leader, M. Janson. 

Thus was established that for many years past the proceeds 
from the rubber and ivory extracted as ‘ taxes in kind’ from the 
natives in one-sixth of the Congo had not been paid into the 
public revenues, but had been abstracted therefrom and credited 
to a Fondation of which the Sovereign was the creator and three 
of the Sovereign’s creatures the trustees. Thus was admitted, 
after two years’ fierce denials, that the published returns of the 
Congo’s revenues were fraudulent, and that a country in tropical 
Africa as large as two Englands and Wales was being run by one 
man for his own ends, who disposed in secret of its revenues. 

With this disclosure the full hideousness of the situation 
became apparent, for although the purely artificial boundary of 
the ‘Crown domain,’ as then revealed, stopped within about a 
hundred miles of the extensive stretch of river bank running 
parallel with the boundary, that stretch was now seen to form 
the natural water-frontage of the domain on the main river, the 
ingress and egress for its mysterious depths. And it was precisely 
from this intermediate and more readily accessible region that the 
most terrible reports of inhuman cruelties had been received. Of 
the interior region nothing was known at the time of the disclosure. 
All that we did know was that in 1899 a party of English mis 
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sionaries had ascended the Ruki, a great central affluent of the 
Congo which drains a portion of the mystic domain of the Crown ; 
that the stewards of the African Galahad had displayed a modesty 
so earnest lest unhallowed feet should foul its soil and unhallowed 
eyes observe its “ social, literary, and artistic ’ evolution ; that the 
missionaries had been pursued by some of the chivalry of the 
region, and under a strict guard of thirty rifles barred off from 
all intercourse with the regenerated heathen. They had not been 
allowed to speak to, or even to buy food from, their nearest native 
neighbours, and had had to descend the Ruki in canoes in a state 
of semi-starvation. ‘That divinity which doth hedge a king’ 
had evidently set a thicket of bayonets around this sacred enclosure 
in which the master philanthropist, from his far distant palace in 
Brussels, devised peace for the benighted African. 

Since 1908 much ink has been spilled in the Chancelleries of 
Europe and much human blood has fertilised the territory of 
the ‘ Crown domain ’ ; and it is possible to evolve something like a 
connected narrative which shall illuminate the African side of 
the ‘social, literary, and artistic’ creation, imagined by that 
‘restless, ardent, vivifying, and expansive sentiment’* which 
sought to ‘ brighten with the flow of civilisation the dark places 
of sad-browed Africa,’* and whose exquisite disinterestedness 
Stanley, who, like almost everyone else at the time, readily 
believed in King Leopold, assured a Manchester audience twenty- 
six years ago the average man might not fully appreciate, ‘ since 
there were no dividends attaching to it.’ * 

The first definite public intelligence of the awful tragedy of 
the “Crown domain’ was supplied by the Rev. J. B. Murphy’ and 
the Rev. E. V. Sjéblom, an Irishman and a Swede respectively, 
both of the American Baptist Missionary Society, in 1895 and 
1897. As here explained, it only transpired seven years later that 
the experiences they recounted had actually occurred in the Crown 
domain. Sjéblom, passing through England in May 1897, 
delivered a public address, and immensely impressed all who heard 
him. Sir Charles Dilke, who was not prejudiced in favour of 
missionaries, described him as an ‘ apostolic figure.’ But these 
men and their colleagues, Banks, Clarke (of whom we shall hear 
more presently), and Randall, had furnished the British Consul 
on the Congo, Mr. Pickersgill, between 1895 and 1897 with similar 
information. It was communicated to the Foreign Office; but 
the Foreign Office suppressed it, as the Foreign Office did all 
reports which reached it from the Congo, and from the British 


? Stanley, speaking on behalf of King Leopold at Manchester in 1884. 
5 Tbid. 4 Ibid. 
5 See the Times, the 18th of November 1895. 
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West African dependencies about the Congo, until compelled to 
depart from that shameful attitude by the public agitation.‘ 

For nearly eight years a sinister pall of silence hung over the 
‘ Crown domain.’ It was rent asunder in 1904 by the Rev. A. E, 
Scrivener,’ of the British Baptist Missionary Society, and by the 
British Consul, Roger Casement,* when much that had appeared 
incredible in Murphy’s and Sjéblom’s reports was fully substan- 
tiated. The process was continued with the publication of the 
evidence furnished in 1905 to King Leopold’s Commission of 
Inquiry by Scrivener and Clarke*; by the Rev. W. Cassie 
Murdoch *° in 1907 ; finally by Vice-Consul Armstrong in 1908." 
In addition to the testimony of these nine witnesses a certain 
amount of information has been available from Belgian sources." 
With this evidence, which is abundant and detailed and covers a 
period of some eleven years, the story of the sack of an extensive 
portion of the ‘Crown domain’ can be reconstructed in its main 
lines. 

But let us glance for a moment at this region before the advent 
of King Leopold’s rubber-hunters. 
_ In the ’eighties and early ‘nineties the western part of the 
‘Crown domain ’ appears to have been densely populated. The left 
bank of the Congo from Kwamouth to Equateurville, forming the 
river frontage of the domain, sheltered some of the most active 
centres of native life and trade in the whole of the Congo Basin, 
such as Bolobo, Lukolela, and Irebu. Bolobo with its 40,000 
inhabitants was a great market for the ivory and camwood-powder 
trade.** Lwukolela rejoiced in a population of 5000. Midway 
between Lukolela and Equateurville the Congo curves inwards 


6 1904. These old reports have never been published: vide Great Britain 
and the Congo (Smith, Elder & Co.). 

* Over twenty years’ experience in the Congo. Spent July, August, and 
September 1903 travelling in the ‘Crown domain.’ Sent me his journal. 

8 Interviews with refugees from the domain and other evidence. Over twenty 
years’ experience of Africa. Knew the Congo in 1887. Africa, No. 1, 1904. 

® His diary and copies of his letters written at Ikoko in the years 1892-99, 
handed to the Commission of Inquiry at Ikoko at the end of 1904: sent me 
copies, certified by a Congo magistrate: evidence, together with all other 
evidence taken by Commission, suppressed by Congo Government. This applies 
also to Scrivener’s evidence before Commission at Bolobo. 

10 Journey of 450 miles into the ‘ Crown domain’ in the summer of 1907. Sent 
me his notes, which were communicated to the British Government and pub- 
lished (in 1908) in the 7'imes and other papers. 

11 Entering the ‘Crown domain’ from the Kasai side : travelled to Lake 
Leopold II. and north of it in the autumn of 1907. Africa, No. 1, 1908. 

12 Debate in Belgian Chamber in 1903 known as ‘le débat des mains coupées’: 
later debates: Laurent’s report in the Bulletin Officiel of the Congo State for 
1897 : private advices. 

13 A crimson cosmetic obtained from the bark of a species of camwood, used 
for rubbing into the skin, for religious ceremonies, &. A very large native 
trade used to be done in the article. 

14 1887 : Casement and the missionaries. 
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gnd then outwards, forming an extensive triangular enclave 
known as Lake Mantumba. On its south shore stood Irebu, the 
‘Venice of the Congo,’ with its 8000 to 10,000 human souls, 
the home of the Bayanzi, the champion traders of the Upper 
Congo who travelled hundreds of miles up and down the river, 
middlemen in the ivory and cloth trade between the riverine tribes 
south and north, knowing every landing-place on the river banks 
for a distance of 1000 miles.** All round the lake dwelt an enter- 
prising, muscular, and numerous fishing and trading people ; their 
towns, ranging from 4000 to 300 inhabitants, surrounded by 
plantations of palms, cassava, and tobacco; their huts, well 
thatched and trim, each with its little adjoining square patch of 
tobacco plants carefully tended **—goats and poultry abounding in 
the straggling main street which traverses these centres of Congo 
life from end to end. Here is a village smithy, busily turning 
out hoes and knives, spears and copper anklets; there the car- 
penter fashioning canoes and paddles; the weaver; the maker 
of fishing-nets, mats for roofing purposes, twine, baskets— 
the materials for which, and for many other things, are supplied 
by the bountiful forest. 

And so, northward from the lake along the great river to 
Equateurville and the Ruki, the affluent of the Congo which forms 
the fluvial highway into the northern portion of the ‘ Crown 
domain.’ Along the banks of this considerable artery penetrating 
deep into the Continent, and known in its higher reaches as the 
Busira, then as the Tchuapa, dense masses of natives crowded, gaz- 
ing open-mouthed at the earlier pioneers,’” before the bloody dawn 
of ‘moral and material regeneration’ rose upon their horizon. 
Here, too, the villages are prosperous and well cared for, live 
stock especially being very plentiful. As the Ruki is the northern 
highway, so the Kwa or the M’Fini forms the southern, running 
up into the southern apex of Lake Leopold the Second, then 
branching eastward for many hundreds of miles under the name of 
the Lukenie. ‘No other length of equal waterway that I know 
has so many people,’ wrote Grenfell in 1888. Being so much more 
distant from the main river, out of touch with the more active 
centres of commercial dealing, the native communities round the 
inland lake are of a different stamp—milder, quieter, more peace- 
ably inclined ; but energetic withal, excelling in pottery-making 
and the smelting of ore; great fishermen ** for their own needs 
and for purposes of barter with neighbouring tribes; makers of 

15 Stanley. 

16 Delcoommune, &c. 

™ Grenfell, von Francois; Delcommune, ‘Ces rives sont bordées d’une 


Population trés dense.’ (89). 
48 Tnvolving ‘an immense amount of labour.’ Grenfell. 
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large quantities of salt from the potash obtained by burning a 
kind of water-reed, large stacks of which lie piled up in every 
village; maintaining, too, large and flourishing plantations of 
bananas, cassava, and tobacco. In short, throughout the region 
over which was impending so awful a fate, was presented the 
picture of a primitive people, with the virtues and vices of 
natural man, destined under just government to increase, 
multiply, and advance rapidly in arts and crafts, because a 
people to whom trade and barter was the dominating passion 
of existence. Their timidity once conquered, their confidence 
once gained, what might not be made of them?’® But for some 
inscrutable reason they were fated to build up with their life's 
blood the fortune of a Christian monarch; to be lashed, 
starved, murdered, and bestially mutilated that Belgian under. 
takings in China and South America might prosper; to pro- 
vide with their tears the funds required to subsidise a Press 
bureau that their plight might be concealed from the world; to 
see their homes go down in flames and ruin, while in Brussels, 
in Antwerp, and in Ostend were raised public buildings, open 
spaces were cleared and beautified, racecourses were laid out, and 
museums were lavishly embellished. 

In 1893 the rubber hunt began along the river frontage of the 
domain, and packs of black, fierce human hounds, armed with the 
Albini rifle and led by Belgian officers, swept inwards. Round 
Lake Mantumba they settled down steadily to their fell work with 
Bikoro as base ; then, by degrees, working more into the heart of 
the domain, moved on to Lake Leopold the Second, up the Ruki, 
the Busira, and the Momboyo. 

By the end of 1894 the river frontage and the Lake Mantumba 
district had been stricken as by a pestilence. The people of 
Irebu had abandoned their homes and crossed in thousands to the 
French bank. The ‘ Venice of the Congo’ was dead. Bolobo 
was shattered. Ikoko, beautifully situated in a bay at the south 
end of the lake, where the American missionaries had founded a 
station amid a ‘ fine-looking, bold, and active population of 4000 
souls within one and a half mile radius,’ was virtually destroyed. 
The sudden compulsory demand for large quantities of rubber as 
tribute, enforced by a brutal soldiery commanded by officers 
stimulated to every species of excess by the promise of lavish 
bonuses, had driven the natives first to futile resistance, then 

* “Le trafic est la pensée dominante de toutes ces peuplades. Elles ne sont 
guerriéres que pour leur défense, agricoles que pour leurs besoins propres : elles 
ne sont pas pastorales. Elles sont commercantes toutes, et c’est par le commerce 
que se fera leur rénovation. Afin de pouvoir commercer librement et « 


sécurité elles accueillent et attirent ceux qui leur promettent protection.’ Wauters 
in 1893. 
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to panic-flight into the bush. Everywhere fighting, incendiarism, 
murder, and universal exodus. And mutilation of the—not always 
—dead as an organised system, serving the double purpose of a 
check upon cartridges expended by the soldiery and of an engine 
ofterror. The cartridges dealt out to the raiding bands of soldiers 
entrusted with the care of driving the villagers to the forest for 
rubber, and punishing those that refuse or are behindhand in their 
supply, are carefully counted. The corporal is made responsible 
for wastage, and for each cartridge used a severed hand must 
be brought in.*® Baskets are furnished the soldiers for the pur- 
pose, which, by a refinement of ingenuity, the women are required 
to weave. Before the eyes of the horrified missionaries the 
soldiers return from their forays with well-filled baskets of hands 
smoked and dried ‘ on a little kiln.’** These are placed in rows 
before the representative of the most Christian King and carefully 
counted.** Nine years later the world is to be edified by the jocular 
admission of one such representative that 1300 hands were 
brought him.** But this is a merely trifling number, for on the 
Momboyo cartridges are expended at the rate of 1000 a month in 
the process of making rubber, which means that in six months 
‘6000 people are killed or mutilated.’ ** Sometimes the victorious 
troops return with bunches of these severed members swinging 
up sticks thrust upwards in the bow of their canoes. Hands of 
men only? Nay—of women and little children also.* Indeed, so 
numerous become the latter that the Belgian inculcators of moral 
and material regeneration hurl taunts at their savage allies. ‘ You 
kill women only! You cannot kill men! Show me that you can 
kill men!’ So, in certain districts, the necessary proof is sup- 
plied. Nor has the supreme degradation yet been reached, for a 
Belgian official has still to hit upon the happy idea of feeding his 
dog upon the hands which are brought him.** 


Of the fact of this mutilation and the causes inducing it there can be 
no shadow of doubt. It was not a native custom prior to the coming of the 
white man: it was not the outcome of the primitive instincts of savages in 
their fights between village and village: it was the deliberate act of the 
soldiers of the European Administration, and these men themselves never 
made any concealment that in committing these acts they were but obeying 
the positive orders of their superiors. 


In which, both as to the first and to the second portion of this 
statement, Consul Roger Casement is supported by unimpeachable 
evidence, apart from the fact that mutilation of enemies slain in 
war—not as an incidental act of hatred, but as a systematised 

20 Casement. 21 Sjéblom. 22 Murphy. 

*3 Belgian Debate, 1903, and, again, March 1910. 


24 Casement. 25 Clarke, Sjéblom. 
26 Clarke, before the Commission of Inquiry. 
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practice—is unknown in native custom from one end of Africg 
to another. The diplomacy which knew of these infamies and 
tolerated them’ proposes to-day to wash its hands both of the past 
and of the future. But they must be recalled, lest as we stand 
before the Triumphal Arch commemorating Belgian independence 
in Brussels, and wander in the halls of the Colonial Museum at 
Tervueren, or admire the coat of arms of the city of Antwerp,” 
we forget this maimed and tortured black humanity—these men, 
women, and children whom the British people and their Govern- 
ment committed ‘in the name of Almighty God’ to the tender 
mercies of Leopold the Second. 

Already by May 1895 Clarke, writing to a friend in Ohio, can 
say of his own immediate neighbourhood that ‘rubber has cost 
hundreds of lives. The scenes I have witnessed while unable to 
help the oppressed have been almost enough to make me wish I 
was dead.’ His reiterated appeals to the supreme collector of the 
King’s revenues on the spot are vain, and in March 1896 toa 
friend in Boston he unburdens his soul : 
This rubber traffic is steeped in blood, and if the natives were to rise and 
sweep away every white person on the Upper Congo into eternity there would 
still be left a fearful balance to their credit. . . . The lake is reserved for the 
King, and to collect rubber for him thousands of men, women, and children 
have been shot down. 


By 1899 the neighbourhood of the lake is ‘finished.’ It is 
drained dry of rubber. Moral and material regeneration has come, 
Its light has been too blinding for these backward folk. Of Ikoko’s 
4000, 600 remain : they are smitten with disease, their huts are 
crumbling into ruin, not one chief of importance is left to them.” 
In 1903 Consul Casement tours the region. The population has 
gone down 60 to 70 per cent. since he visited it fifteen years 
before. But the Belgian King is not even yet satisfied. His 
‘ social, literary, and artistic’ ideals are not sufficiently fulfilled. 
The still mysterious coffers gape widely as ever. And so, rubber 
being exhausted, the miserable remnants of a once splendid 
population must pass its time in collecting the precious resin 
known as ‘ copal.’ Consul Casement found that the total annual 
* pay ’ of an adult male copal-worker worked out at 1s. 4d., exactly 
the local price of an adult fowl. 

And, as with the region of Lake Mantumba, so with the region 
of Lake Leopold the Second, so with the north-eastern region of 
the domain round about the head-waters of the Tchuapa, worked 
for the King since the early ’nineties by the agents of the A.B.LR. 
Concession Company, in addition to that Company’s exploits upon 


27 Upon which there figures, appropriately enough, a severed hand. 
28 Clarke. 
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its own territory ; so along the Ruki and the Mamboyo. The 
tragedy of Lake Mantumba is the tragedy of the * Crown domain ’ 
everywhere whence information has filtered through. The tale 
of death and desolation, of murder, rapine, and violence, of pillage 
and plunder, is almost monotonous in the all-levelling horror of its 
sameness. 

‘The soldiers shot so many we grew tired of burying,’ remarks 
agurvivor in 1903 to Scrivener, as the latter turns over the half- 
covered skeletons which strew the ground where once stood a large 
town, counting thirty-six skulls within a radius of only a few 
yards from his camping-place. For weeks he has pursued his way 
without encountering a human being, passing on every hand 
vestiges of a once abundant population, plantations merging again 
into bush, bananas rotting in erstwhile groves that supplied the 
wants of vanished communities, long miles of mouldering ruined 
buts. Over this wasted desolation creeps the all-merciful gloom 
of the tropical forest, blotting out the traces of a tragedy 
unparalleled in modern history, concealing within its ample bosom 
the blood which has been shed, the crumbling bones, the decaying 
homes and farms, swallowing them up, absorbing them within. 
itself, covering all with the pall of darkness and oblivion, its silence 
broken only by the occasional trampling of the buffalo and 
elephant, the chatter of the white-maned monkeys, the scream 
ofthe grey parrot. ‘ Men of stone would be moved by the stories 
that are unfolded as the Commission probes into this awful story 
of rubber collection ’—wrote Scrivener to me from Bolobo in 1905. 
The Commissioners were instructed from Brussels not to violate 
the sanctuary of the ‘ Crown domain,’ but they could not well avoid 
Bolobo, where Scrivener had collected many native witnesses— 
refugees from the lake district. 

In 1907 Murdoch finds that between the river frontage and 
lake Leopold the Second rubber there, too, has disappeared. The 
few natives left round the lake must travel enormous distances to 
secure their fortnightly toll. But it is still imposed—that and 
copal collection. An unemotional person Murdoch, a level-headed 
young Scotchman whose narrative moved even an impassive 
Secretary of State. It closes thus : 

One man said to me, ‘ Slaves are happy compared with us. Slaves are 
protected by their masters. They are fed and clothed. As for us—the 
wldiers do with us what they like. We are not even slaves.’ And he is 
tight. It is not slavery as slavery was generally understood. It is not even 


the uncivilised African’s idea of slavery. There never was a slavery more 
absolute and its despotism more fiendish in its tyranny. 


By this time—1907—there is no longer need for the awe- 
ispiring example of systematic mutilation. The tribes are 
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broken, virtually annihilated. The lesson has been learned. With 
the death of hope the need for ceaseless ‘ military operations ” has 
almost ceased. ‘The lash of the hippopotamus-hide whip and the 
hostage-house have replaced the raiding bands. Every station 
has its hostage-house, where the wives and children of the 
defaulting ‘ taxpayer,’ and often the taxpayer himself, are thrust, 
Their feeding is left to their relatives, and sometimes the latter 
fear to approach lest they, too, shall be seized. So the inmates 
of these dens just rot and die in indescribable filth and misery 
passing human grasp.” No longer are soldiers required to bring in 
the rubber. Long files of trembling wretches parade in front of the 
Government stations at appointed intervals. To those whose tale 
is complete a few spoonfuls of salt or a yard of worthless cloth is 
thrown. For those whose tale is short, the lash and prison. For 
twenty to twenty-five days in every month they scour the forests 
in search of the ever-dwindling vines, wading knee deep in putrid 
swamp, unarmed, exposed to attacks of wild beasts, shelterless, 
homeless—their wives and children unprotected and terror 
stricken in the far-distant villages.*® And so they perish. 

In August 1908 the ‘ Crown domain,’ as such, ceased to exist, 
The territory has become since then part and parcel of ‘ Le Congo 
Belge.’ And, by way of reducing ‘that fearful balance’ to the 
credit of its partially extirpated and wholly ruined people, the 
most Christian Belgian Government proclaims to the most 
Christian Powers, guarantors of the rights and liberties of that 
people, that it intends to go on compelling the survivors to gather 
copal and rubber as tribute to the Belgian Administration: until 
July 1911. Their past record being such, the Powers naturally 
applaud. It has been estimated,** and the estimate has not been 
seriously disputed—indeed, as will presently be seen, it is prob- 
ably below the total figure—that the royal rubber hunt in ‘the 
‘Crown domain ’ produced in the ten years 1896-1905 11,854 tons 
of indiarubber alone, the average profit upon which, at the com- 
paratively low prices then obtaining and after deducting expenses, 
works out at 2801. per ton, amounting, therefore, to 3,179,120l. 
In 1906 the ‘Crown domain’ yielded 200,0001. of rubber and 
ivory.*? 

To what purposes has this money, wrung from the unspeak- 
able anguish of a whole people, been put? The possession of 
these vast sums, and the happy speculations he conducted on the 
Paris, London, Antwerp, and New York Stock Exchanges with 
the aid of them, and his investments in China and elsewhere, 
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*° Scrivener. 3¢ Armstrong, Murdoch, Scrivener. 


*! Professor Cattier. 
32 Official statement by the Belgian Premier. 
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mabled King Leopold to give full rein to his ambitions and his 

ures ; also to buy up a portion of the Belgian Press,** to keep 
the truth from the Belgian people, and to oppose to the efforts of 
those who were engaged in the laborious task of forcing his 
African crimes into the light of day a rampart of corrupting gold. 
Moving, in the main, behind the scenes save when in a furious 
excess of temper he would descend from the steps of his throne to 
wage open battle with men whom he could neither buy or break ,** 
the Sovereign of the Congo Free State became a colossal power of 
entrenched evil, with la haute finance at his feet—for England an 
active and implacable enemy, felt from Washington to Cairo, 
taking Algeciras, Berlin, Paris, and Rome on the way. A well- 
known statesman who has few rivals as an expert in international 
alairs, to whom I was lamenting one day the impunity with which 
King Leopold was permitted openly to flout the British Govern- 
ment, remarked : ‘ That is easily explained. The Foreign Office 
ae frightened of him ; they never know what he will be up to next.’ 
And there can be little doubt that the timidity of our mediocrities 
when faced by an unscrupulous genius for intrigue like that of 
Leopold the Second has been the key to the pitiful figure cut by 
the British Foreign Office in its handling of the Congo question, 
what Emile Vandervelde calls ‘ the lack of precision, the softness, 
the evasions of British diplomacy.’ 

It would require a paper in itself to deal at all adequately with 
the uses to which the Secret Service moneys of the ‘ Crown 
domain ’ were put in the long struggle waged between its possessor 
and the reformers. It is merely necessary to remark here that the 
sums spent in France, Germany, the United States, Italy, and 
elsewhere must have been considerable. A French friend of the 
writer’s was offered 40001. to hold his tongue ; an English writer 
was presented with 600/.—and probably with much more—but 
that much was revealed ; the Congo State Consul in Italy told a 
well-known Italian journalist that he had several thousand pounds 
at his disposal to influence the newspapers; a Parisian organ 
received 1000/. a year for several years; the revelations of the 
Press Bureau’s operations in Germany some three years ago dis- 
closed the fact that every Belgian Consul in Germany had sums 
at his disposal to ‘ work the Press,’ and this system, of course, 
was not confined to that country. During my visit to the States 
six years ago money was poured out like water by the Leopoldian 
agents, and it was subsequently established publicly that one of 
these agents had received, in one year, 45,000 dollars. But this, 
of course, only touches the fringe of an agency of corruption whose 


* Le Patriote, the great lay Catholic paper, being a notable exception. 
%* As an example, his open letter to Kowalsky, one of his American agents. 
Vou. LXIX—No. 410 YY 
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ramifications were endless. The mere cost of the literary output 
must have been very large. Expensive books, profusely illus. 
trated, defending the Congo State appeared in almost every 
country and were given away in large numbers ; ‘ impartial pub. 
licists ’ went to the Congo and reported everything as of the best 
in the best of all possible worlds; for years the Press of every 
country was flooded at intervals with letters from writes 
animated merely by a passionate ‘love of fair play,’ anonymous 
and otherwise. A fortnightly publication in three languages was 
circulated by the tens of thousands all over Europe, strewn on 
the seats of the wagons-lits from Madrid to Constantinople, 
despatched to every member of the British, German, French, and 
American Legislatures, to the Press, &c. In Britain and els. 
where periodicals suddenly appeared—such as the New Africa, 
printed in Edinburgh—and, having served their turn, as suddenly 
disappeared. As for Belgium, the lavish distribution of Crown 
domain funds there, and the situation arising therefrom, cannot 
be better described in brief than by quoting the words used by 
M. Colfs, one of the Catholic Deputies for Brussels in the 
Belgian Chamber: ‘ From 1895 onwards the conspiracy against 
truth has been organised from top to bottom under well-nigh u- 
believable conditions.’ 

During the last ten years of his life the Sovereign of the Congo 
State was obsessed with the folie des grandeurs on the one side, 
and, on the other, with the desire to place the monarch in 4 
financial position which would confer upon him powers sufficiently 
extensive to enable him to do without Parliamentary sanction for 
his schemes, and to strengthen his personal prerogatives at the 
expense of constitutional boundaries. His ideas of the monarchy 
were feudal rather than modern, and his harsh and autocratic 
temper rebelled against Ministerial checks. These aims he 
pursued with singular tenacity, literally, it may be said, to the 
hour of his death, and the funds of the ‘Crown domain ’ provided 
the indispensable means he required. The particular kind of 
megalomania which he developed took the form of raising monu- 
ments, embellishing sites, improving and extending his palaces, 
purchasing residences : his ambition being to go down to posterity 
as the transformer and beautifier of his European capital. And 
so in the furtherance of these distinct and correlated plans we 
find the ‘ Crown domain,’ as buyer, making enormous purchases 
of real estate in the arrondissements of Brussels and Ostend, in 
Brabant, West Flanders, Namur, and Luxemburg. Between 1697 
and 1905 the ‘ Crown domain’ purchases vacant land and hous 
property round Brussels and Ostend to the value of 720,000I.” 


** Cattier. Belgian Parliamentary Debates, &c. 
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In 1903 the ‘Crown domain’ compacts with a well-known 
building contractor of Brussels for the erection of a Congo 
museum, aN Over-seas museum at Tervueren, a Chinese restaurant 
snd a Japanese tower at Laeken, at a cost of 600,0001.** In 1904 
the ‘ Arcade du Cinquantenaire,’ commemorating the fiftieth year 
of Belgian independence, is constructed at a cost of 200,000/. with 
the funds of the ‘ Crown domain,’ the Chamber having refused the 
qedits. Enormous improvements are started at the Laeken 
Palace involving an expenditure of more than one million sterling. 
Extensive properties are purchased on the Riviera, but French 
law having some difficulty in appreciating the position of this 
mysterious entity the ‘Crown domain,’ the property is acquired 
in the name of the King’s physician. At Ostend and 
neighbourhood further contracts are concluded by the ‘Crown 
domain ’ ; these include a covered way between the Royal chalet 
and Ostend racecourse, the grand-stand itself, a promenade, a 
golfing link at Clumskerk, and a chalet at Raverseyle. The 
picture is complete with the erection of a luxurious anneze to the 
Laeken Palace, the notorious Villa Vander Borght. But I am 
wong: the picture requires just one finishing touch, which is 
provided in the erection, always from the same funds, of an 
exquisite chapel, also in close proximity to the palace, where, 
doubtless, prayers are offered up for the repose of the murdered 
Bakutus and Basengele in the far-distant equatorial forest, and 
whose incumbent varies his spiritual duties with incidental trips 
to London, where, in consultation with others, he instals himself 
in an obscure office and—all within the space of forty-eight hours 
-founds a bogus ‘Congo Missionary Society,’ and issues to the 
British Press on a Sunday evening a garbled account of the Com- 
mission of Inquiry’s report.*” 

It has been said that the evils wrought by the Sovereign of the 
Congo State in Africa are to some extent mitigated by the 
grandeur of his outlook. Singularly constituted must be those 
who can detect aught but criminal buffoonery in carrying fire and 
sword through the Congo forests in order to lay out grand-stands, 
Japanese towers, and Chinese restaurants in a European city. 

But the depths have not yet been fully plumbed. The next 
chapter opens with the disappearance of the ‘Crown domain.’ To 
the last the King endeavours to retain his domain, even after the 
amexation by Belgium. His subservient Ministers agree, and 
the Treaty of Cession ensuring its perpetuation is duly signed by 
a docile Cabinet. But this is too much even for the Belgian 


* Wouters-Dustin’s lawsuit against the ‘Crown domain’: Belgian Parlia- 
mentary Debates, &c. 

*' This extraordinary incident was exposed by the Daily Chronicle and after- 
wards corroborated by the Belgian Press. 
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Parliament. The King is forced to give way. In appearance he 
does so, and as he has tricked the Powers and pillaged the natives, 
so he prepares an elaborate plan for both deceiving and robbing 
Belgium. A traité additionnel is drawn up. The King is to be 
bought out. All the existing assets—it is distinctly so stated in 
the treaty—of the ‘ Crown domain’ pass to Belgium. They total, 
the treaty states, 1,200,0001. of real estate. In return, Belgium 
will take over all the ‘ Crown domain’s’ liabilities, amounting to 
1,820,0001., for the completion of a multiplicity of public works 
in course of construction or actually contracted for. In addition 
she will vote as ‘a token of gratitude’ to the man who has 
devastated one-sixth the area of her future colony and to his 
descendants, a sum of 2,000,0001. in fifteen annual instalments— 
to be found by the colony, i.e. by the natives !** The colony will 
also pay an annuity of 48001. to Prince Albert until he ascends 
the throne, 30001. to Princess Clementine until she marries, 
26001. to the Roman Catholic missionaries of Scheut, 24,0001. for 
the upkeep of colonial museums and tropical greenhouses in 
Belgium, and 24001. to the ex-officials of the domain’s central 
staff in Brussels. The deal is done. The treaty is signed and 
passes the Chamber by a smail majority. 

And now the final chapter opens. The author of the Congo’s 
woes has gone to his account,** and the very evening of his de- 
mise, the newspapers publish his last will and testament, which 
opens thus: 

‘I inherited from my parents fifteen millions (600,000/.). 
These fifteen millions, through many vicissitudes, I have always 
religiously preserved. JI possess nothing more!!’ 

‘I possess nothing more.’ Royalty living had paid respect to 
royalty deceased. Official religion had paid its amazing tr- 
bute.*° Order had done tribute to Order, for Order is 
above morality, beyond human judgment and legal tribunals. 
What, outside ‘ our Order,’ would have led to the gallows, or at 
least to public prosecution, or, perhaps, a criminal lunatic asylum, 

** It should be stated that King Albert has decided not to retain this 
stipend, but to devote it to various public ends connected with the Congo. How. 
ever excellent the uses to which it may now be put, the money is obtained 
from the Congo budget. 

°° The 17th of December 1909. 

“° Cardinal Mercier, preaching from the Cathedral of S. Gudule, Brussels, 
on January 9, 1910, said : ‘ We have a Christian conviction that God has already 
granted to this great man the reward which is his due for the good he did 
for Christian civilisation. Just as, thinking of the great malefactors who have 
fought our beliefs or our morality, we tremble as we estimate the number of 
souls they have turned from God; so think, I beg you, by way of contrast, 
of the good which Leopold II. did to that mass of souls out in Africa, and 


tell me if we can doubt for one instant that he whom God has pardoned will 
receive great rewards for his civilising work.’ 
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within ‘our Order ’ indicated merely the incartades of the super- 
man. ‘The farce has been played . . . and then the revelations 
begin. ‘I possess nothing more.’ Swiftly, day after day, the 
oficial mouthpieces of an accomplice or duped Cabinet disclose the 
truth piecemeal. First are published the statistics of the Com- 
pagnie pour l’embellissement des sites, founded by the King and 
certain men of straw ; then the statistics of the Société de la Céte 
@Azur, founded by the King and his medical attendant; 
finally the statistics of the Foundation of Niederfulbach, similar 
in origin. This is merely by way of preparation. A few days 
later it is announced that among the assets brought by the 
King to these institutions, whose main object is the continuance 
of new or unfinished sumptuary works by which the royal memory 
may be commemorated, are Congo State bonds and stock amount- 
ing to between one million and two millions sterling in value 
belonging to the ‘ Crown domain’! Avowing that he had been 
misinformed when he previously assured the Chamber that all the 
assets of the ‘ Crown domain’ had been made over to Belgium 
upon annexation, the Belgian Colonial Minister is only saved from 
defeat by six votes. The lawyers of the Belgian Government, of 
the trustees of these various institutions, and of the princesses, 
have been struggling over the spoils wrenched from the natives 
ofthe Congo. What a spectacle for gods and men! 

In pleading that, if the Belgian Government succeeds in 
recovering the moneys which ought to have accrued to it when 
amexation was voted, it shall devote them to alleviate the 
burdens it still imposes on the wretched Congolese, M. Vander- 
velde declared in the Belgian Chamber last March : 


When I think of these millions of Niederfulbach, of these sumptuary 
works for which they were designed, I cannot but recall the abominable 
methods by which they were acquired. It is said that money does not smell. 
Iam tempted to say, on the contrary, that the money drawn by the King from 
the Congo does smell. It smells of blood. 


Such is the story of the ‘Crown domain,’ so far as it can be told. 
Anightmare of disordered ambitions, illimitable egotism, moral 
putridity, set in a background of burning towns and ruined wastes 
across which flit distracted figures rushing madly from the sleuth- 
hounds of death. No pen will ever tell that tale in full. As for 
the Augean stables in Brussels—when appealed to to disclose the 
whole truth, thus permitting of a process of purification which 
shall be final, the Belgian Government is forced to reply that 
everything has been destroyed. The accounts of the Congo State, 
the accounts of the ‘Crown domain,’ the accounts of the King’s 
Givil List, the accounts of the King’s personal fortune—one and 
all have been committed to the flames. 
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Last year The Times published an article from its Brussels 
Correspondent describing the magnificent Colonial Museum 
Tervueren near Brussels, built by King Leopold out of the 
revenues of the ‘ Crown domain.’ The article contained the follow. 
ing passage : 

One of the characteristically great ideas of the late Sovereign of th 
Congo was the foundation of the Colonial Museum at Tervueren.t! Hy 
raised the money by detestable means, but I was almost tempted to forget 
the blood-stained past when, at a recent visit, I saw the happiness of 
thousands of excited children enjoying an enormous school-treat in the 
beautiful grounds. 


That is the note of the hour. Against it this article registerss 
protest. The ghosts of a vanished people haunt the forest glades 
with the sap of whose accursed rubber vines the walls of Tervue- 
ren are cemented, and African children have sunk in heaps amidst 
their shades that Belgian children might fill the air with shouts 
of innocent laughter in its stately grounds. Diplomacy which 
permitted the crime cannot bring back the dead to life. But a 
least diplomacy can insist that the Congo shall not be treated ass 
chose jugée, that the book shall not be closed until guarantees, 
as binding and as explicit as the humiliating experience of the 
past can suggest, are secured in order to ensure that the promised 
work of reparation and reconstruction shall bear in its comprehen- 


siveness some comparison with the work of destruction and de- 
vastation which preceded it. The national honour of Britain 
which Parliament (on numerous occasions), which the Premier, 
the present Foreign Secretary and his predecessor, as well as the 
heads of the Established and Free Churches of this country have 
declared to be involved, can surely demand nothing less than this. 


E. D. Moret. 


P.§.—Last month an interview with M. Renkin, the Belgian 
Colonial Minister, appeared, also in The Times. In the course 
of it, M. Renkin expressed his belief that there might, after all, 
be no deficit in the Congo Budget for the current year! ‘The 
Colony, he is reputed to have stated, had in hand ‘a stock of pro- 
duce valued at 640,000/.’ ‘It is, of course, possible,’ the account 
continues, ‘ that if there was a heavy fall in the prices, a sale of 
this produce might not fetch its estimated value, but at all events 
he (M. Renkin) hoped to have a very comfortable margin.’ 

This language, which would be more fitting in the mouth of 
company promoter appealing to his shareholders than in that of 
a Minister responsible for the regeneration of a dependency bled 
with unparalleled ruthlessness for twenty years, should give food 


41 Built from the funds of the Crown domain. 
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forthought, one would imagine, to the most complaisant of critics. 
Itshows how fundamentally unchanged is the mental outlook of 
sich among the ruling classes of Belgium who, like M. Renkin, 
served and defended the old Congo régime. The irony in the con- 
trast between official Belgian protestations and this revealing 
interview is the greater when it is borne in mind that this 
§40,0001. of produce consists of rubber, admittedly obtained since 
smnexation by the Belgian officials from the compulsory labour of 
the natives. The only effectual test of the sincerity of Belgium’s 
proclaimed intentions would consist in the candid admission, as 
expressed by a national grant-in-aid, that in a deficit lies the one 
possible means of proving to the world that the policy of the past 
has been rejected. But the Belgian Colonial Minister rubs his 
hands together at the thought that if only the price of rubber will 
keep up, the product of this enforced labour may prevent a deficit 
and leave him ‘a very comfortable margin !’ 


E. D. Moret. 
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OUR DEBT TO LATIN POETRY AS 
DISTINGUISHED FROM GREEK 


I 
PRE-AUGUSTAN AND AUGUSTAN POETRY. 


IT is satisfactory to observe that the veering flaw of opinion is 
now blowing in favour of classical training as against ‘ the modem 
side.’ Oxford has recently declared by a respectable majority for 
the maintenance of Greek in the examination for Responsions, 
The headmasters are almost unanimous in support of classics, 
and the cry for modern studies is sensibly weakening. The 
modern languages have been found wanting. They lack the 
qualities essential for discipline which the classics have given 
and still give. They must be acquired by residence in a foreign 
country, and, as regards mere facility in the use of an alien 
tongue, the best University prizeman will be fortunate if he can 
emulate the proficiency of an ambitious waiter. The student of 
modern literature, whether English or foreign, must be bom, 
not made, if his studies are to be fruitful of genuine delight and 
of real intellectual expansion. Unless he can sincerely say 
‘ dulces ante omnia Musae,’ his study will result in mere acquisi- 
tion, with little training of thought. Cheap thought, like cheap 
claret, is dear at any price. In the classics we have the immortal 
vintages ripened by manv happy summers and full of body and 
bouquet. The student of classics has before him the two greatest 
literatures which the world has seen. The study of them, though 
it does not make him a better specialist in this or that other 
branch of learning, makes him fitter to approach them all. 
The object of the two papers which I am privileged to con 
tribute to this Review is to estimate our indebtedness to Latin 
poetry as distinguished from Greek, to ask how far the Latin 
noets have given us something essentially non-Hellenic. It 
would be superfluous to remind readers of this Review that Hellas 
showed the way in all the arts and sciences, and that the great 
boast of Rome was that she saw and recognised the primacy of 
Greece, and was content to tread in her footsteps, until at last 
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in the codification of Law she gave the world a gift which was all 
her own, and which has been practically unbettered. 

A remarkable deficiency in Latin literature, as compared with 
Greek, is the absence of dialectical varieties. There seem to 
have been suburbanisms and provincialisms, like the Praenestine 
vulgarism, to which Plautus alludes, of dropping the first syllable 
of a word, and calling ciconia, ‘a stork,’ conia. This is a strange 
freak of mispronunciation, and hard to parallel in other lan- 
guages, but it is not a dialectical variety; it is a vulgarism or 
archaism, like ’lectric for electric, sparrowgrass for asparagus, 
visnomy for physiognomy. We miss wholly in Latin the dialectic 
richness of Greek poetry. 

The mind of Rome is well seen in her early gropings after 
the ideal epic of Greece. It is indeed the dwarf assuming the 
giant's robe, but the dwarf never struts, as he does afterwards, 
when he pulls over his stunted shoulders the syrma of Attic 
Tragedy. 

The comic poets may be dismissed with a few words. They 
are professedly Greek, the scene is laid in a Greek town, and 
Latin poets, like Naevius, are referred to as barbari. In view of 
the recent and disappointing discovery of plays by Menander, 
we may doubt whether we have not in Plautus, and especially 
in Terence, something quite as good as the Greek source from 
which they were drawn. The astonishing thing is that we do not 
find in these writers, humorous and elegant as they are, the lash 
which should play round the anomalies which characterised the 
social life of the Roman Republic. So dazzled were they by the 
brilliance of the Athenian New Comedy that they could not see 
the streets of Rome or the varied panorama of Italian life, which 
they were content to leave to infinitely inferior writers of mimes 
and farces, while they themselves had eyes only for phases of 
social life such as the Greek New Comedy presents, phases which 
never appeared in the Roman world, and which, in the time of 
Plautus and Terence, were defunct in Greece and Asia Minor. 
Surely this must be set against the debt of Rome to Hellas. 
Here, for once, Hellas held out a misleading light. Here, Rome 
lives on borrowed resources, though she has abundant means of 
her own, far richer than those of the effete societies to which the 
pre-eminent Latin dramatists had recourse. Terence was a far 
better writer than Wycherley; but Wycherley was true to his 
function as a comic poet and Terence was not. 

One little phase of social life in Rome emerges in Latin 
Comedy. It is the husband’s mother who is the target for its 
slings and arrows, not the wife’s mother, who was not then held 
up, a8 she is now by cheap humorists, to ridicule and contempt. 
Juvenal, however, long afterwards found out ‘ dearest mamma.’ 
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against whom he launches one thunder-line in the sixth 
satire : 
Desperanda tibi salva concordia socru. 
(Abandon hope while your wife’s mother lives.) 


It was well said by Quintilian, ‘In comoedia maxime claudi- 
camus.’ 

Catullus is largely modelled on the Alexandrian School. But 
there is one poem which has no ascertained Greek source. This 
is the celebrated ‘ Attis,’ with its wonderful orgiastic measure, 
most of the lines ending in words consisting of five short syllables 
like nemorivagus, ederigerus, sonipedibus, columinibus. It ig 
strange if there was no Greek model for the ‘ Attis,’ that pas- 
sionate outburst of lyric frenzy ; it is strange if the exquisite tale 
of ‘Cupid and Psyche’ in Apuleius and the fairy music of the 
‘Pervigilium Veneris’ owe nothing to an Hellenic prototype; 
but none has been discovered. 

When we come to Virgil we find that his obligations to the 
Greek are obvious, but equally obvious is the fact that he can 
give us something which the Greek does not offer. Virgil has 
great moments, haunting phrases not to be paralleled even in 
Homer. We do not meet in Homer such Wordsworthian and 
Keatsian cadences as : 

Sunt lacrimae rerum et mentem mortalia tanguni, 
Quaesivit caelo lucem ingemuitque reperta, 


Securos latices et longa oblivia ducunt, 
Fluminaque antiquos subterlabentia muros, 


The last line breathes the very spirit of modern romance. Not 
even the verses culled by Matthew Arnold in his essays as typical 
of the Homeric spirit have the haunting magic of lines like these. 

Virgil gives us flowers of poesy—undying flowers, blooming 
in undying lines. His monument should be flowers; and it is 
pleasant to think that such his monument will be. The Royal 
Academy of Mantua, at the suggestion of Commendatore Boni, 
has resolved to dedicate to Virgil as a monument the Grove at 
Pietole on the banks of Mincio : 

tardis ubi flexibus errat 
Mincius, 

to be planted only with the flowers and shrubs which Virgil loved 
and which his immortal Georgics have made evergreen. Such 
a wish was expressed by the poet himself in the third Georgie. 
Flowers and woods and streams are lovelier than effigies in brass 
and stone. Nature is a more cunning artist than man. Words 
worth’s true monument is the Lake Country. 

But we shall not find in Virgil the wonderful dramatic inspire 
tion which animates Homer and Shakespeare beyond all poets 
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ancient or modern, which startles us by a sudden flash of insight 
into human nature, or by a leap of imagination wholly uncon- 
yentional and unexpected. 

I have often wondered that Matthew Arnold did not call our 
attention to an inspired passage in the 24th book of the Iliad, 
where Hecuba (Q 756) tells how Achilles dragged the body of 
Hector round the tomb of Patroclus whom he loved; ‘ but thou, 
my dead son,’ adds the savage old Queen, ‘thou didst slay 
Patroclus, and Achilles for all his harrying could not raise him 
up again from the dead : 

dvéornoev 8€ pv odd’ ds. 


Achilles might wreak his fury on the body of her dead son, but 
he could not bring back to life Patroclus, whom that son had 
slain. The vindictive old Queen gloating over her son’s victim 
is perfectly true to life, and yet we are struck dizzy at the 
sudden leap of inspiration, as when Macduff says of Macbeth, 
‘He has no children’ ; when Antony cries, ‘I have lost my way 
in the world!’ ; when Othello bursts out with ‘Damn her, lewd 
minx!’ in a place where we should have looked for an elaborate 
indictment of the female sex in any other dramatist from 
Euripides to Tennyson. Most startling of all is the terrible wail 
which is wrung from Othello when he is convinced of his wife’s 
unfaithfulness, the most appalling cry of agony that any poet 
ever put into the mouth of a suffering hero : 
I had been happy if the general camp, 


Pioneers and all, had tasted her sweet body, 
So I had nothing known. 


Ovid holds a torch which ever and anon gives us a glimpse 
of the Silver Age. He is far less Roman than Tibullus, who 
of all the elegiac poets comes nearest to Virgil in his Romanism. 
Tibullus is almost free from Alexandrianism, and, like Horace, 
draws from the old sources, probably from Mimnermus rather 
than Callimachus. His view of the passion of love is very unlike 
that of Ovid, the soft pleasure-loving singer of intrigue, not 
love; unlike the fierce passion of Catullus, who strives to rend 
his chains, and of Propertius, who, though he draws his inspira- 
tion not from Lesbos but from Alexandria, yet chafes with a 
fervour almost Sapphic under the cruelty of Cynthia, whom he 
would forgive gladly if he could by some miracle be convinced 
of what he knows to be false. 

Tibullus is a willing slave. For Nemesis, a woman crueller 
even than Cynthia, he would give up fame. He would part with 
his old home at her bidding : 


Quin etiam sedes iubeat si vendere avitas, 
Ite sub imperium sub titulumque Lares (ii. 4, 53). 
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Nay, even when he beseeches Nemesis to be kind to him, 
adjuring her by her love for her little sister who is dead, he 
suddenly stops with the words : 


Desino ne dominae fletus renoventur acerbi, 
Non ego sum tanti ploret ut illa semel. 
(I am not worth a single tear of hers.) (ii. 6, 41.) 


How different is the spirit of Catullus and Propertius, who 
remind their mistresses of the time when they will be passées 
and neglected, and when the looking-glass will reproach them 
with their wrinkles. 

The influence of Hellas is less felt in the elegiac poets, in 
whom the personality of the poet emerges in quite un-Hellenic 
fashion. Ovid vulgarises his Greek models. His Penelope and 
Laodamia lack the dignity of their Greek prototypes, and even 
of the Catullian Laodamia and the Propertian Arethusa. In 
spite of Virgil’s obvious debts to Greek poetry, the Aeneid is 
a far more Roman poem than Ovid’s Metamorphoses. Propertius 
is the most successful reproducer of Alexandrine art. 

We have glanced, then, at the relations between early Latin 
literature and Hellas, relations which are obvious and unmistak- 
able, and we have endeavoured to point briefly to the really 
Roman elements in the greatest of the Roman poets. We shall 
have little to say about Roman satire. Persius will interest us 
only as a stylist. Satire is the only branch of art in which the 
Romans were absolutely original and practically independent of 
Greek literature. No one disputes the truth of the dictum of 
Quintilian, ‘ Satira tota nostra est.’ I must, however, have one 
word about the greatest of the Latin satirists. I must protest 
against a view which finds in Juvenal a spirit of homely man- 
hood, a poet whose standard is that of the Gospels and St. Paul. 
If we could imagine the Apostle asking a friend to dine, I think 
we can feel sure he would not have gone on to say, ‘ Banish 
all business cares and troubles, especially the audacious infidelities 
of which, of course, your wife will be guilty in your absence.’ 
This is what Juvenal does (xi. 186-189), and he depicts a hateful 
scene in words of terrible vigour and frightful realism. Through 
out Juvenal betrays a tendency to suggest impurities rather than 
to hold up vice in its native ugliness. I should not have touched 
this subject were it not that the view which I combat is 
championed by the very highest authority. 

I will ask leave to dwell chiefly on those poets about whom 
I have hitherto written little or nothing, passing over those of 
whom I have attempted to make some estimate, except in a very 
few cases, notably that of Lucretius, whose relations towards 
modern science have been exciting so much interest of late ii 
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the writings of Giussani, Guyau, and Brieger on the Continent, 
and Masson and others in England. In asking leave thus to treat 
my subject, I am not so arrogant as to assume that any of my 
previous attempts have come into the hands of my readers. But, 
for my own sake, I prefer to avoid as much as possible paths 
trodden before by me, however sequestered and unnoticed those 
paths may have been. I have nothing new to bring to light. 
I have not discovered a washing-bill of Virgil’s or a water-rate 
from semper udum Tibur. I desire to contemplate the poets 
rather in their singing robes than in their habit as they lived. 
In Lucretius we meet with (perhaps) the only world-poet 

in Latin literature except Virgil. Mrs. Browning gives him the 
first place among the Roman poets, in verses which show a 
characteristic insight into the sombre depths of the mind of this 
high priest of scepticism, who rails against religion, yet betrays 
aspirit so profoundly devout : 

Lucretius—nobler than his mood, 

Who dropp’d his plummet down the broad 

Deep Universe and said ‘ No God,’ 

Finding no bottom: he denied 

Divinely the divine, and died 

Chief poet on the Tiber side, 

By grace of God! His face is stern, 

As one compell’d, in spite of scorn, 

To teach a truth he could not learn. 


The delightful and inspiring side of the genius of Lucretius is 
what Statius calls his soaring frenzy, furor arduus Lucreti—the 
solemn dignity of the imagery and language which illustrate 
and glorify his scabrous speculations, and reveal the mind of a 
true poet deeply sympathetic with Nature and her children. 
It is to the illustration of a very abstruse point in the ‘ atom- 
dance’ that we owe his tender feeling for the frightened child 
when left alone in the dark, and the pathetic episode of the cow 
deprived of her calf and seeking with plaintive lowings the tracks 
of its cloven hoofs. It is to his furor arduus against religion that 
we are indebetd for the terrible picture of the sacrifice of Iphigenia, 
which wrings from him the oft-quoted exclamation, 


Tantum relligio potuit suadere malorum! 


These delightful episodes do not come from the Greek. 
There is no trace of Aeschylus, and very little if any of Euripides, 
in the Iphigenia passage ; and the human sympathy with brute 
feeling is alien from the Greek mind. The plague in the sixth 
book is his most direct debt to the Greek, and he even heightens 
the pathos of the Thucydidean original, as when he tells how 
the most high-minded rushed most resolutely on their fate, 
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because their sense of chivalry enjoined on them tendance op 
the sick, as an unwelcome but imperative call of honour. The 
passage is taken from Thucydides, but Lucretius adds ap 
exquisite touch in his reference to the weak plaintive accents of 
those who are sinking in death : 


Blandaque lassorum vox mixta voce querellae. 


These are the qualities in which the Thucydidean description of 
the plague transcends all modern efforts in the same direction. The 
narratives of De Foe in The Plague of London, of Bulwer-Lytton 
in Rienzi, and of Shorthouse in John Inglesant, give us to sup 
full of horrors. We have boils and blains, wounds and bruises 
and putrefying sores and garments rolled in blood. These 
Thucydides introduces sparingly. What interests him (as well 
as his imitator Lucretius) is the effect of the terrible visitation 
on the mind of man, and on the portrayal of this he lavishes 
his art. 

So much for the debt of Lucretius the poet to the Greek. 
The debt of Lucretius the Epicurean is much greaier, but not 
so great as the Roman poet thought. I will now tum to 
Lucretius the Epicurean, and call attention to his amazing 
anticipations of modern scientific research. I know it may be 
urged that all the philosophy of Lucretius has its origin in Greece. 
But that hardly diminishes our debt to the Latin poet. Wer 
it not for Lucretius we should scarcely know more of the system 
of Epicurus than of the system of Panaetius. The late Professor 
Masson, whose admirable work is indispensable to students of 
Lucretius, has remarked that the De Rerum Natura is the only 
book dealing primarily with science which still remains a poem. 
This work on science is a poem, and a religious poem too, though 
its author is virtually an atheist. For most readers the grand roll 
of the hexameters, inferior to Virgil only in the less copious 
variety of the cadence and the solemn music of the digressions 
on the ironies of life, ‘ the boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
will make nine-tenths of the pleasure to be derived from the poem. 
But students of Dr. Masson’s book will see how deeply interesting 
it is to compare the Epicurean of the Roman Republic with the 
scientific thinkers of the last three centuries, from Gassendi # 
Clifford and Herbert Spencer. Dr. Masson writes : 

Modern speculations regarding Evolution and the Origin of Life, and 
in particular the famous controversy between Tyndall and Martinest 
concerning the Potency of Matter, furnish a parallel which enables us to 
realise more clearly how the Atomic Theory of Lucretius led him to a new 
conception of Nature as a self-working power, and how it developed intos 
naive Theory of Evolution. 

The theory of the potency of Matter, which is closely related to 
Professor Clifford’s hypothesis of Mind-stuff, is a corollary to the 
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Declination (clinamen) of Atoms from the right line, which is 
called by M. Guyau the central and most original doctrine of 
Epicureanism, as implying a power of spontaneity and modified 
Free Will residing in all matter, and by its operation producing 
what we call Chance. By this declination only is Free Will 
secured, and through it Lucretius escapes the slighting name of a 
‘mere materialist ’ which Buchanan applied to him. This did not 
elude the profound insight of the greatest of England’s poetesses, 
when in the verses above quoted she spoke of the poet 


As one compell’d, in spite of scorn, 
To teach a truth he could not learn. 


But we cannot embark on the thorny subject of Free Will, 
which is secured to the Atomic Theory by the clinamen alone. 
This clinamen must imply some kind of free will residing in all 
forms of matter. There have been sportive essays on the apparent 
malignity of inanimate things—the half-sovereign which rolls 
under a distant fender, the stud which hides itself under the 
looking-glass. Perhaps the perversity of matter is not, after all, 
amere fancy; perhaps inanimate things hate us and love to 
thwart us. 

We must return, however, to the debt which science owes to the 
Lucretian theory. The debt amounts to nothing less than modern 
chemistry, which is founded on the Atomic Theory of Democritus, 
developed by Epicurus, preserved by Lucretius, and revived by 
Gassendi in the seventeenth century. 

According to Lucretius, Law prevails throughout Nature. 
There is nothing but Atoms and Void. The atoms are of many 
different shapes, but the number_of shapes is finite. They are 
inconceivably minute, but they have parts. Compare the results 
of modern speculation. Sir William Thompson says : 


If a drop of water could be magnified to the size of our globe, the 
molecules composing it would appear to be of a size varying from that of 
thot to that of billiard balls. 


According to Clerk-Maxwell : 


Two million molecules of hydrogen placed in a row would occupy the 
thirty-nine-thousandth part of an inch, and a million million million 
million of them would weigh something more or less than 70 grains troy. 


Consider the passage in Bk. I. 628-634, where Lucretius argues 
that if matter were infinitely divisible nothing could be produced, 
because particles which are infinitely small 


cannot have the properties which begetting matter ought to have; that is, 
the various entanglements, weights, blows, clashings, motions, by means of 
Which things severally go on. 
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Weare struck by the close similarity of this to the teaching of the 
last-named scientist, Dr. Clerk-Maxwell, who writes : 


We do not assert that there is an absolute limit to the divisibility of 
matter: what we assert is that after we have divided a body into a certain 
finite number of constituent parts called molecules, then any further 
division of these molecules will deprive them of the properties which give 
rise to the phenomena observed in the substance. 


Again, Balfour Stewart, almost in the very words of Lucretius, 
writes : 
A simple elementary atom is a truly immortal being, and enjoys the 


privilege of remaining unaltered and essentially unaffected by the powerful 
blows (plagae is the Lucretian word) that can be dealt against it. 


This at once brings to our minds the discovery of radium, and the 
statement which one often meets that it involves the downfall of 
the Atomic Theory. In answer to a question how far the Atomic 
Theory is affected by the discovery of radium, the distinguished 
chemist Professor F. R. Japp replied that if we could stop at the 
radio-active elements, the Atomic Theory would not be maintain- 
able. But we cannot stop there, and he sums up thus : 

To chemists and physicists the essence of the atomic theory does not lie 
in the unchangeableness of the atoms, but in the fact that the phenomena 
dealt with by chemistry and physics can only be interpreted satisfactorily 
on the assumption that matter consists of discrete particles—that it is dis- 
continuous. No chemist or physicist of standing that I have heard of 
suggests that these recent discoveries involve-the abandonment of the atomic 
theory. We have only to go a little further down for our ultimate particles. 
At present they are electrons—if there is anything ultimate in science. 


Before leaving Lucretius I must protest against the very 
unsound critical method which Dr. Masson (following more than 
one foregoing critic) applies to the celebrated criticism of Cicer 
on the poem of Lucretius, when the greatest of littérateurs gives 
his judgment on one of the greatest (some would say the very 
greatest) of Roman poets. Writing to his brother Quintus, Cicero 
says : 

You are right. The poem has great flashes of genius, but shows great 
art withal. 


How do Professor Masson and many other critics deal with this 
passage? Professor Masson writes : 

In the MSS. a ‘ not’ is clearly wanting, which must be supplied befor 
either ‘ genius ’ or ‘ art.’ 
What! Must not the great critic be allowed to say what be 
has said because Dr. Masson and others think that genule 
afflatus is incompatible with perfection of execution? Civel 
thought they could co-exist, though they rarely do. Therefore, 
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he wrote ‘multae tamen artis.’ To me it appears that the 
criticism of the Ciceros is very just. Tennyson and Milton show 
much genius, and, besides, much of that careful execution which 
isnot often found with it. Even now some deny genius to Tenny- 
gon on account of his perfect art, and ascribe it to Browning 
becatise his execution is so careless. But even were the judgment 
highly questionable, it is a crime in criticism to change the logical 
quality of a proposition, unless that proposition is demonstrably 
an impossible one, and unless it can be shown whence the error 
in the manuscripts arose, how the non fell out of the codez. 
Those who advise the insertion or omission of a non in manuscripts 
to suit their own opinions are doing their best to undermine the 
study of classics. What should we think of a hardened realist 
who should ‘emend’ a modern text of Shakespeare and make 
Prospero say, 
We're not such stuff 
As dreams are made on ; 


or of an atheist who should put into the mouth of Hamlet, 


There’s no divinity doth shape our ends? 


But this is only an academic question. The really important 
thing is to recognise the amazing anticipations of modern science, 
whether the Lucretian atom is the modern electron or chemical 
molecule, and to recognise that Lucretius was no ‘ mere material- 
ist,’ and that his system 
Yet gave us in this dark estate 
To know the good from ill, 


And, binding Nature fast in fate, 
Left free the Human Will. 


We have put Latin poetry broadly in its right place when we 
have once realised that its boast and glory is to be the gracious 
moon which has borrowed rays almost as inextinguishable as 
those of its source from the ardent and eternal sun of Hellas. 
Catullus and Virgil could borrow, and yet set their own ineffaceable 
seal on what they took, not, of course, achieving the majestic 
impression of the original mint-stamp, but adding something 
which suggests Roman gravitas, and the fact that Rome had 
behind her literature her fasces and her fasti—her dignity and her 
record of steady evolution and development. 

The world-poet Virgil (like his predecessors Lucretius and 
Catullus) and the supremely gifted but curiously heartless Horace 
and Ovid are deeply influenced by Hellas, but bear the unmis- 
takable Roman cachet of gravitas. Ovid begins to point to the 
Silver Age. It was the misfortune of Latin literature that her 
early men of genius lacked the technique, the métrique, nay, even 
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the language to reproduce the poetry to which they so eagerly 
aspired. The desperate strivings of Livius and Naevius have 
come down to us only in meagre fragments, but they have left 
us enough to show how performance lagged behind desire. The 
early attempts at Tragedy, and especially at Comedy, tell the same 
tale. Caecilius is placed by Sedigitus near the top of a list in which 
Terence stands only sixth. Among the few fragments which 
have come down to us from him stands one so disgusting that we 
may feel sure it has no Greek origin. A husband, returning from 
a booze and thinking it expedient to conciliate his wife with an 
embrace, says——but no, I will not quote the nauseous passage. 
Greeks have said very licentious things, very obscene things, but 
one could not imagine such a filthy attempt at humour coming 
from Hellas. If we may judge by the comic fragments, this kind 
of humour did not take root in Rome. The seed died, to rise 
again in modern ‘ gauloiserie.’ 

When the Silver Age begins, Rome is still a debtor to Greece, 
but she comes in forma pauperis. She can no longer reach out 
the princely hand of Virgil, and take a boon which is acknowledged 
freely, never marred, sometimes even beautified. The Silver Age 
fixes on what she takes no longer the stamp of gravitas or 
sagacitas, but rather that of tagacitas. She is no longer majestic 
or profound, but she is adroitly light-fingered. ‘ Convey the wise 
it call,’ and she conveys right nimbly. To produce the semblance 
of originality, she must resort to preciosity and tortuousness of 
expression and to all the schemata of conscious art, especially 
hyperbole and onomatopoeia. She no more looks for her inspira- 
tion in Homer, the Greek lyric poets, the Attic stage. She strives 
after the rhetorical finish and encyclopaedic learning of the 
Alexandrian School. That school had some great qualities, but 
it offered fatal pitfalls to all save fully inspired poets. Into these 
fell the poets of the Silver Age. 

Before entering on the question which will be the subject of 
my other paper, what debt the Silver Age owes to Hellas, it may 
be interesting to point to a curious phenomenon in the history of 
Latin poetry, of which I remember no parallel in other eras or 
other countries. From the earliest dawn of letters to the incipient 
decay in the Silver Age we meet with formal attestations, and 
from good authorities too, that men who are now to us mere 
names once had the fame of a Milton or a Tennyson. Nepos 
refers to a poet of whom he, a responsible critic, is able to say, 
‘I can well affirm that he is our most brilliant poet since Lucretius 
and Catullus.’ Of whom is he speaking? Of one Julius Calidus, 
of whose existence we should have been unaware but for this 
passage. Tibullus, who ought to know, tells us that no one— 
not even Virgil, it seems—‘ came nearer to the immortal Homer’ 
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than one Valgius. But for the caprice of time we might now be 
quoting from Calid and Valge as from Lucan and Virgil. No 
less a poet than Ovid gives to Rabirius the epithet which Tennyson 
accords to Milton. He calls him ‘mighty-mouthed ’ (magni oris), 
and Paterculus places the same Rabirius beside Virgil. Someone 
named Cornelius Severus in a poem on the Sicilian War glorified 
Cicero, who is unmentioned by Virgil, Horace, and Ovid, and has 
to wait for Juvenal for a scanty and _half-ironical recognition. 
Pedo Albinovanus related the voyages of Germanicus in the 
Northern Seas ; Ovid calls him ‘starry’ (sidereus), and we have 
from him a fragment which almost justifies the epithet and recalls 
the tone of Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner. A certain Cotta wrote 
a Pharsalia under Augustus, and there was a mute inglorious, 
Catullus, a mimographer of the time of Juvenal, as well as a Virgil 
who wrote comedies under Nero. Pomponius is highly praised 
as a tragic poet by Quintilian—an estimate hardly justified by 
his extant fragments. One Scaevus Memor, a writer of tragedies 
under Domitian, is called by no less an authority than Martial 
Romani fama cothurni. ‘Thus does fame scatter with indifferent 
hands the laurels of triumph and the poppies of oblivion. 


R. Y, TYRRELL. 


(To be continued.) 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE CASE OF GWENDOLINE CASSON, 
MISDEMEANANT 


Our first meeting-place was the magistrates’ Court. Gwendoline 
in the dock, a dumpy well-nourished figure in workhouse dress, 
listened to the evidence without interrupting. The Master, a 
pallid, nervous man, conducted his own case, painfully aware that 
he was giving himself away. A girl of sixteen should not be 
beyond the control of a qualified official backed by all the autho- 
rity of the Guardians. The man was sensible of this, and assured 
me that such a case had never come under his charge before, 
adding painful and ludicrous details of the misbehaviour of the 
accused, who stood stolidly impassive. No, she was not mad, the 
medical officer assured me of that, had devoted a great deal of 
time to the case; her silence was merely moroseness, and her 
violence ungoverned temper; she was sane enough. The girl 
spoke and made this evident. ‘She wasn’t going to be ordered 
about like that.’ ‘ Laundry-work? she wasn’t goin’ to do no 
laundry-work.’ In the laundry they ‘thretted’ her; ‘ they was 
allus a-puttin’ their threats upon her in the Union, and she’d not 
stand it.’ Gwendoline was making out a case against herself. 
The Master brightened, seeing himself rid of an unmanageable 
inmate. Legal difficulties cropped up and were laid. The girl 
was still respectfully indifferent. I began to realise the callous- 
ness to consequences of a person who has never known a home. 
The Master might take heart, but the Bench was troubled; if 
this case had been brought before it. four months earlier the 
prisoner could have been sent to a reformatory until she was 
nineteen. Being just over sixteen she is adult in the dull eye 
of the law (only in certain aspects,—wait !), and must accept the 
consequences of refusing to do her work, viz., twenty-one days 
hard labour. (Knitting, may it please you, because, although 
adult enough to escape the wholesome discipline of a reforma- 
tory, she is still a ‘ young person ’ who may not be put to laundry- 
work in jail....0, my country !) 

One instance out of many illustrating the crying need for 
codification. At present we grope in a jungle of Common Law, 
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Statutes modified by decisions, and regulations having the force 
of law approved by the Home Secretary for his department, 
and by the President of the Local Government Board for his 
department, without consultation. It has so far been nobody’s 
business to co-ordinate this mass of enactments, rulings, and 
customs; the results are sometimes contradictory and frequently 
exasperating. 

Back to Gwendoline. I looked the child over. I have 
daughters older and younger. It came home to me that three 
weeks of solitary confinement (it amounted to that, for there is no 
juvenile class in Whitestone Gaol, and, short of a four-months’ 
sentence, which the law would not countenance, she could not 
be transferred to the Female Penitentiary at Aylesbury), it struck 
me, I say, that twenty-one days’ knitting in absolute silence in a 
lonely cell would not improve this girl. What could one do with 
her? It seemed a case that should be remanded for a week for 
enquiry, but where to puther? The Master, whom I was finding 
a kindly man, not wanting in power, but in powers, deprecated the 
Union ; in fact, declined to be answerable for her. Being over 
thirteen he could not lock her up nor keep her in bed without 
boots (@ way with boys). In short, if handed back to him she 
would probably ‘ take her discharge,’ which he could not legally 
refuse. (That Law again!) It came to the jail after all ; Gwen- 
doline remained impassive ; I did the feeling. 

At the prison, whither I followed her a couple of days later, 
she had made a poor impression ; had been sillily insubordinate 
at exercise, and had refused the ministrations of a particularly 
gentle and shrewd lady-visitor. One can make little of a girl who 
sticks her thumbs in her ears. The Governor was sympathetic, 
but nonplussed ; his jail was no place for her; work, as she under- 
stood it, and such as she needed, would be difficult to arrange 
for her. She was one by herself, which added to the difficulty of 
enforcing discipline ; no example, I must see. Would I speak to 
her? There were risks; but, as one of the committing magis- 
trates, I had won a modicum of her respect. She listened to 
me. Heavens! how young she looked, and how helpless, and 
how pitifully out of place! Conceiving that there had been 
enough of scolding in the past, I tried rational conversation ; 
showed her what an amount of trouble she had put me to; and 
what arrangements I was trying to make for her. She was not 
hardened, the tears stood in her eyes. (This was better.) Was 
it not nicer to be ironing as one of a party in the Union, able to 
exchange a word if one wished, than to be working silent and 
lonely here? (She was knitting to pass the time. As a case 
under remand no labour could be enforced, but her immunities 
had probably not occurred to her.) She hated the Union. We 
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discussed Homes. Gwendoline wouldn’t hear of a Home; knew 
all about Homes; wanted to go into service. (Hopeful, but 
temporarily impracticable.) Asked how she proposed to get a 
place, Gwendoline didn’t know. Obviously no lady would take 
her straight from the jail; the Union being closed to her, what 
remained? She consented to try a Home. We parted upon 
terms after she had told me as much of her life as she chose. 

From the candour of her admissions I accept her statement 
as. substantially true. Here you have it in brief. Born in wed- 
lock, she lost her mother whilst small. Her father married again, 
and presently died, leaving the child, still under ten, to the care 
of a stepmother who had her own living to get. Gwendoline 
made no complaint as to her treatment by this woman ; what led 
to their separation I did not gather ; it was a case wherein neither 
blood relationship, nor affection, nor the law was an operative 
factor. The child was left chargeable to the Union, a little crea- 
ture intended by nature to cling and seek shelter, whose tendrils 
and rootlets had been broken by frequent transplanting. She 
belonged to nobody ; she was unattractive ; she had a temper; so 
much we may concede, but the case ought not to have been 
desperate ; should not have been beyond the resources of the 
System. What Gwendoline is to-day she is by virtue of the 
System. Let us watch it at work. 

She was placed in a Scattered Home with several other waifs, 
older and younger than herself, under a Matron. Matron sounds 
well. A woman of mature years and of considerable experience, 
selected by the Guardians, and working beneath their eyes, is 
charged with the nurture of a dozen motherless little ones. Into 
such a family decency, order, cleanliness, forbearance, even love, 
may come, but first of all must come obedience or a state of things 
will develop in which the gentler virtues will not thrive. Was it 
too much to expect that a woman so placed and so backed should 
have secured elementary obedience, by kindness if possible, by 
firmness if needful, but by some means? Or, that failing in her 
task, the Guardians should have recognised her incapacity and 
placed the child in other hands? The visiting guardians dis- 
covered nothing ; the matron seems to have made no complaints. 
Gwendoline made none ; why should she? She got her way from 
the first. One can easily reconstitute the situation ; fear was the 
governing factor ; fear felt by the woman, not by the child. Said 
the matron to herself, ‘If I make her mind, she’d shriek the 
house down, and what will the neighbours say?’ ‘To the child 
she probably said, ‘If I was yer ma I’d give ye wot for, but it 
sha’n’t never be said of me that I laid a finger upon another 
woman's child.” The Guardians upon their perfunctory Visits 
gathered that all was going on well. For this woman, perhaps 
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the least beneficent influence she ever encountered, Gwendoline 
expresses no more active feeling than contempt. ‘ She never beat. 
me, she ‘‘ thretted’’ me; I never would stand thretting.’ Four 
months of nagging and her own way reduced this ten-year-old 
girl-child to a little savage. There was a climax. The matron 
seems to have covered her own failure by a cloud of injurious 
charges, which, whether true or false, were sufficient to deter 
the Guardians from experimenting with another Scattered Home. 
The mite. whom she had mothered for four months to so little 
purpose was reported to be ‘ incorrigible and dangerous to other 
children,’ and was sent back in disgrace to the childless Union 
ward. Jt does not appear that the matron was blamed, or her 
charges disbelieved. 

It is but fair to this woman to say that she was entrusted with 
but the shadow of authority. A Home may contain fifteen waif- 
lings (a dozen is more usual), the dragged-up offspring of ill- 
assorted or chance unions and deplorable homes. ‘To such 
natures discipline is almost as primary a need as food and cleanli- 
ness, but how is she to enforce it? However stubborn or violent 
the child may not be stinted of a meal, nor receive any kind of 
corporal punishment. Where childhood is concerned it is axio- 
matic that penalty should tread closely upon the heels of offence, 
but the matron must await the next visit of the Lady Superin- 
tendent of Scattered Homes, who may consider that the affair has 
blown over, and had better not be revived. There are also the 
Labour Members of the corporation to be considered. One does 
not wish to give an opening for rhetoric in the council chamber 
and sensational appeals in the press. Such a headline as ‘ Pauper 
Children Flogged in Scattered Homes’ would sell out an edition 
nearly as quickly as a glove-fight. A Lady Superintendent is slow 
to sanction punishment. I cannot say that sanction was asked ; it 
almost certainly should have been. It comes to this, a matron is 
placed in charge who cannot be trusted with powers commonly de- 
legated to @ nursery governess or a village schoolmistress. The 
woman is probably of a lower social grade ,the pay would not attract 
efficiency ; but, though admittedly untrusted, she is not in touch 
with her superior, and is worse supported than an assistant in 
8 council school working beneath the eye of her head. The 
System spells economy at the wrong end; pence grudged to the 
Scattered Home ; pounds lavished upon the jail. I am comparing 
in my mind the quality and remuneration of this matron set over 
fifteen with the staff of the female side of Whitestone jail, where, 
if memory does not mislead me, I found four prisoners. Gwen- 
doline came into the System a neglected, but normal child ; those 
four months of unchecked naughtiness came very near to ruining 
her. 
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There was still a chance. The Barnardo Trustees took her in, 
and gave her the regular discipline and healthy comradeship which 
she needed so sorely. They had their difficulties, but she x. 
sponded, and landed in Canada at fourteen with a good character 
(of which she spoke to me with pride). She was unfortunate in 
her first place ; the mistress expected too much. ‘I didn’t under. 
stand colonial ways of doing housework.’ The plea is admissible; 
a child in her first place, fresh from an institution, may easily get 
bewildered and lose heart. Not all mistresses are reasonable, 
or understand children. ‘The little immigrant was returned to 
the depot. At her next place her health broke down. At her 
third she confesses to having misbehaved herself, ‘ 1t was my own 
fault; I run away.’ Let the admission be accounted to her for 
righteousness ; I did not press for it; knew nothing about it. At 
her fourth situation she was charged with dishonesty. (The 
Master and Matron say she is honest.) She denied the theft at 
the time ; she denies it still. It seems not to have been brought 
home to her; things were missed, and she was returned to the 
depot angry, soured, and lowered in her self-esteem. Everyone 
was against her. From her fifth and last place she ran away 
under inexcusable circumstances, leaving the child entrusted to 
her care in its perambulator in the open street; a very wrong 
action. She had been in the Dominion two years ; the Canadian 
authorities decided that Gwendoline Casson was an undesirable 
immigrant, and deported her at the expense of the Barnardo 
Trustees, who, having no further interest in her, passed her on 
to her place of settlement, Whitestone Union. She had left its 
walls six years before a hot-tempered, wilful child, spoilt by weak 
indulgence ; she returned to it a disappointed girl of sixteen, 
almost reckless. Put yourself in her place; she has not a blood 
relation in the world, nor a soul who will grieve if she goes to 
the bad. She has disappointed her best friends—the Barnardo 
people—by turning out a failure and spoiling their average of suc- 
cesses in the colony to which they sent her. They, the only folks 
whom she ever respected, have ceased to respect her ; have cast 
her off. (At sixteen, Good Lord! One may not blame them; 
they administer funds subscribed for children ; Gwendoline is no 
longer a child ; they must stick to their rules, but, siateen, think 
of it! First it was that stepmother ; then the matron ; then the 
Guardians ; next the Governor-General of the Dominion ; and last 
the Barnardo Trustees who have sorrowfully taken her to the door 
and thrust her into the outer darkness, a fat, unlovely little thing 
of, sixteen!) When she reached the Union hope foundered, and 
self-respect went by the board. She had come back to her settle- 
ment, the place, and the people whom she hated, a failure, to herd 
with the failures—the sluts, the cadgers, the wasters, the bad-hats, 
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and the out-on-leaves, the born-bads, and the women who have 
lost character and hope, or who have never had either. There are 
doubtless some respectable old bodies upon the women’s side of 
Whitestone Union, but these keep themselves to themselves one 
may be sure, and make no advances, for half the desolation of get- 
ting into the House is due to the company one meets there. A 
young lady from Roedean thrust into such surroundings might 
have broken down and let herself go; Gwendoline broke down 
badly. At sixteen one wants fun and excitement ; there is neither 
upon the female side of a Union. With Gwendoline it is the 
time of life when other girls are at carpet-dances and tennis, when 
they find boy-friends interesting, and have jolly books to read and 
merry little experiences. Poor Gwendoline found none of these 
distractions provided, and set about making them for herself in 
absurd and indecorous ways. An inmate of sixteen must not force 
the emergency exit of a dormitory after dark and explore the leads 
(in her nightie), chevied by an exasperated Matron and Master. 
Being too old to be punished (sixteen) she was threatened, and 
the old devil awoke. She sulked, mute and ominous, refusing to 
enter the laundry, breaking out into obscure menaces of personal 
violence when addressed. The Master and Head Matron, com- 
petent people, began to doubt her sanity, but were overruled by 
the doctor and a visiting magistrate. Gwendoline is not mad. 
She was shown the utmost forbearance ; she was placed in service, 
but did not stay her month. This child can more easily create 
seven impossible situations than keep a good one. Their patience 
was exhausted. After some especially wild outbreak the Master 
felt that a case could be made out; he had done his part and ap- 
pealed to the law. 

I was not satisfied. Prison seems too terrible, too final, for 
an exhibition of coltish temper and a schoolgirl escapade. I had 
put her back for a week and made inquiries. Here, as aforesaid, 
I learned a little law : there was no place at the Union wherein 
Gwendoline could be legally confined. Being ‘ adult’ she might 
at any hour demand her discharge and go upon tramp. The 
Master almost tremulously deprecated having anything more to 
do with her ; he had had enough of chasing a little white ghost over 
the roofs in the dark, so it had come to the jail after all, and there 
I had found her at a critical moment of her life—cowed, tearful, 
the tide just upon the turn. I am inclined to think I was the first 
person who had spoken kindly to her for some time, her loss none 
the less that it was largely her own fault. When she stood again 
in the dock at the week’s end, her resolution held, I passed a con- 
ditional sentence, and handed her over to fhe lady principal of a 
local institution, where she will possibly, but I fear not probably, 
regain her character and become eligible for service. I am not 
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sanguine, for one cannot shut one’s eyes to the chances which in- 
clude an impatient word from a good-hearted but overworked 
official, an open door, a fit of childish passion, or an uncontrollable 
desire for change, to see what the country is like. Any one, ora 
combination, of these mischances, and Gwendoline may run, and 
may run too far; may disappear into the stream of nameless 
drifters along our main roads. With sunshine and the smell of 
the hay outside she will not want for temptation nor dangers 
when she has made her plunge. She is still but a child in experi- 
ence, and has led a shielded life in what concerns the main things 
of our nature ; but, once upon the road, with darkness coming on 
and nowhere to sleep, and the Union and the conditional sentence 
beyond it, contingencies not to be faced, what will happen? Un- 
less caught before sunset she will fall into the hands of some male 
tramp—a master at last! Then her education will begin over 
again. What the sloth, timidity, and weakness of the system 
denied to her childhood will be her portion as a woman pressed 
down and running over. Her bloke will stand no nonsense; by 
dint of black eyes and kicks poor Gwendoline will learn subordin- 
ation and obedience, her place and the limitations of her sex ; and 
all in vain, and too late. Thenceforth, for the next thirty years, 
she will stroll our summer highways and hibernate in our Unions, 
presenting her ungrateful country with one baby per annum, of 
which immense family something under a fifth will struggle up 
to adolescence as cripples, mentally deficients, drunkards, 
criminals, and prostitutes, who will breed early and often and true 
to their decadent stock. If one works out the sum, one finds that 
by 1952 Gwendoline, then probably dead, will be represented by 
seven children and fifteen grandchildren, who, if they begin to be 
parents at twenty, and rear but one child apiece every five years, 
and die at forty-six, will by the end of the century have numbered 
293 souls, an array diminished by the deaths of the first gener- 
ation, and the dropping off of thirty-five of the second to about two 
hundred and fifty-one, but to this number we must add the natural 
increase of the one hundred and fifty-five great-grandchildren, 
some of whom will begin to be parents about 1957-1967. And 
then——? 

You exclaim ‘This is absurd, tramps don’t propagate, they 
never did.’ But the past is no guide to us, for we are faced by 
novel conditions. Our fathers held that if you shut the pauper 
into a workhouse, sold his brats to a Lancashire cotton-spinner, 
and set the dog at vagrants the problem was solved. The tramp 
‘ would disappear by natural causes’ (gipsies did not). But we 
are not made so. During the past half century England has de- 
veloped sensibilities. We can hardly endure the thought of 
punishment ; nor must anyone be permitted to suffer the natural 
consequences of his own actions. Everyone is to be kept alive 
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and in health as long as possible, and at any expense. The actu- 
arial tables of mortality of the last century are unreliable. There 
is not a workhouse, nor an elementary school, nor a jail to-day 
which is not infinitely better sanitated and ventilated than was 
Windsor Castle in 1860, when the upper sashes of its windows were 
fixtures, and scores of old cesspits festered among its foundations 
and beneath its floors. Our drink bill lessens ; the last word upon 
hygiene and surgery has yet to be spoken. Why should Gwen- 
doline’s descendants die off? They will be sure of food and ex- 
cellent medical attendance at the various crises of their lives. 
They will never overdo themselves and will be strangers to the 
anxiety which saps the vitality of the unskilled labourer. Far 
more thought will be taken for them than will be spent upon the 
welfare of the class just above them—the hard-pressed self-sup- 
porters. From the maternity ward to the pauper’s shell they will 
be swaddled, coddled, taught, fed, preached to, doctored, jailed, 
coffined and buried at the national expense by an enormous staff 
of public servants ; relieving officers, doctors, nurses, chaplains, 
labour-officers, policemen, masters, matrons, governors of jails, 
warders, principals of asylums, of infirmaries, of hospitals, of shel- 
ters will protect them from one another, themselves and the ele- 
ments. In return they will persistently misuse every opportunity, 
and in the course of their lives they will consume, waste, deface, 
destroy, and make away with many thousand pounds’-worth of 
property of all kinds, while working irregularly, or not at all, nor 
contributing anything to the safety or welfare of their country. 
Do I overstate? Is there one contingency here which is not pos- 
sible; nay, probable? And the worst of it is that this is our own 
doing. Such as Gwendoline is we have made her. Asa child we 
spoilt her. As a lump of a girl we are ready to do worse by her ; 
for we are prepared in the name of the Liberty of the Subject to 
afford her every conceivable facility for making the very worst uses 
of her life. I think she has a case against us. I am grieving over 
Gwendoline Casson and her country. 
H. M. WaALtLIs. 
(Ashton Hilliers.) 


Postscript.—The preceding was written last July. Re- 
turning from Switzerland in September I inquired for Gwendoline. 
She was in prison. After a few weeks of housework in the Home 
she too had felt the need of a holiday, and had escaped by a 
window in breach of the terms upon which my sentence had been 
held over. So the experiment had failed. Somehow I sympa- 
thise with this child; I like her pluck. On leaving jail she re- 
turned to the Union, where her friend the Master (he is her friend, 
as you shall see) took her in hand again, and, backed by the Matron, 
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did all he knew to make a woman of somewhat unpromising mate- 
rial. He had her into his own kitchen, and fought her tempers 
day after day with sheer will-power. (‘I don’t care. . . . I will 
go to the bad!’ ‘ You sha’n’t, Gwendoline. My will is stronger 
than yours; you see!’) ‘T'wice she has bolted, once for the town, 
once for the open country, frockless and unshod. (‘ Gwendoline, 
do you ever read your Bible? Do you remember the woman—?’ 
‘—with the seven devils? Yes, that’s me!’) There is a fierce 
virginity about her. On one of her escapes she saved herself 
from a male savage with a knife. Says the Matron, who has faith 
in her, ‘ Either she will make a fine woman or a very bad one.’ 
But, alack, her friends are busy people. There are five hundred 
inmates in Whitestone Union, and the Matron has eight other 
Gwendolines upon her hands, returned from domestic service as 
‘hopelessly incapable.’ Gwendoline is not that. She has 
a capacity of a sort. The latest phase is more hopeful. Despair- 
ing of controlling the seventeen-year old spirit by mere force, her 
friends let her out on parole to seek service. On the second day 
she found herself a really satisfactory place. Nor was her em- 
ployer appalled by her record. ‘If she is honest and virtuous I 
will chance her temper.” The Matron made her a capital outfit, 
at sight of which the child burst into tears of contrition. What 
comes next? 


Postscript 2.—No good news. My story grows darker. 
Gwendoline’s tempers were too much for her mistress: to be 
called a fool to one’s face, in one’s own kitchen, is embarrassing. 
The girl has left for a less desirable situation ; a downhill step. 
The next few months will be critical. 


Postscript 3.—Worse and worse! On taking my seat upon 
the Bench this morning I was confronted with poor Gwendoline 
charged with having attempted her own life. Her last place had 
given her no satisfaction. She left it, and in default of other 
friends paid a call upon the Master of the Union, apparently to 
bid him good-bye, for she would neither become an inmate, nor 
accept the hospitality of a Home. An hour or two later she was 
seen by three big lads to leap off the quay. The cold water com- 
pelled a cry for help, but Gwendoline is game, and upon a youth 
coming in for her, struggled into deep water. When got out she 
was insensible, but revived and cried, ‘I want to die, let me go 
in again!’ . . . ‘They wanted me to go back to the Work- 
house.’ When arrested she said,:‘ I don’t care what you do to 
me. I want todie. I’ve got no home nor friends. I shall do it 
again.’ This declaration tied our hands badly. Gwendoline 
means it (at present ; she may be another creature in six months, 
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ifone can restrain her meantime). The immediate question was, 
What to do with her now? Attempted Suicide being a felony, our 
Bench could not deal with it. To discharge her in the face of 
her admissions was impossible. ‘The only other course was to 
commit her for trial at the next assize. But, what can Judge, 
or Recorder, do with her? The Law (again!) blocks the way. 
Under the Prevention of Crime Act, 1908, Section b, a judge may 
send her to that excellent institution, Borstal, for a term of 
years (with admirable results if one may judge by the statistics 
of reformed lives dating from there), but, alack, Gwendoline is 
not bad enough to enjoy the privileges reserved for girls of criminal 
habits and tendencies (see the wording of the statute). She is 
virtuous, she is honest, and being an adult (still under nine- 
teen), must be permitted to ruin herself, or destroy herself, 
irretrievably. 
H. M. Wats. 
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THE SEAMY SIDE OF TRAVEL 


In the man or woman of middle age at the present day there are 
usually two personalities at war within the same brain when it 
is a question of leaving one’s home surroundings to see the world 
beyond it. One half may be still enthusiastic in its appreciation 
of scenery, of architecture, of strange or new peoples, of historical 
scenes, world wonders, or great achievements in art and industry, 
The other half charges the mere bother of déplacement to a debit 
account to begin with, and generally is disposed to resent with 
increasing emphasis the unnecessary discomforts and risks of 
travel. We are the more captious, perhaps, because in the age 
in which we live the numerous persons who do travel with camera 
and notebook, and who make cinematograph and phonograph 
records to illustrate their lectures, and collections to enrich our 
museums, public and private, enable many of us to travel with 
our minds, without the expense and the discomfort of leaving our 
own firesides or shaded gardens. 

Yet, except to those who are incapacitated by bodily ailments, 
mental or monetary limitations, travel is even more interesting 
and more profitable than it has ever been,and in some respects 
safer and more comfortable. But inasmuch as it might be made 
(especially where British agencies are concerned) so much more 
comfortable less risky, and less expensive than it is, this article 
has been conceived and written, not without some thought of 
private revenge in addition to its altruistic humanitarianism. 

There is scarcely a railway station above or below ground in 
the United Kingdom without a poster which spreads before us the 
Magic Carpet of the Arabian Nights. On this, happy looking 
men and women have stationed themselves whilst a hideous jinn 
supplies the motive power underneath the carpet, and is seen 
carrying them from one European capital to another—an intelli- 
gent anticipation, perhaps, of the perfected airship. 

So much for romance ; but those who stop to think and who 
‘have been there before,’ know that there is no magic carpet 4 
yet provided by any tourist agency which enables any but an alert 
and watchful, pushful tourist to travel in safety, or without dis 
comfort, from London to Paris, or Paris to London: to say 

nothing of longer journeys. Indeed, in some ways these tourist 
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agencies have either become too specialised in the matter of yacht 
cruises and winter sports, or too old, prosperous and unenter- 
prising to attack any longer the hydra-headed tyrants of railway 
directorates, Customs control, steamship-management, hackney- 
carriage or hotel owners. 

Perhaps the most glaring instance of their indifference, or 
their powerlessness, one of the most startling anachronisms of the 
twentieth century, lies in the management of the South Eastern 
Railway. If I may seem to approach this and other grave subjects 
with a certain naiveté, it should be premised that it is only of 
late years that I have had the opportunity to consider things 
nearer home than Africa, that my departures to and arrivals from 
Africa were usually connected with Liverpool or Plymouth, and 
that if I came or went by way of Paris, it was invariably by the 
no-longer-independent Chatham and Dover Railway Company, or 
by the Brighton and South Coast. In fact, fate so willed it that it 
was not till the opening of the present year of grace that I had the 
unforgettable experience of arriving at Charing Cross Station 
from the Continent with luggage to be passed through the Cus- 
toms. In this recent experience (preceded by a departure from 
Charing Cross for Germany in which I fulfilled all that was re- 
quired of me, but my luggage nevertheless was incorrectly 
labelled and went wildly astray) I have realised more fully than 
before what it means to land at Dover late on a winter afternoon, 
with the temperature below freezing point, fresh from all the 
luxuries now to be found in Continental railway travel, including 
carefully warmed railway carriages, and to travel for two hours 
up to London in an unwarmed first-class compartment. And 
then, to realise for the first time that although Charing Cross 
has been the principal terminus of our Continental traffic for 
something like forty years, it is actually without any special 
accommodation for the work of Customs examination (unless, of 
course, such buildings were destroyed at the time the roof fell in, 
and have not been replaced). On the occasion of my recent 
personal experience, the luggage from all parts of the Continent, 
possibly even from India as well, was shot out on to one of the 
platforms, and left there, higgledy-piggledy. Here the mob of 
passengers, to which had been added a mob of porters armed with 
iron-mounted barrows which they drove into one’s legs, had to 
pick out from memory its various items of luggage, get them 
somehow or other clawed together, and then in its utter despair 
plead with H.M. Customs to take for granted that its declaration 
of no dutiable goods was a true one. For what would have hap- 
pened on this last occasion (January 31, 1911) if the Customs 
had insisted on any opening of the luggage, I tremble to think. 
An icy wind was blowing in through the great open funnel of the 
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station, two defeated football teams had arrived from France, and 
wanted their luggage straight away to catch trains for the north, 
several fellow-passengers with broken limbs (the result of Alpine 
sports) were surrounded by bevies of pitying relations and hospi- 
tal nurses ; engines were screaming to drown the human clamour, 
or letting off steam, which temporarily eclipsed all clear vision ; 
in short, it was an indescribable babel of noise and misery, and 
the Customs officials being, as they always are, true gentlemen, 
simply scrabbled a passport on all pieces of luggage they could 
see and left the passengers and their porters to help themselves, 
I selected my own quite honestly, of course, but there seemed to 
be no question of my registered receipt, though I did my best to 
force it on the porter that helped me. 

Now, surely, this is unworthy of the principal railway route to 
and from the Continent, at the principal continental-trafic 
station of the capital of the British Empire, in the year 1911? At 
Victoria Station, both of the Brighton Railway and of what was 
once the Chatham and Dover, there is a spacious enclosed room 
of very large size in which all the luggage is ranged on benches, 
and, if I remember rightly, is placed either according to its label 
number or the first initial of the owner’s name on the label. You 
enter these places without rush or scrimmage, you identify and 
claim your luggage without difficulty, and if it has got to be 
opened it is opened under comfortable conditions. 

‘Then, if you are so satisfied with the fwo Victorias, why 
travel to and from the Continent in connexion with any other 
station ?’ 

But the Brighton Victoria involves the Dieppe route, of which 
more anon; and as regards the South Eastern, the continental 
trains connected with Victoria are either too expensive with their 
supplementary charges, for the tourist who is not actually a rich 
person ; or they depart or arrive at inconvenient hours. The plain 
fact remains that Charing Cross is connected with the most- 
commonly-used section of the direct traffic with the Continent; 
and Charing Cross remains to this day as utterly unequipped for 
dealing with the luggage on arriving, as it was apparently forty- 
five years ago. 

There is no doubt that the absence of any proper shelter and 
refreshment rooms at Dover Pier is a disgrace to the British 
nation. Why cannot Dover be as well equipped as Calais? What 
is the use of putting forward the fact (which may not be a fact) 
that you are never detained at the quay, and that somewhere up 
in the town of Dover there is a railway station which has got 
decent waiting-rooms and a refreshment department? Seeing 
that the boat trains never stop at such a station, the existence of 
its alleged comforts has no bearing on the question. 
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Folkestone is a little, but not much, better. But some 
mystery, some slur, which I have never been able to understand, 
seems to lie on the Folkestone-Boulogne route ; by which I have 
once or twice travelled (with, if I remember rightly, great un- 
punctuality). Far and away the main bulk of passengers travel- 
ling between London and the Continent go by way of Dover and 
Calais. 

Now : as to the crossing of the Channel at its narrowest part— 
Dover to Calais. This is constantly advertised as being achieved 
ina few minutes over the hour. On the smoothest day in my own 
experiences, it never takes less than an hour and a half, and it 
would be interesting to learn how often the trains connected with 
itat Dover leave for London at the advertised time. The railway 
that controls this route advertises with a flourish of trumpets 
the splendid steamers which meet the trains, though even their 
advertised speed—nineteen to twenty-two miles an hour—does 
not come up to the speed of the steamers plying between Den- 
mark and Germany, Denmark and Sweden, or similar short- 
journey steamers between Hamburg and the Dutch coast. But 
the principal trains between Charing Cross and the Continent are 
not (in my experience) often served by any one of these advertised 
steamers, but by the Pas-de-Calais, a French boat, which I should 
think scarcely did more than seventeen knots an hour, and which 
is certainly not the last word in comfort and conveniences, but 
about dated in that respect ‘1880.’ I never remember to have 
crossed the Channel in any boat connected with the South Eastern 
trains which seemed to me in comfort and speed worthy of the 
position in the world of the United Kingdom. I am aware that 
added comforts can be had for extra payments ranging from 1I. 
to 121. (for a journey which ought to take no longer than an hour), 
bat this is only part and parcel of the general policy of the con- 
tinental traffic of this line, which makes it more and more difficult 
for people of modest means (as are most travellers) to avail them- 
selves comfortably of the shortest sea route. The one thing, how- 
ever, rich people cannot buy on these Channel steamers, is the 
right to leave them comfortably ; no matter how great, rich or 
distinguished you are, you must take your part with perhaps 100 
fellow-passengers in struggling to leave the ship by a steep gang- 
way which admits one person at a time. As most of the persons 
who leave carry two or three articles of luggage, the scrimmage 
inflicts many bruises and scratches. The reason why this shoving 
and excitement takes place is in order to secure comfortable seats 
in the waiting train. 

On most of the big expresses abroad, at any rate during the 
seasons when there is much traffic, every seat in the first and 
second class is numbered, and passengers wishing to make sure 
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of a seat in the train must apply beforehand with their tickets 
for a number. In many ways this is an excellent system and 
might be (perhaps is) adopted by the Brighton line in connection 
with its continental traffic from Dieppe. But I think it unfair 
that the railway companies and the tourist agencies should make 
the charge they do for booking these seats. The mere taking of g 
ticket for a specified date should entitle one to a specified seat ing 
particular train. However, if the system of numbered seats could 
be adopted right through between London and the Continent, if 
on landing at Dover or Newhaven you knew your seat was in- 
evitably allotted to you, there would be no need for this pushing 
and elbowing along a narrow passage to get first to the train. 

It is some years since I made use of the Brighton line for 
reaching Paris. I used at one time to travel frequently by this 
way, and liked it. But I changed my mind a few years ago, as in 
certain ways I did not find the Channel steamers comfortable! 
and, above all, after landing at Dieppe it was difficult to keep 
one’s seat in the train except by sitting in it, and as this pre- 
cluded the whiling away of an hour’s waiting by taking refresh- 
ments or walking about, it made the journey tedious. Again : the 
St. Lazare terminus at Paris of the State Western Railways is, or 
was, badly supplied with cabs. I have several times arrived there 
and had to wait half an hour whilst a cab was being specially 
fetched from outside the station. Then again, the accommoda- 
tion and the arrangements at the St. Lazare for the Customs 
examinations are far less pleasant and convenient than they are 
at the Northern station. 

Why cannot all railway companies throughout the civilised 
world follow the example of Germany, and arrange that passen- 
gers on arrival shall be handed a metal ticket with the number 
of a cab or motor, which is unchangeably assigned to them and 
must wait for them till their luggage is ready to leave the station? 
Such a convenience in Germany greatly assists nervous and 
fidgety people. At most of the London railway termini at the 
present day it is almost due to a personal favour on the part of the 
porter that one succeeds in getting a motor-cab at all. 

Marseilles is a most ill-equipped port in this respect. There 
are plenty of motor-cabs in the town, but they are, I am told, 
‘afraid’ to approach the quays where the steamers disembark 
their passengers, and such passengers landing at Marseilles from 
various parts of the world, though they may by telegraphing 







































2 I am since assured by a great Tourist Agency that the points I complainel 

of have been completely remedied. If the Etat-Ouest would wake up a little, the 
--Dieppe route to Paris should become the favourite one, but the State mismanage 
ment of the Western Railway is becoming a serious concern to the friends and 
lovers of France. I am told by one who ought to know that the cause of the 
numerous accidents and the great unpunctuality is an unwise economy in upkeep. 
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beforehand get an omnibus from the station (but this is an 
appeal not infrequently ignored), can only get away from the 
waterside to the inconveniently-placed railway station in the most 
tumble-down, miserable little victorias to be found anywhere, 
with dirty, shabby cushions, and no capacity for carrying luggage 
—carriages that are wrenched from side to side in the tramlines, 
and. which impose a cruel strain on their poor little horses in 
dimbing up five hundred feet to the station. Why was the great 
terminus at Marseilles apparently placed without any regard to 
the fact that Marseilles is one of the greatest seaports in the 
world—a seaport as important to the United Kingdom as much as 
to France, for it has become really the outpost of Great Britain on 
the Mediterranean? There is this pretentious terminus built on 
the edge of a cliff at the height of about five hundred feet above 
sea level, and at a distance of two or three miles from the quays. 
I believe there is a line of rail that goes by a circuitous route down 
tothe quay where the P. & O. steamers call, and I imagine that it 
is possible thus occasionally for P. & O. passengers to go straight 
from their steamer to their train and vice versa, though such has 
never been my experience in my journeys by the P. & O. boats. 
But, of course, Marseilles being what it is—and it is nothing else, 
for apart from its importance as a seaport it is one of the few 
really uninteresting towns in all France—its great expresses to 
and from Paris and Calais should start from a new station on the 
quays in close touch with the landing of passengers from steamers 
from all parts of the world. 

In connexion with this, consider the importance of Algiers 
or Tunis as winter resorts. Algeria is among the wonderlands of 
the world, and one of the most interesting countries known to us. 
The beautiful town of Algiers itself ought to be within forty-eight 
hours of London. In fine weather, even the unremarkable 
steamers of the Transatlantique do the journey between Mar- 
seilles and Algiers in twenty-two hours. Instead of there being a 
train to meet the arrival or departure of the boat at Marseilles, 
there is a gap of many hours and a most disagreeable journey by a 
ramshackle conveyance between the far-away station and the dirty, 
obstructed quay. If Marseilles does not wake up a little, attempt 
to fill up some of its gaps, in time and distance, and keep under 
control the unruly population of its quays, a large part of its custom 
will leave it and will possibly be transferred to Genoa, which 
under German enterprise is going ahead to a remarkable extent. 
A noteworthy point might have been observed in the North 
African press of the last week in January 1911: the cordial, not 
to say enthusiastic, welcome accorded by the French colonists at 
Bizerta (Tunis) to the arrival of the first steamer of a German 


line which is to open up a direct route between Genoa and Tunis. 
3a2 
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Similar newspapers had announced just before that another Ger. 
man line was taking away much of the passenger traffic from the 
Transatlantique boats in connexion with the town of Algiers, | 
scarcely wonder either at the French enthusiasm for a German 
steamship line to Tunis, or the preference shown by English and 
American tourists for reaching Algiers by way of Genoa and 
German boats. The German boats are big, powerful, steady, and 
extraordinarily comfortable. The French boats on most of the 
lines that ply between Marseilles and North Africa are small, very 
much inclined to roll, and in most cases not speedy. Not only 
that, but their cuisine, which used to be so good and atoned fors 
much, has fallen to a type altogether unworthy of France. 
Some of the great English steamship lines keep well to the fore- 
front as regards speed, cleanliness, comfort, and good food. I 
have little but praise to utter in regard to the. great lines of the 
Atlantic and the Royal Mail. A cruise in the big steamers of the 
last-named line is really a pleasure cruise ; the same may be said 
about the Orient line to Ceylon and Australia and (though I have 
no personal experience) of the lines which cross the Pacific be- 
tween Australia and Vancouver Island. I dare say there has been 
& corresponding improvement and bringing up to date in the 
African steamship lines under the British flag, but my experience 
of them in the closing years of the 19th century was such that] 
generally sought a French, a German, or an Austrian steamer in 
preference, if I could find one. I never forgot one journey home 
from South Africa, in the early nineties, when I had to sharea 
first-class cabin with three other passengers, one of whom was 4 
dipsomaniac, another scarcely took his clothes off or washed, and 
slept clothed on his bunk, and the third was far gone in consump- 
tion, and spat blood at intervals during the night into the wash- 
basin. It is curious to think that these horrors and outrages on 
civilised ideas took place not so very many years ago. The fact 
is, that it should be made illegal by the maritime laws of all 
nations to oblige persons to share their sleeping compartment. 
There might be double-berth cabins made for husband and wife: 
otherwise, all cabins, cubicles or bunks, should be allotted to single 
occupants, unless, of course, the vessel is of such a character and 
going on such a short journey that it is convenient to tum 
all her sleeping accommodation into one large dormitory, much 
on the lines of the sleeping accommodation on an American trail. 
I know that certain steamers still ply from port to port on the 
Indian Ocean and its tributary gulfs and seas, which swarm with 
cockroaches and with rats. The African steamer to which I have 
already referred, besides the three unpleasant human companions, 
swarmed with bugs; and I have not so many years ago beet 
severely bitten by these disgusting insects on the steamers of 8 
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well-known Channel route, and have had the melancholy satisfac- 
tion of calling credible witnesses to testify to their existence. 
Other steamers equally plying across the Channel have—or had— 
the unsuitable plush coverings of their first-saloon couches full of 
fleas. Down to my experiences of a short while ago, only one line 
of steamers plying to and from Holyhead across the Irish Channel 
could be regarded as free from fleas. I do not mean by these 
statements to imply just a little nip here and there, but attacks 
which completely robbed one of sleep and caused one to leave the 
boat puffy and unwell. 

My recorded experiences of Ireland were that it was only in 
Ulster, in Ulster hotels and on Ulster railways, and steamboats 
plying to and from Ulster ports, that one could be confident of 
cessation from the flea persecution. The indifference to fleas over 
all the rest of Ireland is lamentable. As a rule, their existence is 
denied. I remember not many years ago—within the present 
century—complaining of this to a guest who breakfasted with me 
at one of the leading hotels at Dublin (an hotel in every other way 
first class). He denied the imputation somewhat hotly, though 
an Ulsterman himself. ‘In this hotel, for example,’ he began, 
At that instant a large flea hopped from the ewigkeit 
into the marmalade. I pointed voicelessly to its dying struggles. 
Yet Ireland is one of the most picturesque countries in the world, 
and with a far better climate than it has been given credit for. 
Dublin, so far as its architecture is concerned, is a truly noble 
city. But if Ireland wishes to have the annual troops of tourists 
which she is interesting enough to deserve, there must be a 
national movement for getting rid of the flea. 

Needless to say, this same pest interferes greatly with the 
amenities of travel in Southern Italy and in Russia. Southern 
Spain and Portugal are bad so far as the churches and places of 
public resort are concerned, but the hotels in those countries are 
often irreproachable. The hotels in Algeria are remarkably clean, 
and considering this is a portion of Africa the conveniences and 
even comforts of travel are well up to date. 

In India, though my experiences are not very recent, the flea 
pest was a great deterrent; but the scenery, buildings, and the 
general life of India are of such unapproachable picturesqueness 
and interest that, as in Egypt, one is led almost to forget the pre- 
sence of insect plagues. One great lack on the Indian railways, 
however, as compared with similar long-journey trains in the 
United States, is the difficulty of getting good iced water. Soda- 
water of a very inferior quality and alcoholic drinks (ditto, ditto) 
are freely offered at the stations, but I hold that the travellers on 
the trains (as in the United States) should be supplied gratuitously 
with pure iced water, to combat the terrible thirst which is the 
thief affliction of lndian travel. 
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The most comfortable and the cheapest railway travelling in 
the world is in Germany. The most comfortable of the world’s 
steamers are those under the German flag. Railway travel in the 
United States, proportionately to the immense distances covered, 
is very well up to date in convenience and consideration of the 
passenger, and American hotels would deserve a very high meed 
of praise were they not so terribly expensive. For the excellence 
of their accommodation and their food, probably the hotels of 
France, Germany, Austria and Holland should be bracketed 
together as being the cheapest in the world, the opposite pole to 
the costliness of hotel life in the United States. The only fault 
in British inns and hotels lies in the food. In the simplest of 
these, in remote country places, the food is at any rate whole- 
some, though simple—just plain meat, a few very plain vege- 
tables, tarts and puddings. But the average hotel, in contrast to 
the inn, supplies a meal that is not always wholesome and is 
generally insipid because its components are various preserved 
foods or things out of tins and bottles, or substances that have 
lain so long on ice that they have lost all flavour, or are preserved 
from decay by boracic acid. If the typical ‘railway ’ hotel would 
apply itself to furnishing quite simple meals of fresh home-pro- 
duced vegetables, meat, fish, fruits, and pastry, it would attract 
and satisfy a much larger clientéle. Both in France and in Ger- 
many hotel proprietors are beginning to realise that not all, or 
even many, guests desire, except on extraordinary occasions, 
meals of many courses. They have grown to tolerate guests who 
will lunch or dine off a bowl of good bouillon, followed by vege- 
tables, fruit and pastry, or at any rate require but one meat dish 
not too complicated in its cooking. 

I cannot help thinking that if a congress of tourist agencies 
(railway and steamship companies represented) were called, 
something might be done all over the world to remove the petty 
and avoidable discomforts—the seamy side—of travel and bring 
not only to those who are wealthy, but to those who are not, the 
chance of finding in travel and change of air a remedy for many 
ills—of the mind as of the body. Most of us do not want to be 
personally conducted, to be dry-nursed by an obsequious courier 
or led about like a grown-up school with total strangers of facile 
acquaintanceship. We prefer solitude—é l’un, 4 deux, ou a trots 
—and separate tables : we like such isolation in steamer journeys 
as you get in the Hamburg-Amerika, the Austrian Lloyd, or the 
Royal Mail ; and not the yacht cruises whereon every shred of pri- 
vacy and restful reserve is torn from you. We—if I may speak for 
kindred souls—gratefully acknowledge that the conditions of life 
on the French and Italian Rivieras are all that the most exagger- 
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ated poster makes them out to be: climate on the whole very 
good, railway arrangements of the Nord and P.L.M. excellent, 
hotels cheap for the sound comfort or luxury they provide, scenery 
matchless. But often the good wrought by the stay on the Céte 
d'Azur is undone by the experiences between Calais and Charing 
Cross. 

We do not ask that the State should take over the South 
Eastern Railway—the mismanagement of the State- Western Rail- 
way in France and of the State Railways in Belgium is a warning 
against such a policy. But we do ask (for example) that there 
shall be better accommodation on Dover pier station, and that all 
the long-distance (over twenty miles) trains on the South Eastern, 
Brighton, and South Western lines of our own country should 
be really warmed in all classes between December 1 and March1 
—not merely fitted with a warming apparatus ‘ which is not in 
working order, sir,’ or with 1840 foot-warmers which, if not tepid, 
warp the boots of the one or two persons able to reach them. 

We think that if Charing Cross is to continue to be used for 
continental passenger traffic it should be fitted with ample accom- 
modation for Customs examination. 

We consider that if the future overland route to India (a 
supreme blessing to mankind) is to be through Germany and 
Russia and not via Germany, Austria, and Turkey, Russia will 
have to modernise her passport and Customs strictures: that 
steps might well be taken with the new Portuguese Government 
to render the Customs examination at Lisbon less harsh and the 
port dues less heavy, so that the capital of Portugal might be the 
quickest escape from the Bay of Biscay and the down-Channel 
fogs, and the chief calling-place of West Indian, South American, 
West and South African steamers. (Many a sick West African 
passenger dies from the miseries of the Bay of Biscay who, if he 
could be landed at Lisbon and continue his journey overland, 
might recover and attain to old age.) 

The unnecessary rigour of the Customs at Italian ports re- 
quires attention from the same international congress as I have 
summoned in imagination : so also do the disgusting condition of 
Italian railway lavatories, and the threatening touts and noisy 
beggars of Naples (Rome in all respects, especially in its railway 
station, is an admirably managed city—perfect from the tourists’ 
point of view). The French Government might be invited to 
save tourists much annoyance and petty robbery by taking 
measures to seize and destroy all the non-valable or bad two- 
franc and five-franc pieces in circulation. Finding so many un- 
French pieces having legal currency in France, the mystified 
foreigner accepts without question a coin with a Greek, Italian, 
Bulgarian, or Baratarian device ; and then not only finds he has 
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been cheated, but is himself denounced as fraudulent if he tenders 
such a coin to a railway clerk or a cabman. 

Taxi-motor-cabs should be in numbers in every big town in 
close connection with every large station or quay ; and they should 
be so constructed that they can carry a moderate amount of 
luggage. 

It should be forbidden in all countries for the public guardians 
of museums, picture galleries, and cathedrals to follow strangers 
about with a view to a tip, thrusting on them unasked-for and 
usually fatuous information, and thus spoiling many a first fine 
rapture. 

Good iced water should be supplied free of charge on all long- 
distance trains as it is in America and (I think) in Germany. 
The names of all stations should be painted clearly in prominent 
places as they are in the United Kingdom. It should be easier 
than it is for intending railway travellers to purchase their rail- 
way and steamer tickets beforehand. They should not be obliged 
to stand for half-hours or more waiting their turn to reach the 
wicket, and then be pushed in the back while they are hurriedly 
telling their life-story. And tickets issued beforehand for serious 
journeys should carry on them the right to a numbered seat in a 
specified train, and not require restamping or some such foolery, 
obliging this same vexatious attendance at the wicket before 
departure. 

I write this article not from mere captiousness or because I 
am still confined to the house from the last chill caught on the 
South Eastern and Brighton Railways (a right and left barrel, so 
to speak, on the same day),.but because anything which can be 
done to promote and facilitate travel is the most effective working 
in the cause of international peace and good-will. 


February 1911. H. H. JoHNstTon. 
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Tue intelligent foreigner who saw with amazement the seething 
traffic of a London street meekly obedient to the white-gloved 
hand of a policeman paid a fervent tribute of admiration to the 
law-abiding character of the English. On the whole, with some 
reservations, this soft impeachment is just. But it was not ever 
thus: our present respect for the law is of comparatively recent 
growth ; and Britons of the past would compare favourably for 
lawlessness with the most turbulent races of antiquity. As late 
as the middle of the fourteenth century, England lay helpless in 
the hand of the robber. Apart from the professional marauders 
of the period, all classes took an occasional hand in the game. 
Barons, knights, abbots, and so forth, robbed and raided freely, 
and even towns engaged in a sort of municipal brigandage. Our 
records, however, of highwaymen, as a class, are neither many nor 
valuable. Practically there is little or nothing beyond the float- 
ing tales which passed current in ballads and chap-books, till they 
crystallised in the uncritical pages of Alexander Smith. Still, he 
provides us with plenty to choose from. In his History of High- 
waymen fable is welcomed, it is true, without the smallest scru- 
tiny, but its records are not altogether untrustworthy, and even 
his wildest stories may well contain a nucleus of fact. Robin 
Hood, we fear, is at best semi-fabulous ; and the same must be said 
of Thomas Dun, who is supposed to have harried the country be- 
tween St. Albans and Towcester so severely that Henry the First 
was compelled to build Dunstable ‘ to bridle the outrageousness of 
this Dun.’ Sir Gosselin Denvile, by whom Edward the Second 
is said to have been robbed, is a somewhat clearer figure. Erce- 
decne seems to be historical. The highwaymen of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries are on a smaller scale altogether, 
but they have a special interest of their own. This is partly due 
to their comparative propinquity. It is hardly more than a cen- 
tury since the tune of ‘ Dammee, stand and deliver!’ (as it was 
described by a semi-repentant thief) rang merrily through the 
land, and armed robbers infested the streets of London. But 
they appeal to us chiefly by virtue of a generous tradition which 
has crowned them with a certain halo of romance. They are 
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regarded as something above the level of the vulgar thief : robbers 
of distinction, with a grand air, a fine sense of honour, and ag 
much chivalrous forbearance as was compatible with a strict atten- 
tion to business. Speaking of the highwaymen of the seven. 
teenth century, a sympathetic historian declares that ‘ they were 
scholars as well as gentlemen ; they tempered their sport with a 
merry wit, and they robbed with so perfect a regard to the pro- 
prieties that it was only the prig or the parliamentarian who re- 
sented their interference.’ 

Even the witchery of vn Whibley’ s pen fails to convince us 
entirely on this point ; but it may be conceded that if any high- 
waymen deserved such a character, it was those of the seventeenth 
century. Claude Du Vall is the classical specimen of this class; 
and his coranto on the heath was certainly a most happy 
inspiration. The story, as given by a decidedly unfriendly 
writer, is to be found in the Harleian Miscellany.’ It calls 
up rather a piquané scene. We see the heavy carriage with 
its treasure load of 4001. lumbering along in the waning light, 
and shadowed the while by Du Vall and his nimble gang. The 
robbers begin to close in upon the travellers, when the cool, clear 
notes of a flageolet suddenly pour out into the night. The lady 
in the carriage is playing to proclaim that she at least has no fear. 
The challenge was flung out at Du Vall the highwayman; Du 
Vall the musician took it up. Producing his own flageolet, he 
joined her for a while in an improvised duet, then, riding up to 
the carriage, begged that he might ‘have the honour to dance 
one currant with her on the heath.’ ‘Sir,’ said the Knight, her 
husband, ‘I dare not deny anything to one of your quality and 
good mind; you seem a gentleman, and your request is very 
reasonable.’ Then came the dance, wherein Du Vall—who sang 
the ‘currant’ himself for want of an orchestra—performed 
marvels; ‘the best masters in London, except those that are 
French, not being able to show such footing as he did in his great 
riding French boots.’ After duly escorting the lady to her car 
riage, Du Vall suggested payment ‘for the music.’ The Knight 
handed him a bag of 1001., ‘ which Du Vall took with a very gool 
grace, and courteously answered, ‘‘ Sir, you are liberal, and shall 
have no cause to repent your being so; this liberality of your 
shall excuse you the other three hundred pounds’”’ ; and giving 
him the word that, if he met with any more of his crew, he might 
pass undisturbed, he civilly takes his leave of him.’ 

There is a whimsical grace about the story which makes one 
hope that it may be true. But, if the Harleian writer is to be 
trusted, Du Vall was not always in this melting mood. We hear 
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1 C. Whibley, A Book of Scoundrels. 
2 iii. 309, Walter Pope, Junior Proctor at Oxford in 1658. 
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an ugly tale of his robbing a baby of its silver bottle, and being 
forced by his comrades to restore it. It is only fair, however, to 
add that there is another account of this incident. In Celebrated 
Trials * it is said to be one of the gang who took the bottle and Du 
Vall who compelled him to return it, exclaiming, ‘ Sirrah, can’t 
you behave like a gentleman, and raise a contribution without 
stripping people?’ This version is much truer to the Du Vall of 
tradition ; and in his words (if his they be) there rings a note 
which never wholly died away. Wholesale plunder is the work of 
the common thief : a ‘ gentleman’ of the road should not stoop 
toit. His war with society must be stern, but it need not be ruth- 
less ; and the victor should deal generously with the necessities of 
the vanquished. Leave the traveller enough for his immediate 
needs, and any one of his belongings which he specially values, 
leave him that, too. James Hind, a generation earlier than Du 
Vall, is said to have founded this tradition, which crops up con- 
tinually in the seventeenth century, and has left its traces on the 
eighteenth. Du Vall was a miller’s son, and seems to have been 
born in 16438, at Domfront, in Normandy. It was a birthplace 
curiously appropriate to his career. As the story goes, his burial 
fees were paid by his father at the time of his christening. Ap- 
parently, the Curé of Domfront, having found by experience that 
‘all that were born at Domfront were hanged at Rouen,’ had 
introduced this custom ‘to keep his parishioners from hanging, 
and encouraging them to die at home.’ Du Vall came over to 
England in 1660 as a valet, but drink, gambling, and other ex- 
cesses soon drove him to the road. He is naively described by the 
London Gazette as a man ‘ of singular parts and learning, though 
he could neither read nor write.’ He seems to have been skilled 
in dancing, and to have had some knowledge of music. And, 
in his position as a body-servant, he may easily have acquired 
some of the manners of good society, as well as its vices. We 
know little of the details of his career ; but he soon became famous 
for his gallantries as well as for his exploits on the highway, and 
he found it prudent to recross the Channel. France, however, 
gave but a cold welcome to her errant son, and he returned to 
England, where he was shortly afterwards arrested, and sentenced 
to death. He was hanged on the 21st of January 1669; and the 
Harleian chronicler gives a most circumstantial account of his 
obsequies. While he lay in Newgate under sentence of death, 
he was visited, we are told, by ‘a great company of ladies, and 
those not of the meanest degree,’ who petitioned for his pardon, 
and accompanied him to the gallows. After his execution he was 
said to have been cut down by his fashionable sympathisers, and 


* ii. 334. 
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conveyed to the Tangier Tavern, in St. Giles’s, where he lay in 
state all night. The room was hung with black cloth, the hearse 
covered with escutcheons : eight wax tapers burned before it, and 
‘as many tall gentlemen with long black clothes’ kept vigil. The 
next day there came a strong intimation from Judge Morton that 
this mummery was to cease. So the highwayman’s remains were 
duly transferred to Covent Garden church, and there, we are told, 
‘he lies in the middle aisle under a plain white marble stone, 
whereon are curiously engraved the Du Vall’s arms,’ and under 
them an epitaph, somewhat broad in tone, perhaps, for conse- 
crated quarters.‘ 

This is the figure which popular fancy has chosen as the type 
of all that was best in the highwayman of the seventeenth century. 
Its trappings are not strictly historical, but this hardly detracts 
from its interest; for, though it may not present us with a 
portrait of the actual highwayman, it stands as an emblem of his 
highest aspirations. We see in it not so much what he was, as 
what he might be. The chivalrous highwayman has been a good 
deal exaggerated in later story, but he is something more than a 
mere fable. Nor is this at all surprising when we see of what the 
forces of the highway were composed. It is clear that many 
gentlemen who had squandered their fortunes took to the road 
in the vain hope of restoring them. Jarly in the eighteenth 
century, a baronet, Sir Simon Clarke, was found among their 
ranks. After the downfall of Charles the First, they were joined 
by many of the ruined Cavaliers; indeed, Mr. Harper ° declares 
that, at this period, it was difficult to say where the Cavalier ended 
and the highwayman began. This Cavalier element certainly 
leavened the lump, and we find that the sympathies of the early 
highwaymen were strongly Royalist. James Hind, born in 1616, 
was the son of a saddler at Chipping Norton. But he fought 
for the King at Colchester, Youghall, and Worcester. He took 
a huge delight in robbing Roundheads, lecturing them severely 
the while on the errors of their ways. As a specialist in this line 
he was rather fortunate, for fate threw into his hands Peters and 
Bradshaw, the regicides, and once he nearly captured the great 
Oliver himself. According to one account he was presented to 
Charles the Second at Stirling, and would have been given a place 
in the Royal bodyguard, had it not been already full. But, by 
the King’s command, he was enrolled in the Duke of Bucking- 

* No trace of this monument now remains. Possibly it perished when the 
church was burnt in 1795. But I understand from inquiries addressed to the 
present Rector that no memory or tradition of it is known to him, and I am 
informed by Mr. H. E. Wall, who has been kind enough to search the Registers 
for me, that he can find no record of the highwayman’s burial. The whole story 


seems rather doubtful. 
5 Half-hours with Highwaymen, i. 3. 
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ham’s troop. After a life full of varied incident, he was executed 
for high treason in 1652. He has really a better claim to be re- 
garded as the model highwayman than Du Vall. Fully equal to 
the latter in courtesy, he was decidedly superior to him in the 
virile qualities which distinguished the soldier from the mere 
ruffler, and lend a certain dignity even to the thief. The follow- 
ing stanzas form part of a poem on him, published after his 
death : 

Hind made our wealth a common store, 

He robb’d the rich to feed the poor. 

What did immortal Cesar more ? 


Yet when his country’s cause invites, ; 
See him assert a Nation’s rights! 
A robber for a monarch fights ! 


Nevison, born in 1639, a man of commanding presence, courtly 
manners, and undaunted courage, carried on the tradition of the 
robber knight-errant. He dealt gently with the poor, and is 
described as being ‘ very favourable to the female sex, who gene- 
rally gave him the character of a civil, obliging robber.’ More- 
over, ‘ being a true Royalist, he never attempted anything against 
that party.’ ° 

Indeed, it is clear that there does run through the annals of 
the highway a thin strain of sentiment and magnanimity. And 
though its manifestations were irregular and capricious, it had 
the effect of raising the profession in popular estimation. The 
highwayman tenaciously claimed to be regarded as a gentleman, 
and, preposterous as the claim now sounds, it was more easily 
tolerated in the seventeenth century. It is evident, moreover, 
that, among the lower classes, taking to the road was often re- 
garded as a rise in the social scale. Inspired by this felting, John 
Ovet, a shoemaker, born in 1676, decided ‘to transluie himself 
into a gentleman, by maintaining that position on the highway.’ 
To do him justice, he played the game—up toa point. A traveller 
whom he had robbed complained bitterly that if he had not been 
taken by surprise he would have fought for his money. Ovet 
took up the challenge at once. ‘ Here is your money again,’ he 
replied, ‘ let it be betwixt us, and whoever of us is the best man 
shall win and wear it.’ In the fight which followed Ovet killed 
hisantagonist. He does not show up so well, however, in another 
adventure. Being charmed with the beanty of a lady whom he 
had robbed, he promised to repay her if she would give him her 
address. Having obtained this, he wrote soon afterwards, not 


* He shares with Swift Nicks the credit of the ride to York falsely ascribed 
to Dick Turpin. Mr. Harper regards Nevison and Swift Nicks as identical ; but 
I follow Smith in treating them ae distinct persons, 
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returning the money, but making a high-flown offer of marriage, 
The lady’s reply was severely discouraging, and ended thus ; 


You have already broken your word, in not sending me what you villain. 
ously took from me; but, not valuing that, let me tell you, for fear you should 
have too great a conceit of yourself, that you are the first to my recollection 
whom I ever hated ; and sealing my hatred with the hopes of quickly reading 
your dying speech, in case you die in London, I presume to subscribe myself, 

Yours never to command, 


—_—__ 


The significance of the story lies, however, not in the fact 
that his offer was rejected, but in the fact that it was made. Ovet 
the cobbler would never have ventured upon such a proposal; 
Ovet the highwayman felt that, from his higher social position, 
he was justified in aspiring to the hand of a lady. Nor were such 
hopes unfounded, for the ladies of the period were quite inclined 
to be silly about highwaymen, as witness Du Vall, Darking, and 
Maclaine—and at least one of the craft, Thomas Cox, had wona 
rich wife from the dock. A still higher note was struck by a 
Welsh highwayman, Evan Evans, the son of an innkeeper at 
Brecon. Together with his brother and two others, he attacked 
the carriage of a Member of Parliament. Contrary to all custom 
the travelling party offered a stout resistance. A protracted fight 
ensued, in which the horse of Evans’s brother was shot. Then, 
by consent, and to save bloodshed, it was agreed that the issue 
should be decided by single combat between Evans and the 
Member. Evans soon disarmed his opponent, but courteously 
returned his sword to him, accepting only of a good horse to ‘carry 
his brother off, and what money they pleased to collect among 
em ; for which genteel piece of behaviour that honourable person 
afterwards endeavoured to save his life.’ 

Evidently the line between the gentlemen who were on the 
road in the seventeenth century and the gentlemen who were, for 
the time being, off it was generously vague, and the transition 
singularly easy. Clavell, Wilmot, Dudley, perhaps Cox, Clarke, 
Parsons, Atkinson, Congden, and Thornton were all highway- 
men of gentle birth and the last three were University men. 
Many, such as Barkworth, Langley, and Page, were men of con- 
siderable ability ; or, like Hind and Evans, were sufficiently pre- 
sentable in manners and appearance to fill respectable posts. The 
career of one Nicks is a good example of the fluctuating changes 
of this life on the borderline. He is one of the very few highway- 
men whose story had a happy ending. There is, as we have seen 
(p. 729, note), some doubt as to his identity ; but, whoever he was, 
he seems to have performed the famous ride to York. Leaving 
London in the small hours one morning, he robbed a gentleman 
of five hundred and sixty guineas near Barnet. He then ‘rid 
straight for York, and appeared there on the Bowling Green about 
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six in the evening of the same day.’ This feat enabled him to 

ve an alibi, but subsequently, when the affair had blown over, 
he admitted the robbery. Charles the Second, in royal recog- 
nition of his greatness, pleasantly dubbed him ‘ Swift Nicks.’ 
According to Smith, we next hear of him as holding a Captain’s 
commission in Lord Moncastle’s regiment in Ireland; and, for- 
tune still favouring him, he there married a great fortune, and 
afterwards lived ‘ very honest.’ Turpin owes most of his fame to 
Ainsworth, and was in reality a commonplace ruffian of a brutal 
type. His confederate King was not much better; yet even over 
this precious pair the tradition of the road had cast its spell. For 
we find them returning to a Mr. Bradele a mourning ring which he 
prized, explaining that ‘they were more of gentlemen than to 
take anything a gentleman valued so much.’ 

But in truth against such intermittent courtesies as may be 
credited to the highwaymen there is a heavy balance of brutality 
tobe reckoned. Even the best of them stooped to this at times, 
and the worst were habitually guilty of it. Men, and sometimes 
women, were stripped naked, savagely beaten, and otherwise mal- 
treated ; and almost without exception they indulged in foully 
abusive language. On this point Smith’s History is suspiciously 
circumstantial. It records elaborate dialogues between the robber 
and the robbed which obviously are no more authentic than the 
speeches in Thucydides. But though his details cannot be 
trusted, his broad outlines are probably accurate enough, and he 
has evidently preserved the traditions. Accordingly, since the 
language of his highwaymen almost always reeks with abuse, we 
may fairly presume that this was the professional custom. The 
Golden Farmer, Old Mobb, and Mulsack were conspicuous 
offenders in this respect. James Whitney’s tongue was so rough 
that even his comrades rebuked him. ‘Why can’t you rob a 
gentleman civilly,’ said one of them, ‘ but you must curse, and 
call names like I know not what?’ In his way he was a 
humorist, and was fond of playing tricks on his victims. Having 
robbed a clergyman of 10I., he insisted further on his preaching a 
sermon, which one of the gang is said to have taken down in 
shorthand.’ The clergyman entered readily into the spirit of the 
situation. Taking as his text ‘THEFT,’ he divided his discourse 
into five heads—one for each letter of the word, namely, Theo- 
logical, Historical, Exegetical, Figurative, Tropological. The 
sermon has some amusing touches. Thus, under the head of 
Figurative, the preacher remarks : ‘ Part of my text is to set forth 


' This seems to have been rather a favourite pastime with highwaymen. Sir 
Gosselin Denvile and Captain Dudley are said to have indulged in it; and in 
the Lansdowne MSS. there is a quaint sermon ‘made by Parson Haben upon a 
Mold hill at the commaundement of VIJ theves.’ 
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that tho’ I call you Gentlemen, yet in my heart, I think ye t 
be all rogues ; but only I modify my spleen by a Charientismys, 
which is a figure of speech ‘‘ mitigating hard matters with pleasant 
words.’’” The rascals were so pleased with the sermon that they 
decided that the parson was entitled to tithes, and accordingly 
presented him with ten shillings out of his 101. 

Several causes may have contributed to the violence of the 
highwayman’s language. Partly, perhaps, it served to keep up 
his own courage; partly it may have helped to intimidate his 
victims ; and partly it sprang no doubt from a desire to be in the 
fashion. For the language of the fine gentleman of the day was 
remarkably full-bodied, and a self-respecting beau took a pride in 
his expletives. There is a story of one Wicks compelling the 
notorious Lord Mohun to stand and deliver. He yielded up his 
money, but broke into a passionate fit of swearing. Wicks lis- 
tened to this with the appreciation of a professional, and then re- 
marked : ‘My Lord, I perceive you swear perfectly well extem- 
pore. Come, I’ll give your honour a fair chance for your money, 
and that is, he that swears best of us two shall keep his own and 
his that loseth.’ The match was fixed for fifty guineas a side, 
and the strange rivals commenced to contend for this stranger 
crown. 


After a quarter of an hour’s swearing most prodigiously on both sides, 
it was left to my Lord’s groom to decide the matter; who said: ‘ Why, 
indeed, your honour swears as well as I ever heard a person of quality in 
my life, but, indeed, to give the strange gentleman his due, he has won the 
wager, if ’twas for a thousand pounds.’ 


The same desire to be fashionable gave the brotherhood a strong 
taste for magnificent attire. It is quite common to find that a 
highwayman’s first illicit gains were spent upon dress. Du Vall, 
Butler, Hawkins, Page, Darking, and Maclaine were dandies of 
the first water, and in John Rann—known as Sixteen-string Jack 
from the ribbons which floated at his knees—we see the same taste 
degenerating into vulgarity. He belongs, however, to a later 
period, and before leaving the seventeenth century we must take a 
glance at two of its highway heroines. 

Mary Frith, commonly known as Moll Cutpurse, was to all 
intents and purposes a man, and with fist, cudgel, or rapier was 
any ordinary man’s equal. She scorned both feminine pursuits 
and feminine attire, and haunted the theatre, the tavern, and the 
bear-garden in a nondescript male costume. From pocket-pick- 
ing and fortune-telling she took to the road, but being a good 
Royalist confined her attentions to Roundheads. She is said to 
have robbed Fairfax on Hounslow Heath, but was pursued, cap- 
tured, and thrown into Newgate. Here she might have fared 
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badly, had she not ‘ procured her pardon by giving her adversary 
90001. ! The tale is almost incredible, though acquittals were 
frequently obtained on similar terms. But in any case she aban- 
doned the road for the safer vocation of a receiver. Anticipa- 
ting Jonathan Wild, she started a sort of * brokery,’ where stolen 
property could be recovered, for a consideration, and conducted 
this business with great skill and success. She was sentenced. 
by the Court of Arches to do penance in a white sheet at St. Paul’s 
Cross for wearing indecent and manly apparel, but she cared little 
for her penance, and refused to mend her ways. Ugly, brutal, 
and unsexed, she had no feminine charms to redeem her mascu- 
line vices, and, beyond a certain rough loyalty to her comrades in 
crime, there is hardly a saving merit which can be placed to her 
account. She died about 1659, having nearly frittered away a 
reputed fortune of 50001. Joan Bracey is a very different 
figure. She was the daughter of a wealthy farmer in Northamp- 
tonshire, but she gave her heart to a highwayman, Edward 
Bracey, and eloped with him to share his life. Her story brings 
back an echo of The Nutbrown Maid, and indeed her love and 
loyalty deserved a better sphere. Bright, clever, and resourceful, 
she threw herself heart and soul into her lover’s projects, devis- 
ing many a clever scheme for plundering individuals or cheating 
the law. Only on the highway did she adopt the male garb; 
and it was on the highway that her fate overtook her. She was 
captured in an unsuccessful attempt to rob a carriage, and was 
hanged at Nottingham in 1685. 

As we emerge from the seventeenth into the eighteenth cen- 
tury there is a change of the mise en scéne. We miss the pic- 
turesque lights and shades of the earlier period, which endue the 
hazy figures moving through them with faint heroic tints. But 
what we lose in romantic charm we gain in prosaic distinctness ; 
and we exchange what was largely myth for something more 
nearly history. For the eighteenth-century highwayman was a 
solid reality to be encountered literally at every turn. Walpole 
writes in 1750 that robbery was going on with the greatest viva- 
city, and it continued to increase in vigour to the end of the cen- 
tury. Landmann tells us that in 1791 highway robberies were 
committed almost with impunity on all the roads leading out of 
London. On some of these patrols of armed horsemen were estab- 
lished to protect the stage coaches, but without much effect. In 
1782 Highgate was so harried by these marauders that the resi- 
dent gentry organised a similar body of guards. In 1746 the pro- 
prietor of the Marylebone Gardens, which occupied part of the 
present Regent’s Park, provided a guard of soldiers to protect 
visitors from London, and in 1754 a strong guard patrolled the 
toad to Ranelagh. At Kensington and Islington, as evening fell, 
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& bell was rung at intervals to muster those who were returning 
to London, so that they might start in bodies sufficiently large to 
be safe. Even in London itself the ill-paved, ill-lighted streets 
were full of peril for the wayfarer. Piccadilly was not safe after 
dark. George IV., when Prince of Wales, and his brother the 
Duke of York were robbed one night in a hackney carriage on Hay 
Hill, Berkeley Square; and the iron bar which still divides the 
entrance to Lansdowne Passage keeps alive the exploit of the 
highwayman who, after a robbery in Piccadilly, galloped down 
the passage and escaped. Nay more, in January 1784 the French 
mail was overhauled by highwaymen at half-past eight in the 
evening in Pall Mall—‘ the great thoroughfare of London,’ as 
Walpole calls it—actually within hail of the guard of St. James's 
Palace. While this was the state of things in London, Walpole’s 
letters give a lively account of the dangers of the country high- 
ways. He writes to Mann on the 6th of October 1774 from Straw- 
berry Hill, ‘ Our roads are so infested by highwaymen that it is 
dangerous stirring out almost by day.’ Hight years later he 
writes to Lord Harcourt, ‘I live as if I were just arrived from 
Syria and were performing quarantine. Nobody dares stir out 
of their own house. We are robbed and murdered if we do but 
step over the threshold to the chandler’s shop for a pennyworth of 
plums.’ Walpole himself was robbed three times at least, and 
once nearly lost his life at the hands of the notorious Maclaine by 
the highwayman’s pistol going off accidentally. Existence under 
such conditions seems almost intolerable, yet the good folk of the 
eighteenth century appear to have accepted it with strange com- 
placency. One evening in the autumn of 1781 Walpole was 
going with Lady Browne to the Duchess of Montrose at Twicken- 
ham Park. A highwayman stopped the carriage, and Walpole 
had just time to slip his watch under his waistcoat before hand- 
ing over his purse. Lady Browne surrendered hers also, and the 
robber took off his hat and disappeared. Walpole lost nine 
guineas, but the lady had wisely provided herself with a purse of 
bad money for the benefit of the local highwaymen. 

Gambling losses were undoubtedly responsible for many con- 
versions to the highway. During the reigns of the first two 
Georges the gambling mania had saturated society from White's 
to the gutter. The tradesman, ruined by trying to ape the ex- 
cesses of the aristocracy, would take to the road in a desperate 
attempt to restore his credit. The Annual Register tells of one 
such who, on being recognised by the traveller whom he had 
stopped, instantly blew out his own brains. Gamblers on the 
turf would frequently attempt.to recover their losses by robbery 
on the road from Newmarket. Pulteney, writing in the World 
(26th April 1753), tells the same tale of the smaller meetings. 
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Walpole declared his belief that the highwayman who robbed Lady - 
Browne and himself was a gentleman, and more than once inti- 
mates that such things might be. Colonel George Hanger visited 
the highwayman William Hawke in prison, and offered him a 
high price for his mare. Hawke thanked him heartily, but added 
confidentially : ‘She won’t suit you, perhaps, if you want her for 
the road. It is not every man that can get her up to a carriage.’ 
Another great cause of the increase of highway robbery is 
pointedly indicated by Walpole. If the highwaymen of the 
seventeenth century were recruited from broken Cavaliers, the 
marauding army of the eighteenth century was swollen by dis- 
banded soldiers—‘ highwaymen who have been heroes,’ as he 
calls them. Since 1718 England had transported her convicts to 
the Plantations; but this practice, of course, stopped with the 
War of Independence, and they were confined on lighters for the 
terms of their sentences. The result of this system was that they 
emerged greater experts in iniquity than before, and, being un- 
able to find employment, were thrown upon the road. 

Who would have thought [he writes to Lady Ossory, 3lst August 
1782] that the war with America would make it impossible to stir from one 
village to another. Yet so it literally is. The colonies took off all our 
commodities down to highwaymen. Now being forced to mew and then turn 
them out like pheasants, the roads are stocked with them, and they are so 
tame that they even come into houses. 


























This influx of baser elements produced its natural consequences. 
The trappings of romance, slender enough at the best, with 
which the old highwayman had contrived to bedeck himself, could 
not cling to the figure of a cut-throat thief; and the highwayman 
began to sink rapidly to the level of the footpad. Yet the old 
idea died hard, and some at least of the later generation aimed 
at the ideal of the gentleman robber. Among these we have 
Thomas Barkwith, cultivated and intellectual, ruined by his 
passion for a girl who only fooled with his affection. Or 
again, William Page, ‘a highwayman of extraordinary parts and 
escapes,’ as Walpole describes him, whose miraculous deliveries 
from drowning only preserved him for the gallows. A clever 
scholar and an arrant coxcomb. In turns a haberdasher, a livery 
servant, a law student, and a thief. Though haughty in disposi- 
tion, he was temperate in his methods ; and in his prolonged en- 
counter with Captain Jasper he showed a sweet reasonableness 
most unusual in a highwayman. ‘To Isaac Darking or Dumas a 
‘short, bright, resistless course was given.’ The son of a cork- 
cutter in Eastcheap, he had the tastes of a duke. Handsome, 
extravagant, and fond of the social pleasures, he took to the road 
to provide for his mistress. While awaiting trial in Salisbury 
gaol he was ‘ visited by many ladies, on whom he made such a 
3B2 
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sensible impression by his obliging behaviour and genteel address 
as to become the tea-table chat of the whole town.’ Here is the 
first stanza of some verses written on his acquittal : 


Joy to thee, lovely thief! that thou 
Hast ’scaped the fatal string ; 

Let gallows groan with ugly rogues, 
Dumas must never swing. 


Unlike the blustering bravoes of the preceding century, he never 
stooped to foul language or abuse, and his speech, which abhorred 
such crudities as ‘ robbery ’ or ‘ highwayman,’ was full of delicate 
euphemisms for the ugly realities of his trade. To some extent, 
of course, this was affectation, but it was rooted in a genuine 
fastidiousness of taste, which showed itself in the scrupulous ele- 
gance of his dress, and the care with which he kept even his 
fetters polished and adorned with ribbons. 

It is curious to notice that society was inclined to accept the 
highwayman at his own valuation. He found an easy admittance 
to the gaming tables, the masquerades, and public festivities 
generally. So notorious was this, that Sir John Fielding, the 
Bow Street magistrate, once swooped down upon a masquerade 
in search of highwaymen. Jack Rann was a vulgar braggart, 
but he appeared openly at Bagnigge Wells and Barnet races. 
Even some fashionable doors were open to the robber. «Page, at 
one period of his career, frequented the assemblies of Sunning 
Hill, Richmond, Hampstead, and elsewhere, ‘and ladies began 
to look upon him with distinction.’ Hayward the burglar ‘ was 
to be seen at Almack’s, joining in the voluptuous waltz with some 
honourable Miss of the West End, or sporting a toe in a quadrille 
with a woman of the town at places of inferior note.’ And Mac- 
laine was a welcome visitor at the house of Lady Caroline Peters- 
ham, who appeared on his trial to testify to his character. James 
Maclaine was almost the last of the famous highwaymen, but his 
reputation altogether exceeds his deserts. He was the second 
son (born 1724) of a Scotch Presbyterian minister who had settled 
in Ireland. On his father’s death he squandered his small for- 
tune, and went into service as a butler. Having been dismissed 
for dishonesty, he contemplated enlisting, first in one of the Irish 
regiments in the French service, and subsequently in Lord Albe- 
marle’s troop. Conscience kept him out of the first, and cowar- 
dice out of the second. His religious scruples would not allow 
him to become a Roman Catholic, and his martial aspirations were 
not ardent enough to face the prospect of active service in Flan- 
ders. Then he married and commenced business as a grocer. 
Three years later his wife died : whereupon he sold his business, 
handed over his two children to the care of his wife’s parents, 
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and started.as an adventurer in company with one Plunkett, a 
stronger scoundrel than himself. Ultimately the pair took to the 
road, though Maclaine was not really the man for such work, being 
a sorry cur at heart. He displayed, as the Newgate Calendar 
expresses it, ‘evident signs of want of that false bravery which 
villains would call courage,’ and Plunkett used to rate him 
soundly for his cowardice. However, the partnership prospered 
and the partners grew rich. Maclaine took fashionable lodgings 
in 8t. James’s Street, Plunkett in Jermyn Street; and Walpole 
writes that ‘their faces were as well known about St. James’s 
as any gentleman who lives in that quarter, and who perhaps goes 
upon the road too.’ In the summer of 1750 he was arrested on 
a charge of robbing the Salisbury stage, and was ultimately found 
guilty and hanged. When apprehended he broke down com- 
pletely. ‘He is so little of a hero,’ says Walpole, ‘ that he cries 
and begs.’ Nevertheless he became the craze of the hour. ‘ Lord 
Mountford, at the head of half White’s,’ went to visit him directly 
after his arrest, and on the following Sunday three thousand 
people crowded to see him. So great was the crush that he 
fainted twice with the heat of his cell. But the chief personages 
who went to comfort the fallen hero were Lady Caroline Peters- 
ham—no mean scapegrace herself—and Miss Ashe, afterwards 
Mrs. Falconer. Walpole laughed at them mercilessly, compar- 
ing them to Polly and Lucy in The Beggar’s Opera. 

Maclaine was executed in 1750, Rann in 1774; and with them 
the old-fashioned highwayman disappeared. At this point, there- 
fore, we may conveniently review the strangely chequered story 
of the Gentlemen of the Road. Highway robbery, so far as it 
represented the rudimentary desire to get rich at the expense of 
other people, was, of course, crudely commonplace. But, in its 
early days at any rate, it was something more than a mere gratifi- 
cation of covetousness. Deep down there lay, under all its grosser 
features, a definite ethical element in the craft of the highway. 
The wrongs of an oppressed people, the violated rights of a dis- 
crowned king, or some smarting sense of personal injustice from 
society stirred fitfully in the hearts of the better sort of highway- 
men, and served to keep alive in them a certain sense of self- 
respect. ‘The public seems to have vaguely appreciated this dis- 
tinction, and to have felt a sneaking sympathy with the highway- 
man, a8 a person with a grievance. Otherwise it is difficult to 
understand the forbearance with which travellers treated his ex- 
actions, or the gratitude with which they welcomed his occasional 
ivilities. This forbearance can hardly have sprung from cowar- 
dice, because it disappeared when the character of the highway- 
man altered. Private individuals rarely took proceedings against 
him, and would sometimes (as in Ovet’s case) exert themselves 
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actively on his behalf. And while the higher ranks of society 
half tolerated the highwayman, the lower classes openly admired 
him as something of a hero. Under these sympathetic conditions 
it is not surprising that the highwaymen began to flourish. Nor 
did the profession lack sume solid allurements. There were rich 
prizes to be won on the highway ; and in the days when the roads 
to wealth were comparatively few the temptation to grasp it at 
one bound might well be irresistible to a noble discontent. Added 
to all this was the notoriety which blazed upon the highwayman’s 
career, and which seems to have had an extraordinary fascina- 
tion for many of them. Society flocked to see him in prison : his 
life and adventures were rapidly published and eagerly read : his 
fame flitted lightly through the mouths of men, and his memory 
was preserved in song. Even the last journey to Tyburn was 
like a triumphal procession, ‘ attended,’ as Henry Fielding re- 
marks, ‘with the compassion of the meek and tender-hearted, 
and with the applause, admiration, and envy of all the bold and 
hardened.’ There was a grim affectation of gala about the whole 
thing. The highwayman, dressed in his smartest clothes, set out 
from Newgate, stopping at St. Sepulchre’s Church to receive 4 
bouquet from the clergyman, and at the ‘ Bowl,’ which stood 
where Endell Street now joins Broad Street, for a final drink. 
Up to his last hour he jealously guarded his social status: for 
even the road to death had its rights of precedence, and, ghastly 
as it sounds, there was eager competition for the place of honour 
in the funeral cart. Originally a highwayman was held to be en- 
titled to this, but subsequently it was assigned to mail-robbers; 
and at times the journey to the gallows was occupied by bitter 
wrangles between rival malefactors for this distinction. The 
highwayman’s regard for his personal appearance during life ex- 
tended also to his body after death. Execution he faced with 
bravery or bravado as the case might be, but he shrank in horror 
from the idea of his corpse being exposed. So strong was 
this sentiment that the Government was able to utilise it for 
penal purposes, and mail robberies were appreciably checked by 
an order issued in 1753 that the bodies of mail robbers should be 
hung in chains. 

But as the eighteenth century progressed the old order began 
to change. The later highwaymen had none of the redeeming 
traits of their predecessors. Such courtesy as they showed was 
theatrical rather than real, and was reduced to burlesque in the 
visiting highwayman of Walpole’s story, who never robbed people 
without previously calling on them.’ And, as the grace faded out 
_ of the highway robber, society became less tolerant of his depre- 

dations. Travellers began to shoot at sight, and, as the Annual 


® The World, ii. 202. Walpole writes to Bentley on 24th December 1754 that 
this experience ‘happened almost literally to Mrs. Cavendish.’ 
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Register shows, a good many highwaymen were disposed of in 
this way : indeed the fifth Earl of Berkeley was credited with 
quite a large bag. The brigand or bandit finds his natural en- 
yironment in unsettled countries, rude culture, and undeveloped 

yernment. In the fullest sense of the term he is an outlaw. 
But the highwayman proper belonged to civilisation, and was 
under its influence to the end. Banned though he was by the 
law, he was by no means an outcast from society, and he would 
certainly himself have claimed to belong to it. So far as lay in 
his power he conformed to its usages and conventions, adopted 
its ideals, entered into its politics, its business, its amusements, 
and its life generally. His claim to be a gentleman was not 
always unfounded; and sometimes, at any rate, he was the cham- 
pion of the poor. His early sympathies were strongly Royalist, 
but he moved with the times in this respect, and later on we find 
him a supporter of the people’s rights. On the evening of the 
Middlesex election in October 1744 a Captain Stapleton, return- 
ing to London from Richmond, was stopped by two highwaymen. 
‘Wilkes and Glynn for ever!’ shouted the Captain, full of the 
election, and his partisanship proved most opportune. For the 
highwaymen ‘ generously told him to drive on, declaring that they 
would never knowingly rob a friend to the public cause.’ Nor 
did he always scorn the help of the law which he flouted ; for we 
find an ingenious couple, Everett and Williams, entering into a 
formal deed of partnership as highway robbers. In the amuse- 
ments of society he participated, as we have seen, with singular 
freedom, though we may fancy that the amari aliquid must have 
surged up all too often from the heart of his fountain of delight. 
Sooner or later, and sometimes very soon, his doom overtook him. 
Many of the executed highwaymen were mere boys. The police 
ministration was inefficient, but the thief-taker was abroad, 
and over the highwaymen of the early eighteenth century there 
brooded the fell shadow of Jonathan Wild. Looked at practically 
the road was but a poor career. Though large prizes were pos- 
sible, the ordinary takes were small ; and great or small they were 
ill rapidly squandered. Yet there seems to have been a charm 
about the life which transcended its cash value, a fascination 
which bit deep and never loosed its hold. A turn of the wheel 
would sometimes raise the highwayman to a position of ease, 
affluence, and repute, and for a time all would go well. But in 
the end the call of the road was usually too strong for him, and he 
would leave all to follow it. 

Soon after the end of the eighteenth century highway robbery 
began to die away. The increase of general prosperity enlarged 
the number of persons with property to lose, and who objected to 
sing it. The improved banking facilities which followed this 
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increase made it unnecessary to take on a journey the large sums 
which were habitually carried by travellers in earlier times. The 
Bow Street Horse Patrole, a small but highly efficient force, was 
established by Sir Richard Ford in 1805. It was divided into 
thirteen ‘ parties,’ which scoured the roads within (roughly) a 
ten-mile radius of London, and gradually swept them clear of 
evildoers. And indeed the various influences of advancing civili- 
sation all combined to suppress highway robbery till the railway 
brought about its final destruction. Its evil elements still abide 
with us, but they have been torn from the old setting, branded 
with dishonour, and curbed with a stern restraint. The whole. 
some energies which it perverted have found worthier fields of 
exercise, and it now lives only in the fading memory which still 


lingers about its grave. 
Norman PEARSON, 
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THE POLICY OF SECULAR EDUCATION 


Tue last Education Bill worthy of the name was that which was 
introduced by Mr. Balfour and passed into law in 1902. What- 
ever its merits and demerits it was a measure vitally affecting 
the organisation of elementary education in England. It 
did what the Conservative party had long aimed at. By placing 
practically the whole cost of elementary education upon the rates 
and taxes it gave the Church of England schools a fresh lease of 
life; but it did something more than that: it abolished the old 
School Boards and placed education under the authority of the 
Urban and District Councils. This was a change of the first im- 
portance, whether for good or ill, as various sections of the re- 
ligious world regarded it : a point with which the present article 
has no special concern. Mr. Balfour’s Act profoundly affected 
the educational system of the country, besides providing large 
additional funds to meet the necessities of the Church of England 
schools, which were being outrivalled by the better-equipped Board 
schools. Nothing of the kind, however, can be said of the three 
Educational Bills of the Liberal Government introduced by Mr. 
Birrell, Mr. McKenna, and Mr. Runciman. Those Bills were 
simply readjustments of ecclesiastical control over national edu- 
cation. They might be called redistributions of religious privi- 
lege amongst the principal Christian Churches. The stubborn 
attitude of the Catholic Church had secured all that it required, 
and it was allowed virtually to stand outside the general system of 
education and enjoy a contract of its own with the State. Jews, 
Agnostics, Secularists, and Ethicists were not thought important 
(that is, powerful) enough to trouble about. For them there was 
the Conscience Clause. © There remained, broadly speaking, the 
two great antagonists, the Established Church and the non- 
established Churches, which for this purpose counted as one. It 
was substantially their battle. The effect of all three Bills 
would have been (1) to make it more difficult for the Established 
Church to maintain its elementary schools, and (2) to set up a 
system of religious teaching agreeable to the Free Churches in 
all the Council schools throughout the land as a civic religion. 
Von. LXIX—No. 410 741 3¢ 
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This view of the matter is strenuously and even indignantly 
denied by the spokesmen of the Free Churches. They are per. 
fectly satisfied that the Church of England seeks its own advan. 
tage and nothing else in regard to national education, but they 
treat it as a kind of blasphemy to suggest that the Free Churches 
are tarred with the same brush. Gladstone saw clearly enough 
what the plain issue was in 1870. For his own part he rather 
favoured secular education, and in private he was loud in denoune- 
ing ‘the popular imposture of undenominational instruction,’ 
Lord Morley, in dealing with the whole controversy over the first 
Education Act, does not hesitate to say that ‘ at bottom the battle 
of the schools was not religious but ecclesiastical.’ ‘ Quarrels 
about education and catechism and conscience,’ he adds, ‘ masked 
the standing jealousy between Church and Chapel.’ ‘ The parent 
and the child,’ he notes, ‘ in whose name the struggle raged, stood 
indifferent.’* They stand indifferent still. The war over religious 
teaching in elementary schools is a clerical war. | Even when 
School Board elections were heated sectarian quarrels, the great 
mass of the ratepayers did not go to the poll. They take less, 
rather than more, interest in the quarrel nowadays, for the people 
are recognising clericalism as the enemy in every civilised country. 
The parents and children are never heard of, except by proxy, in 
this dispute, which is carried on exclusively by the representatives 
of other interests than theirs. Lord Morley’s quick phrase sums 
up the whole matter. The quarrel over education is a quarrel be- 
tween Church and Chapel. The choice between the policies of 
these rivals is the only one presented to the people in a country 
where religious congresses never tire of lamenting that four-fifths 
of the adult population seldom or never enter church or chapel. 
Politicians are slow to learn, but it should be easy for them to 
see that the incubus on education all along has been the assump- 
tion put forward on behalf of the Churches that it is their right, 
in the very nature of things, to have special consideration shown 
to them. All the controversy and strife has sprung from this 
cause. And the mischief will continue until statesmen learn—and 
are bold enough to act on their knowledge—that members of 
Churches, however powerful and distinguished, should only be 
treated as citizens in regard to all political and social questions. 
The interests of their special religious organisations should be 
nothing to the State. Fortunately, this view is finding ever wider 
and wider support both without and within the Churches. A 
strenuous effort is being made to prevent the perpetuation and ex- 
tension of the odious injustice which is inflicted by those who 
secure the propagation of their own religion in the nation’s schools 
-.at the expense of the entire community. It was for the object of 
1 Life of Gladstone, vol. ii. pp. 306-307. 
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uniting the supporters of this view in an effective organisation, 
irrespective of their views on other matters, that the Secular Edu- 
cation League came into being. The League neither professes nor 
entertains any hostility to religion. It simply regards religion as 
a personal and private matter, which all should be free to promote 
in voluntary associations, but which should never come under the 
patronage or control of the State. The League takes its stand on 
the principle of citizenship—with freedom and equality for all in 
matters that lie beyond. Ministers of religion sit on the General 
Council, and also on the Executive Committee, with well-known 
non-Christians. Without the invidiousness of citing names, it 
may be mentioned that one of the earliest members of the General 
Council was the late Mr. George Meredith, and the first President 
of the League was Lord Weardale. 

The Secular Education League has been boycotted by most of 
the newspapers, who have taken sides for Church or Chapel in 
the education struggle, and follow the English plan of ignoring, 
even as news, what is against their own policy. But no boycott 
can prevent the inevitable. The separation of the temporal and 
spiritual powers is surely, if slowly, prevailing in every civilised 
country. It has dealt with one department of public life after 
another, and it will finally settle the question of national educa- 
tion. This has already happened in France, and we are on the 
way to it in England. We are nearer to it, perhaps, than is 
usually believed. In the article by the Rev. Professor Inge, in 
the September number of this Review, it was admitted that ‘ the 
potential strength of the secularist vote is far greater than most 
friends of religious education at all realise.’ ‘ The danger of com- 
plete secularisation,’ he said again, ‘is far greater than most re- 
ligious persons imagine.’ The same confession was made by two 
other members of the Education Settlement Committee, writing 
elsewhere? in behalf of the programme called Towards Educa- 
tional Peace. Dr. M. E. Sadler said that ‘ Strong forces are push- 
ing English education into secularism.’ This was his opening sen- 
tence and the reason of his article. Further on he referred to what 
might soon be the fate of religious teaching ‘ if public opinion once 
turned decisively towards secular education,’ and added, what to 
him is evidently the alarming announcement, that ‘there are 
many signs that such a change may quickly show itself.’ This 
statement was even more strongly expressed on a later page. 
Dr. Sadler remarked that ‘most cool-headed observers who have 
travelled in the United States and in the British Colonies would be 
inclined to predict that the secular solution is most likely to be 
wlopted in England as the next step.’ ‘I am bound to admit this 


* Contemporary Review, September 1910. 
3c 2 
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likelihood,’ he said, ‘ though I deplore it.’ The Rev. J. H. Shake. 
speare used words very much to the same effect. After declaring 
that religious education must and would be preserved, that 
ethics divorced from religion were not only of no value, but posi- 
tively dangerous, and that the people were dead against secular 
education, to give gravity to his warning of his fellow religionists 
and to justify his own anxiety he almost involuntarily disclosed 
the actual truth. ‘I do not agree with the Guardian,’ he said, 
‘that it [secular education] is a bogey of which we need not be 
seriously alarmed. It has drawn perceptibly nearer. More and 
more men say to each other, ‘‘ We do not wish it or like it, but it 
is better than this endless and bitter strife !’’ ’ 

Not one of these advocates who so dread secular education 
definitely assigns any reason against it, but simply expresses his 
own preference for religious teaching. The champions of re- 
ligious teaching generally evade the question of principle. They 
treat possession as more than nine points of law. But the ques- 
tion of principle cannot be evaded in that free-and-easy manner 
at the bar of public opinion. The religious educationists will 
find that they must give a better reason against secular education 
than the high value they themselves set upon their own religion, 
which, by the way, they generally assume for the purposes of this 
controversy is homogeneous—as if there were no serious differences 
in doctrine, and even in ethics, between the various Churches. 

What right have they to impose their religious preferences 
upon the rest of the community? On that point the Secular Edu- 
cation League issues a clear challenge. ‘There can be no final 
solution of the religious difficulty in national education,’ it says 
in its manifesto, ‘ until the Education Act is amended, so that 
there shall be no teaching of religion in State-supported elemen- 
tary schools, in school hours or at the public expense.’ This is 
the pivot on which the whole struggle practically turns. And the 
religious educationists will have to face the free and full dis- 
cussion of the questions (1) why the schools maintained by all the 
citizens should be made the homes of sectarian teaching? and (2) 
why religious teaching of any kind should be supported at the 
nation’s expense—that is to say, at the cost of citizens who are 
irreconcilably opposed to it as false and harmful or who, believing 
in religious teaching, are unalterably opposed to its compulsory 
propagation at the national expense? 

But although the discussion of principle is evaded by all sec- 
tions of religious educationists, they have their own peculiar way 
of repelling the claims of secular education. That way is twofold. 
negative and positive ; the former consists in declaring that secular 
education is impossible, the latter in declaring that it is mis 
chievous. Let us see whether it is either. 
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Mr. Shakespeare represents the politician as ‘ well aware that 
the great mass of the people are dead against what is known as 
secular education.’ Dr. Inge, however, is of opinion that ‘ the 
working-class parent is not interested in the religious education 
controversy.’ One would like to know on what basis Mr. Shake- 
speare makes his assertion. They have never had an opportunity 
of accepting or rejecting the policy of secular education. How 
does Mr. Shakespeare know what they would do if they had to 
decide the question? He does not point to a single fact in support 
of his view. But a striking fact may be pointed to which is dead 
against his theory that the mass of the people are dead against 
secular education. ‘The mass of the people’ is rather an elastic 
phrase, but it must surely include the working classes. Now the 
organised working classes, assembled in their annual Trade Union 
Congress, have repeatedly declared in favour of secular education, 
and each time by an overwhelming majority. The majority vote 
has only once been less than a million; the minority has never 
reached a hundred thousand. Even at the last Congress, when 
the Catholic delegates made a pathetic appeal for fair play, and 
urged that Trade Unions had nothing to do with religion, and 
therefore ought not to pass resolutions against religious education 
in elementary schools, the minority vote was only eighty thou- 
sand. And that is probably the high-water mark of this intensely 
clerical agitation. For it will certainly be pointed out at the next 
Congress that this pathetic appeal of the Catholics for what they 
call fair play is founded on a misconception. That the State should 
have nothing to do with religion, precisely as Trade Unionism 
should have nothing to do with it, is the very ground on which the 
Congress votes for the exclusion of religious teaching from the 
State schools. Up to the present, at any rate, the organised work- 
ing classes are decisively in favour of secular education ; and this 
fact plays havoc with Mr. Shakespeare’s bold assertion. He takes 
his cue from the opportunism of the hour. Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain, Lord Rosebery, Lord Morley, the late Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, and other political leaders frequently expressed their 
adherence to the principle of secular education, although they never 
did anything for it in Parliament. As there seems to be a general 
ignorance of this fact, a few brief quotations may be permitted. 
Mr. Chamberlain, addressing the Liberal Unionists at Birming- 
ham in October 1902, declared his adherence to the educational 
policy that he had propounded there in 1872 : 


I endeavoured to persuade my countrymen that the only logically just 
solution of the great difficulty was that the national schools should confine 
themselves entirely to secular instruction, and should have nothing whatever 
to do with religious teaching. I should be delighted if I thought that they 
were acceptable to the majority of the people. 
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Lord Rosebery, in his speech at the City Liberal Club in Conte 
1902, said : 


I suppose the ideal—logical and philosophical—view of education is that 
the State should be solely responsible for secular education, and that the 


Churches should be responsible for religious education. 


Lord Morley, in his speech at Queen’s Hall on the 20th of March 
1905, said :— 


In regard to education, years ago he was in favour of secular, com- 
pulsory, and free education. 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, in his very important speech at 
the Alexandra Palace banquet on the 1st of November 1902, said : 


If we had our way there would be no religious difficulty at all. We 
should confine ourselves (I believe nine-tenths of Liberals would confine 
themselves) to secular education, and to such moral precepts as would be 
common to all, and would not be obnoxious to people who do not come 
within the range of Christianity. 


It is well known, in spite of the carefully doctored reports in 
the newspapers, that favourable references to secular education in 
the Liberal speechés at that time were greeted with enthusiastic 
applause. The rank and file of the party appeared to be fairly ripe 
for the ‘secular solution.’ But the party leaders determined 
otherwise. They had political reasons for placating the Free 
Churches, and the result was Mr. Birrell’s Education Bill. The 
excuse of the Liberal leaders was that, although secular education 
was the wise and just policy, the people would not have it. That 
pretence has done duty ever since, and consequently we must not 
be too severe on Mr. Shakespeare, whose rash statement has no 
claim to originality. 

So much for the negative objection to secular education ; the 
positive objection is equally false and far more sinister, and on 
this side of their controversial policy the clerical educationists are 
in perfect agreement. They rarely make definite statements 
which can be challenged and confuted, but they assert more or 
less in the language of innuendo that secular education, wherever 
it has been adopted, has proved itself morally mischievous. This 
is probably but a form of the ancient clerical assumption that all 
persons who differ from the guardians of the orthodox faith are ex- 
tremely wicked. An assumption of that kind has to be more deli- 
cately worked now than it was in former times, when differing 
from the established form was too dangerous to be popular. Ac- 
cordingly we find that Dr. Inge discreetly drops it altogether. Dr. 
Sadler handles it very gingerly. He refers to the ‘ secular solu- 
tion’ as having been adopted in other parts of the English-speak- 
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ing world ‘ not with auspicious results.’ Mr. Shakespeare dogma- 
tises on this matter out of a full heart, but with a sad lack of know- 
ledge. ‘We know,’ he says, ‘that in other lands where secular 
education prevails the results are deplorable.’ What lands? He 
does not state. He rather suggests Australia. ‘ Australian writers,’ 
he says, ‘ tell us of populations growing up without any sense of 
moral responsibility.’ What writers? Again he does not state. He 
is apparently under the impression that secular education obtains 
throughout the Australian continent. Secular education does 
exist in Victoria ; denominational religious instruction exists in 
New South Wales, and undenominational religious instruction in 
Western Australia ; yet Victoria, according to the official statistics, 
has far less crime than New South Wales or Western Australia. 
Secular education exists also in New Zealand, and what is the 
result there? Sir Robert Stout, Chief Justice of New Zealand, 
being in England in 1909, and interviewed by a Daily News repre- 
sentative on the matter of the charges made against the morals of 
his people because of the absence of religious instruction in the 
schools, indignantly declared that such charges were ‘ false, abso- 
lutely false!’ General education of a purely secular character 
has obtained in New Zealand for thirty-three years ; it has worked 
well, and no serious attempt has been made to undo it. ‘Our 
teachers inculcate order, obedience, respect for others,’ Sir Robert 
Stout said, ‘and the best proof of their success is seen (1) in the 
diminishing of serious crime, and (2) in the fact that those trained 
free from sectarian bias produce only half as many criminals in 
proportion to their number as those trained in the denominational 
schools.’ Sir Robert Stout was unkind enough to express an un- 
welcome truth to his interviewer. ‘I see more practical heathen- 
dom in London in one day,’ he said, ‘than I should in a New Zea- 
land back block in a year.” So much for the British Colonies at 
the Antipodes. Japan and France not being openly referred to, 
there is no call to challenge Mr. Shakespeare’s slander on their be- 
half. Too much attention, perhaps, has already been paid to the 
unsupported assertion of one who sneers at the idea of ‘ a founda- 
tion for morality on rational grounds,’ and goes to the length of 
saying that ‘ ethics divorced from religion are of no value, and may 
even be a public danger.’ He evidently thinks that there are 
many moralities and only one religion. Not so do philosophers 
reason. Ruskin taught (in the splendid second chapter of Lec- 
tures on Art) that ‘ there are many religions, but there is only one 
morality ’"—and that this morality which is natural to all civilised 
men, so far from being founded on religion, receives from. it 
“neither law nor peace, but only hope and felicity.” Moreover, 
if Mr.. Shakespeare will take the trouble to think it out, he will 
probably see that the policy of secular education does not ‘ divorce 
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ethics from religion,’ but simply separates them in the national 
schools, leaving them united in their own sphere—that of the 
churches, Sunday-schools and homes. The very best things may 
be unwelcome when they are out of place, and what can be more 
out of place than one man’s religion in a school against the wishes 
of another man who is equally compelled to contribute to its main- 
tenance ? 

Having disposed of the two clerical objections to secular edv- 
cation, we pause to observe two things which the clerical objectors 
usually overlook. In the first place the working-class leaders, 
who really value education as the best friend of their order, are 
anxious to see the religious quarrel in the schoolroom ended. 
They know that it stands in the way of the educational improve- 
ment they desire. It is quite beyond question that the re- 
ligious quarrel has been a serious hindrance to the development of 
national education. England will never take her proper place in 
the van of educational progress until the State leaves religion in 
the hands of those who care for it, and organises education on a 
scientific and civic basis. The Labour leaders see this quite 
clearly ; they are prompted by interest as well as by principle in 
their support of secular education. In the second place, the 
triumph of secular education is certain, apart altogether from its 
justice. No other solution of the religious difficulty is possible. 
Ecclesiastical quarrels end when public interest in them ceases, 
or when there is only one side left in consequence of the most 
powerful sect having destroyed or swallowed its rivals. Such a 
conclusion is inconceivable in England. There is no one Church 
powerful enough to end this controversy. The rivalry has con- 
tinued ever since the Education Act of 1870; it has grown more 
bitter every year, and the relative strength of the Churches re- 
mains practically unchanged. It was that rivalry, even more than 
the formal vote of the House of Lords, that killed Mr. Birrell’s 
Education Bill, and it was owing to that rivalry that the Bills of 
Mr. McKenna and Mr. Runciman were still-born. And as the 
bitter rivalry shows no signs of ceasing, or even abating ; and as 
the Government has learnt already, through three futile Educa- 
tion Bills, what this really means in practice—and the English 
public have learnt it too—it is hardly probable that any fresh 
effort will be made by the Government to carry a Religious Eduv- 
cation Bill in the midst of sectarian contentions, with the cer- 
tainty of gaining more hatred from those it displeases than grati- 
tude from those it only half satisfies. Some day or other—and 
sooner, as Dr. Inge and Dr. Sadler perceive, rather than later— 
the Government will be driven into introducing a Secular Educa- 
tion Bill (though probably not under that name) as the only way 
out of an intolerable situation. 
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Hope, however, springs eternal in the human breast. A 
few ladies and a number of gentlemen, a majority of them minis- 
ters of religion, and drawn mainly from two sections of the Eng- 
lish Protestant community, have constituted themselves a self- 
appointed and non-representative body, under the name ‘ The 
Educational Settlement Committee,’ and have published their pro- 
posals in a shilling pamphlet entitled Towards Educational Peace. 
They go to work with great seriousness, but in the light of the 
three educational fiascos of the Liberal Government their effort 
isquite comical. They propose everything that has already failed, 
and add a few reactionary or impossible suggestions of their own. 
It was this plan of salvation that the Rev. Professor Inge advo- 
cated in his article in this Review.* 

Under this precious plan, peace is to be secured by one party - 
lying quietly down with the other party inside. The chief 
recommendation of the Committee is the perpetuation and exten- 
sion of the endowment of religious teaching under the Cowper- 
Temple Clause. Religion is to be paid for out of public funds, 
taught by public servants, and organised by public machinery. 
Cowper-Templeism, however, is opposed to the convictions of, 
millions of Englishmen, who will not submit either to pay for it 
or to have it forced upon their children. The effect of this pro- 
posal, if adopted, would be to intensify the present bitterness and 
strife, especially as the provision of religious instruction is left in 
effect in the hands of every local education authority. The battle 
would be transferred from the school to the county and borough 
council chambers, and civic administration and reform would 
suffer in the strife and confusion that would inevitably arise. A 
new establishment of religion under county and municipal control 
would be created, and the religious opinions of candidates, rather 
than their fitness as administrators of local affairs, would be the 
point upon which elections would be fought. 

The Committee for Educational Peace propose to leave the 
Jews and Catholics with their present privileges untouched. 
They know what it would cost the Liberal party to attempt to 
force the Catholics into a common general plan of religious educa- 
tion, and they quietly let discretion stand, in this instance, as the 
better part of valour. But all the rest of the nation is to be 
included. 

There is to be ‘ respect for all forms of conscientious belief,’ 
but this new development of Cowper-Templeism is to rule the 
roost. It is, indeed, to become the official religion of the nation. 
And the teaching of it is to become compulsory. At the present 
time the school authorities may confine themselves to secular 
teaching, as some of the old School Boards actually did, but this 


3 Nineteenth Century and After, September 1910. 
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option would be abolished. The only choice given them under the 
Committee’s plan is the provision of Cowper-Temple teaching, or 
the opening of their doors to the expert teacher from officially ap. 
proved denominations. Moreover, the Committee would seek to 
impose upon the children an injustice, against which Mr. Birrell 
expressly provided in allowing those who took advantage of the 
Conscience Clause to absent themselves from school during the 
time of religious teaching. This right the Committee would deny. 
They insist that the child shall either be present at some religious 
lessons given by an expert or be placed in an invidious position 
before his schoolfellows. The practical effect of this proposal is 
to nullify the Conscience Clause. 

Every injustice under which the teacher at present suffers the 
Committee would continue, if not actually increase. Unless he 
can satisfy a sectarian committee that he has definite religious con- 
victions of the exact colour desired, he is to be denied the right to 
earn his living in a large number of State-supported schools. 
On the other hand, while a head teacher is to be forbidden to give 
denominational teaching, in which he may possibly believe, he is 
even encouraged to give Cowper-Temple teaching, in which he 
may not believe. Professor Inge asserts that ‘there are many 
Agnostics among otherwise well-qualified elementary teachers.’ 
In both cases the Committee’s conditions place a premium upon 
insincerity, which to say the least is an unfortunate outcome of the 
latest device for religious teaching. The concession that, on re- 
quest, a teacher may be excused from giving religious teaching 
is futile. No teacher could make such a request without jeopar- 
dising his professional career. He would be pointed at by the 
children, ostracised by his colleagues, and marked by the authori- 
ties. He would practically be compelled either to give religious 
teaching, or sacrifice his career in the profession he had chosen 
and for which he had been specially trained. 

The Committee treat the parents with as little consideration 
as they show to the teachers and the children. To exercise the 
choice of school which is, under certain circumstances, given to 
them would, in hundreds of villages, endanger their very liveli- 
hood. 

It would have been very interesting if the Committee had pre- 
pared a specimen syllabus of the religious teaching they propose. 
They were wise enough to avoid this pitfall. They know the ad- 
vantage of indefiniteness. Consequently they use vague language 
about ‘instruction in the Bible and in the principles of the 
Christian religion.’ Professor Inge puts it as ‘ instruction in the 
suitable parts of the Bible.’ Dr. Sadler overlooked that important 
qualification. Mr. Shakespeare’s view of the Bible as ‘ the book 
of humanity ’"—the treasure of the race, the birthright of every 
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English child, the safeguard and condition of both civil and re- 
ligious liberty—is entirely beside the point. Mr. Shakespeare is 
not a discreet controversialist. It is not about the children of re- 
ligious parents, who go to church and Sunday-school, that he and 
his colleagues are troubled. ‘It is with the children of the irre- 
ligious,’ he says, ‘ that we are chiefly concerned.’ The object is 
to snatch them from parental influence and proselytise them into 
Cowper-Templeists. But how foolish to avow it in this incautious 
manner ! 

What do the Committee mean by the principles of the Chris- 
tian religion? Have they ever been stated? Can they ever be stated 
in a way to command the endorsement even of the Christian 
Churches themselves? What is it but the principles (or dogmas} 
of the Christian religion that all the Christian Churches are divided 
over? Isit not a poor compliment to suggest that they are divided 
over anything else? And while they are thus divided, is it not an 
impertinence for one section of Christians, or a combination of sec- 
tions, probably not a half in point of numbers, to pose, not only 
before the populace, but before the State, as custodians of the only 
true religion? And is it not farcical when everyone knows that 
they dare not formulate their conviction of what is a common 
Christianity for fear of falling into irretrievable disunion ? 

The same criticism applies to the Bible. The religious, 
ethical, or literary value of the Book is not the point at issue. 
However high the position assigned to it, in its entirety it is not 
a proper text-book for elementary schools. Children are curious, 
and ask inconvenient questions. Moreover when one asks what 
is the Bible, as one asked what are the principles of the Christian 
religion, it is easy enough to point to the Book, but that is not an 
answer to the question. The late Rev. Dr. Parker, in a letter to 
the Times of October 11, 1894, advocating secular education, 
uttered a grave warning to his fellow Nonconformists on this 
matter : 


The present condition of Biblical criticism brings its own difficulties into 
this controversy. We cannot shut our eyes to the fact that there is no Bible 
upon which all Christian parties are agreed. One party says that surely the 
historical parts of the Bible might be read, to which another party replies 
that the historical parts of the Bible are especially to be avoided, because they 
are critically incorrect, and in many instances glaringly contradictory. One 
party says, ‘ Read the Bible because of its Divine revelations to the human 
soul’ ; to which another party replies, ‘ The one thing that is to be distrusted 
isthe claim on behalf of the supernatural or the ultra-historical.’ Some say, 
“Read the life of Jesus ’; and others say that there is no trustworthy life of 
Jesus to be obtained. To some the Bible is historical ; to others it is ideal. 
Which Bible, then, or which view of the Bible, is to be recognised in schools 
sustained by the compulsory contributions ef all classes of the community ? 


Dr. Parker’s warning in the name of Biblical criticism is 
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certainly not less valid than it was seventeen years ago. He was 
not answered at the time, he has not been answered since. The 
supporters of State-propagated religion still speak of ‘simple 
Bible teaching ’ as if it were really a simple plan of religious in. 
struction. Widely different views and valuations of the Bible are 
now entertained by scholars and preachers within the Churches 
themselves, and all sorts of religious ideas, from orthodoxy to 
complete scepticism, are held by thousands of elementary school 
teachers. The Book itself is the subject of fierce controversy 
even among Christians, and its interpretation by the teachers is 
bound to be as various as their own religious convictions. Undog- 
matic teaching of the Bible is, therefore, an utter impossibility, 
While school teachers are human beings affected by the mental, 
moral, and religious agitations of the age in which they live, with 
the Bible in their hand as an authoritative text-book they must 
impart to their scholars the colour of their own faith. There are 
not a few ministers of religion connected with the Secular Educa- 
tion League who recognise that, in relation to national education, 
Christianity itself is necessarily sectarianism. ‘They do not wish 
it to be dealt out to the children in State doses, and they revolt at 
the idea of its being dispensed in that way at the cost of citizens 
who may be strongly opposed to it. They hold that it is a mean 
thing and derogatory to true religion to drive children to the public 
schools and endeavour to make them Christians by the force of 
authority. As Christian leaders they want no more than fair 
play. They have written two tracts for the Secular Education 
League—An Appeal by Churchmen to Churchmen and An Appeal 
by Nonconformists to Nonconformists—which are marked by 
ability and candour. , 

Somehow or other, and yet it is not altogether strange, it is 
to the non-established Churches that we must always turn at 
the end of this discussion. Sir Robert Stout uttered memorable 
words to his interviewer when he said, ‘ The attitude of your Non- 
conformists and Liberals in England amazes me. ‘They seek to 
disestablish a Church, and yet seek to maintain the State school 
as the Children’s Church.’ It is not unnatural that a State Church 
should endeavour to carry its religious teaching into the State 
schools. Professor Inge hails the Anglican schools as ‘ little cita- 
dels of the Established Church.’ But where is the justice or the 
consistency of those who are opposed on principle to all Estab- 
lished Churches who seek to turn all the Council schools of Eng- 
land into State-established citadels of their religion? That is 
what they are doing. They deny that it is specific Nonconformist 
religious teaching that is given in the Council schools, but they 
cannot deny that it is the religious teaching that is acceptable to 
and supported by the non-established Churches—which, in the 
circumstances, is practically the same thing. The fact is that the 
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bulk of the Free Churches went wrong in 1870. Leading ministers 
like Drs. Dale and Guinness Rogers and leading laymen like Mr. 
Henry Rickard and Mr. Illingworth, with a substantial following, 
tried to keep them in the right path, and failed. The essential 
principle for which they stood was betrayed. Those who cried for 
‘a Free Church in a Free State’ did not realise that the same 
principle demanded a Free School in a Free State. Happily 
many of them have learned the lesson of forty years’ strife ; they 
see the mistake that was made and desire to undo it. Happily, 
too, they are a growing number. And the return of the non- 
established Churches to their foundation principle and their old 
traditions would achieve a speedy victory for secular education. 


HALEY STEWART. 





THE NINETEENTH OENTURY 


INVASION AND THE ALTERNATIVE 


LORD HALDANE’S ADMINISTRATION CRITICISED 


Qui s’excuse s’accuse. If the military constitution of our country 
were adequate to support its policy, and if it were economically and 
efficiently administered, the necessity would never have arisen for 
the Secretary of State for War to adopt the unprecedented course 
of writing a book in its defence. This book has been defended 
in this Review by Mr. Hurd and criticised by Colonel Lonsdale 
Hale. It is propped up by the eloquence of the late Adjutant- 
General, and by a Memorandum from the First Sea Lord, torn 
apparently from its context to figure as an Appendix in the 
recently published work on Compulsory Service. The procedure 
adopted is remarkable for another reason. Lord Haldane’s 
administration at the War Office, which has now lasted five 
years, has been eminently successful. From being a com- 
paratively obscure party politician in an unpopular faction 
Lord Haldane has achieved the best-known work of the Ministry 
in the way of constructive policy. Everyone has now heard 
of Lord Haldane, and even if his more dazzling colleagues at 
the Exchequer and the Home Office have temporarily eclipsed 
his notoriety, yet he has certainly established himself in the 
foremost rank of the party politicians of his day. The 
Opposition, with the magnanimity which has characterised their 
attitude to their opponents for the last five years, has generously 
sung his praises. The great reform of converting the Volunteer 
Force into the Territorial Army, and of translating the Militia 
into Special Reserve, has won universal praise. Why then was it 
necessary for him to write a book? Measured by all that counts 
for greatness in a system of Party Government the joint author of 
Compulsory Service had acquired lasting renown. Can it be 
that since he became more familiar with the complex problems 
which he so blithely undertook to solve he has perceived how much 
more there remains to be done than has yet been accomplished? 
Just as his term of office may be drawing near to its close is he 
beginning to get the knowledge without which a British War 
Minister is a public danger? Has he in short realised that although 
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he has scored a notable personal triumph, yet he has also brought 
his country nearer to that military catastrophe which is quite 
certain to occur in our next great war unless we can inflict it upon 
our adversary? Has the present Administration rendered in- 
yasion more probable than even it was in 1906, not because its rule 
has been feebler than its predecessor’s, but because time pressed 
more urgently, and the lapse of these five precious years has 
brought us so much nearer to the inevitable dénouement? It is 
at any rate evident that the only point upon which all parties are 
agreed is the unsatisfactory state of the Land Forces of the Crown, 
and their inability as at present constituted and administered to 
ensure the peace of Europe, or even the inviolability of the soil of 
England. 

That duty has now devolved on the fleet, and all that is claimed 
by thie officials who are responsible for our present military 
system is that the army can second the efforts of the fleet by 
sending abroad six infantry divisions with proportional cavalry 
and artillery, either for the purpose of reinforcing our oversea 
garrisons or for helping an ally on the European Continent. 
Having regard to the nature of contemporary war, and the scale of 
continental preparations for waging it, there is no reason to sup- 
pose that six divisions, approximately sixty thousand riflemen, 
would suffice to turn the scale, say, in favour of Germany if the 
capital of that kindred Teutonic nation were simultaneously 
threatened by French and Russian invasion, and a Labour 
Ministry at Whitehall decided to go to the succour of their cousins 
on the Rhine. If at the same time there were Civil War in India, 
or South Africa, or trouble in Egypt, all these six divisions would 
certainly be retained for use in our own dominions, and the Con- 
tinental ally would be left in the lurch. 

Now everyone knows the altruistic sentiments which dominate 
German policy, but if under such circumstances the Germans were 
abandoned by their British kinsfolk, as they have never ceased to 
assert happened to Frederick the Great, it is not inconceivable 
that the great central and pacific Power might be forced to 
come to terms with the victors—terms not unlikely to include a 
coalition against the islanders, who might once again be accused 
of being ‘bad Europeans.’ The Pacifists of our country are 
convinced that no Continental Power will attack us under any 
combination of events, least of all Germany. The past history of 
Europe does not warrant their confidence. Even peaceful 
Germany might be driven into hostility against Britain, however 
unwillingly, by force majeure. 

Since an absolute consensus of opinion pronounces our military 
constitution defective, it is of interest briefly to review the opinions 
and proposals which have been accorded the most support, at any 
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rate in the Press and in those social centres which supply our 
political ideas. 

To begin with, there is the ‘ National Service League.’ This 
League is nominally the target for Lord Haldane’s book, and there 
is therefore some risk of its obtaining the support of all who are 
dissatisfied with the Haldane régime but who have not given 
enough attention and knowledge to the examination of its pro- 
posals. Its official promoters have so frequently changed their 
programme that it is not easy to pin them down to a definite 
policy, but from their latest pronouncements they are believed to 
advocate ‘ universal ’ liability to service for four months for males 
of the age of eighteen, followed by enrolment in the Territorial 
Forces, such enrolment, however, without liability to serve out of 
the United Kingdom. It is claimed for this programme that it 
would supply a vast reserve of ‘ trained ’ soldiers in case of a great 
war, though it does not propose to maintain any arms, equipment 
or cadres for this vast reserve, and it is also claimed that by its pro- 
visions the Territorial Army would become so formidable as to defy 
invasion. It is supported by a certain number of the military party 
because they say that, having inserted the ‘ thin end of the wedge,’ 
the State would finally obtain the right to utilise these troops 
across the sea, and that it is expedient to make modest demands 
at first. The anti-military party violently oppose the preposals 
of the League for precisely the reasons just given, and, so far as 
they are interested in National Defence at all, are content to trust 
the navy. The party cf military reform, on the other hand, in- 
cludes a better-informe.! if less numerous section who are opposed 
to the National Service League, partly for the reasons adduced by 
Sir Ian Hamilton, though without sharing his naive and self-com- 
placent admiration for everything as it exists, and also for the 
following reasons : 

Boys of eighteen years of age are not old enough to be trained 
thoroughly and are not physically capable of enduring the severe 
test of modern military training, including as it does exposure to 
the wet, and the need for marching long distances for many hours 
at a time with a heavy weight to carry. Even with the best in- 
structors four months is insufficient to train adult infantry recruits. 
The. corps of officers to supply the leaders and instructors of the 
new army does not exist, and would have to be organised for some 
years before its value could be felt. The creation of a huge seden- 
tary half-trained national guard would correspond to no strategical 
or political need, and it would certainly not deter the invader if 
passage by sea were possible. Finally, service in such an army 
would be unpopular, and it would not be possible to levy troops for 
service in the United Kingdom, and subsequently to juggle them 
into other conditions of service on the outbreak of war. 
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There are some other reasons why the National Service League 
is unpopular in the country. No statesman with a following in 
the electorate has placed himself among its leaders. It is widely 
known that when the nation was in the mood to make great sacri- 
fices from 1900 to 1903 the Commander-in-Chief did not think it 
his duty to demand ‘ national service,’ or threaten to resign. if 
the necessary measures for the security of the country were not 
adopted. Moreover the propaganda in favour of conscription 
has excited the alarm of democratic orators and politicians, who | 
have identified it with Tariff Reform, the Tory halfpenny press, 
naval scares, and other political ideas and proposals which they fear 
and detest. On the other hand the League is supported by a 
large proportion of the most military section of the upper classes 
which supplies officers and public servants. It is vaguely felt that 
something must be done, and at present the League’s proposals 
constitute the only definite plan of reform before the country, even 
if they need to be revised before they are finally adopted. 

Among the many virtues of the English people there still 
remains a profound reverence for lawful authority founded on 
caution and modesty, which refuses to cavil at necessary. discipline 
and which distrusts its own meagre information. It is found also 
with a certain mental indolence which rejoices in having difficult 
problems solved for it. Great attention is consequently paid to 
labels and to the recognised pretensions of any public man to bean 
authority on any given subject. It is therefore of importance to 
inquire into the claims of the joint authors of Compulsory 
Service to pose as the guides of public opinion in military states- 
manship. The writers of the text, the Secretary of State for War 
and Sir Ian Hamilton, desire to persuade the nation that distrust 
and anxiety concerning the Land Forces are uncalled for, and that 
the existing military system and administration are as near per- 
fection as practical politics allow. 

To begin with the Secretary of State. He began his military 
education as the chief of the army, with expert advisers chosen by 
his predecessor—the two chief military members of the Army 
Council. He elected to retain these two officers in his Army 
Council, although they were generally considered somewhat 
incongruous as initiators of extensive reforms. It is probable 
that the Minister has also had private assistants and counsellors 
whose value, judging from military results, must be deemed 
problematical. 

Our Constitution in theory provides that the Cabinet Minister 
at the head of the War Office should control policy, 
should intimate to the military chiefs what is required 
of our armed forces, and what financial resources are 
available to effect the purpose. The duty of the military 
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experts consists in meeting those requirements and ip 
commanding the troops. In practice, however, the Minister has 
become a civilian Commander-in-Chief, who meddles in detail 
and selects commanders as his predilection may dictate. Fortj- 
fied by the nominal responsibility of the military members of the 
Army Council, he can please himself as to whether he adopts their 
views or even consults them. The chief military officer of the 
army is now called the Inspector-General of the Forces, and the 
order in council which created his office specified that he was to be 
the ‘servant of the Army Council’—the servant, that is, of a 
political personage, propped up by his nominees on the Army 
Council, who are junior in rank to their military chief, the 
Inspector-General. No worse system of military Government 
could possibly have been designed, and although a bad system may 
prove a comparative success when administered by able, patriotic, 
and self-effacing men, a combination of these qualities was 
evidently not to be expected from a prominent party politician 
or from his military nominees. It is no secret that the Army 
Council is profoundly unpopular with the army itself, which is 
almost unanimous in regretting the system of rule so crudely 
abolished by Mr. Arnold Forster. 

Tf the theory of our Constitution held good no doubt a successful 
lawyer from his life’s training might be a very suitable War 
Minister, but it is hardly possible to imagine a training more un- 
suitable for the executive chief of an army. The verbal artifices, 
insidious suggestions and prevarications which so often win a case 
before a dull jury are worthless in a competition of wits against 
the Continental General Staffs. The stern logic of war only 
takes count of facts and utterly disregards artful sug- 
gestions. Gambetta was probably the most distinguished 
lawyer-warrior of any age, and how disastrously he failed! 
The lawyer can never resist the temptation of deceiving him- 
self—a most dangerous form of deceit to his country. In 
October 1870, when the new levies of the French Republic, 
contrary to the advice. of a general as skilful and intrepid as 
Chanzy, had been hurled against the German Army at Orleans 
before they were fit to take the field, and when in consequence 
they had been disastrously defeated and hunted in two parts in 
opposite directions, Gambetta observed : ‘So much the better, we 
have now two armies instead of one!’ He then attempted to turn 
the new situation to account by doing pretty much what it would 
seem Lord Haldane proposes to do for us if war breaks out. Gam- 
betta planned to relieve Paris by a mighty eccentric stroke at the 
German communications, instead of combining his forces for a 
blow at the centre of the field of operations. Every hair-cutter 
serving in the German ranks could have told him that he was doing 
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almost exactly what his foes would have wished could they have 
dictated his operations. In an incredibly short time the raw 
troops of the lawyer-general were defeated in detail, dispersed, 
driven over a neutral frontier, and destroyed. 

It is perfectly clear that our military system will never improve 
until the respective functions of the military and political chiefs 
are properly defined and closely adhered to. Asa corollary to that 
conclusion we must discover a plan of selecting at least as good 
military chiefs as the nations with whom we are in rivalry and 
against whom we may at any moment be compelled to wage war, 
or we shall infallibly be defeated. Having chosen them wisely, 
we ought to support them loyally, and defend them from political 
interference. The temptation for elderly politicians to pose as 
great warriors seems irresistible, nor does the possession of a keen 
intellect ensure the common-sense to know how futile it must be 
for a man to get up a life’s career as if it were a lawyer’s brief. 
There must be something intoxicating in the idea of wielding 
military force; we have seen our great War Minister at 
manceuvres in a frock-coat and tall hat on the Wiltshire Downs, 
and conciliating opposition by giving a humorous description of 
his own antics to the House of Commons afterwards. If he merely 
went to see troops in order to learn, it would be most praiseworthy 
conduct on his part. Unfortunately, neither he nor most of his 
predecessors have been able to resist the temptation of undue in- 
terference in the sphere where they are certain to fail lamentably 
and ludicrously. 

Let us now turn from Lord Haldane to the other eloquent 
defender of the Army System as itis. Sir Ian Hamilton stands in 
many respects a head and shoulders above most of his comrades 
in the generals’ ranks. He has repeatedly shown himself a 
gallant fighter. He is an intellectual, a minor poet, a charming 
writer of prose and a most eloquent and agreeable speaker, he 
is conspicuously competent to be a professor of military art, 
or an instructor in peace. No army could find a writer of 
military history more capable of rendering the subject attractive. 
General Hamilton has, without doubt, great merits, but these 
merits do not necessarily designate him as a military statesman of 
the first order, or even as a general of first-rate capacity in war. 
His record is hardly one which would have brought him into the 
highest place in any army but ours. His first important command 
was a brigade in the Natal Field Force at the beginning of the 
Boer War. He was present at the defeat of the British Army 
before Ladysmith on October 30, and did not succeed in prevent- 
ing the precipitate retreat, not to use a harsher word, which took 
place after our infantry had suffered a very trifling loss. Now 
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of the best quality, and the occasion was just such a one as gives a 
great chief the chance to show himself. Subsequently, he became 
Chief of the Staff to Lord Kitchener during the final phases of the 
war, and cannot be dissociated from the lame and ineffective con- 
duct of the operations at that period which permitted the scattered 
bands of ragged Boers to protract their desultory resistance with 
such success. 

The German critics of our army in South Africa said that-our 
generals ‘ put their cavalry on foot, their infantry on horseback, 
and hastened to telegraph their own defeat as soon as they had 
suffered a loss of five per cent.’ While no one can accuse our 
author of personal timidity, it is not unfair to class him with the 
‘Mounted Infantry School,’ the champions of half-hearted and 
indecisive methods, whose heresies the best tacticians of the.Con- 
tinent are never tired of denouncing. In our army, too, there is 
a rival school of soldiers, stronger in the junior than in the higher 
ranks, whose leaders, thanks to their performances in South 
Africa, command the confidence of the troops and have extorted 
the sullen praise of our foreign critics. Between the ‘ Mounted 
Infantrymen ’ and their opponents there is mortal strife. At 
present high posts are for the most part held by the former, though 
they have not been able to exclude altogether the most distin- 
guished of their rivals. Co-operation in high command. between 
these two schools is simply impossible in war, and if war overtakes 
us the fate of the army, and perhaps the fate of the nation, will 
depend on which of these two types of leaders hold the superior 
posts. As an advisor of the Government in warlike policy, Sir 
Ian Hamilton has suffered in reputation because of his rapid con- 
version from the view he gave to the world after his experiences 
with the Japanese in Manchuria to the opposite doctrines which 
he has so ably expounded in Compulsory Service. Unless we 
take the uncharitable view that his last contribution to military 
literature was written to please Lord Haldane, we must conclude 
that his convictions are not very deep, and are liable to constant 
revision ; or, perhaps, that he has not yet progressed beyond the 
stage of a student in such matters, and is not really competent to 
give advice in the highest quarters at all. 

Last we come to the Appendix of our book. Like a noxious 
insect, the sting is in the tail. People who would hesitate to trust 
Lord Haldane as an opponent to von Moltke, and who know Sir 
Ian Hamilton better as a littérateur than as a strategist, will prob- 
ably be impressed by the degree of confirmation which appears to 
be given by Sir Arthur Wilson, First Sea Lord of the Admiralty, to 
the defenders of the War Office. Closer investigation, however, 
will show that the Memorandum of the First Sea Lord 
does not help them much. In November 1910 Sir Arthur 
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Wilson» was able to assure the Government to this effect: 
the existing superiority of the British Fleet over its 
rival east of the North Sea is so great that the invasion 
of England is practically impossible. Sir Arthur Wilson’s 
method of discussing the problem is not very enlightening 
because. he does not take count of a number of circumstances 


which might and probably would help the assailant, such as the 


advantage he would have in taking the initiative to gain a partial 
tactical: success, and so to redress the balance of rival fleets some- 
what, Still, it is clear Sir Arthur Wilson believes that at the 
present moment the navy can guarantee our immunity from 
invasion. But how about the future? Who can foretell what 
developments the progress of science may have in naval warfare? 
What may be the influence of aerial and submarine craft or of war- 
vessels: driven by internal combustion engines? Who can even 
say that ten years hence we can be sure of possessing a marked 
superiority in capital ships or small craft over our rivals? If a 
new type is invented, they may even surpass us in rapidity of 
constructing the new instrument. Moreover, there are the many 
chanees and accidents which are peculiarly difficult to gauge or 
guard against in naval warfare, and the greatest hazard of all—the 
personal factor of the commander. British naval victories were 
mostly won: by the best commander over a numerically superior 
fleet, and it is impossible to guard against the danger of our next 
enemy finding a great chief to lead them. Ina country where the 
best-stock and the best brains are devoted to preparation for war, 
itis far from being a remote contingency. Since no one, then, can 
be-certain that we shall be victorious in a future naval conflict for 
mastery, even in the North Sea, it is sheer folly not to adopt the 
additional precautions which are in our power, and which would 
render us doubly secure. 

Does this undeniable fact drive us inevitably to the conclusion 
that: conscription is necessary? There are at any rate students 
of military policy, and of the particular problem involved, both in 
France. and in England, who do not think so. They would put 
forward some of the arguments of Sir Ian Hamilton and emphasise 
the great difficulty involved either in maintaining a voluntary and 
a compulsory system side by side, or in sending conscripts to India. 
They strongly appreciate the advantage in preserving the system 
of enlistment which has, in spite of its drawbacks, and in spite of 
repeated incompetency at headquarters, brought our country 
vietoriously through so many wars. Lastly, they would say that 
the:practical statesman only considers what is possible, and that 
conscription is impossible at present because neither political party 
will subscribe to it: Considered apart from the last argument, 
any statesman to whom the duty of national defence was confided, 
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and who wielded supreme power, would undoubtedly enforce con- 
scription, for by its means alone can an army on the continental 
scale be levied and kept on foot for certain. It is not, however, 
certain that Britain requires an army on the same scale as Ger. 
many, for example, in addition to her navy and to her oversea 
garrisons. Everything depends on the policy which she means to 
pursue. If her rulers prefer ‘ glorious isolation’ and persist in 
holding aloof from both the groups of Allied Powers which balance 
one another in Europe, it is evident that she may some day have 
a war forced upon her in which she would have no allies, and in 
that case the stronger her army the better would be her chance of 
emerging victorious. It is perfectly clear, however, that the only 
type of compulsory service which is of the least value to us is the 
type which has been adopted by all the military Powers—that is, 
the liability of the best half of the youth of the nation to serve in 
the army long enough for an adequate training, and at an age 
when the physical strain can be endured, 21 or 20 at the youngest. 
The liability must also include making war on the Continent of 
Europe, at any rate. An army which is tied to the defensive is 
just as useless to us as to any other State. There is no reason to 
suppose that if the nation agreed to compulsory enlistment at all 
there would be any greater difficulty in legislating for a real army 
than for creating Lord Roberts’ semi-trained National Guard. 
Indeed, the former would probably be the more popular service, 
because it would inevitably be better found, and it would enjoy 
far greater estimation both in the nation at large and in the minds 
of its own soldiers. A real professional officer corps of the type 
now leading the Royal Navy, capable both of instructing and com- 
manding, would be absolutely indispensable, and such corps of 
officers could not be created in less than a decade out of existing 
material. 

A more modest, but at the same time unquestionably more 
practical, solution of the problem would consist in developing the 
present voluntary army with a view to increasing both its numbers 
and its quality for war, and it is too hastily assumed by the present 
heads of the War Office that no one is capable of doing what they 
have signally failed to do. 

Let us briefly examine certain proposals for the improvement 
of our forces, and for making a more economical and effective use 
of the resources already at our disposal. If it can be shown that 
by the adoption of these proposals the British Army can put 
300,000 men on to the Continent to assist her ally without touching 
the colonial garrisons and without drawing on 300,000 Terri- 
torials, it may at least be concluded that the value of our alliance 
to a European Power is vastly enhanced and that the danger of 
finding ourselves isolated is practically guarded against. More- 
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over, invasion would be impossible, even if the enemy’s fleet 
gained a temporary superiority in the North Sea. Taking existing 
organisations and up-rooting as little as possible, the Special 
Reserve might be left for the present, though neither its title nor 
its composition call for much admiration. The Territorial Army 
has certainly the elements of a valuable second line, it already con- 
stitutes a good reserve to the first line, and its weak points are 
capable of considerable correction. As it stands, and as it has 
been described by Lord Lucas in reply to the Duke of Bedford in 


‘the House of Lords, it is not a field army ; it could not successfully 


oppose continental troops at almost any odds, and few if any 
soldiers will go the length of Sir Ian Hamilton’s extravagant 
estimate of its prowess. It is not clear whether Lord Haldane 
looks upon it as a field army or not, or indeed whether the 
civilian chief of the British Army knows the difference between 
field and garrison troops. Probably he does not. The ‘ wise- 
acres’ so glibly denounced by Sir Ian for thinking that at least 
six months under arms are required to give cohesion to these 
troops are not, after all, so wide of the mark, but much more than 
six months will be needed to correct the principal defects, nor will 
amateur leaders become professionals in that time, nor the many 
officers replaced who are quite unfitted for active service. It is, 
however, possible to do a great deal in peace by allotting a little 
more money and by a better organisation. The companies 
should be larger and fewer, thus economising the men who are fit 
to instruct and command them. More pains and more money 
should be spent on the military education, both of officers and 
soldiers ; in particular more ample provision should be made for 
work done out of the annual training, officers’ and sergeants’ 
lectures and classes, musketry and week-end camps. Youths 
under twenty should have to enlist for six years at 
least; it would probably be good policy to make seven 
years the normal enlistment, with obligation to serve four 
trainings. Too many lads have been enlisted merely to 
make a show on paper, and the Force would be worth more 
if it were even weaker in numbers but freed from the weak- 
lings, who cannot even carry a rifle half-a-dozen miles from camp 
without falling out. Such as it is, however, the Territorial 
organisation is undoubtedly better than the Volunteers it super- 
seded, and it is capable of development. Like all British forces 
its greatest weakness lies in its lack of competent officers, particu- 
larly in the superior ranks. Our civilian War Lords never can 
be brought to realise that an officer’s business has to be learnt with 
hard work, and that only a limited number of the young men of 
the upper classes are fit for it, although twenty-five years’ service 
all round the planet is demanded of the regular officer before he 
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is trusted to be a ‘Commanding Officer,’ and before he can rise 
to earn the salary of a brisk taxi-cabman. The judicious expendi- 
ture of a comparatively small sum would largely increase the 
muster. It is worth the attention of the Minister to ascertain 
how far petty meanness in refusing to establish regimental drill: 
halls and other. necessary apparatus has checked recruiting, 
whether money has not in many cases been injudiciously expended, 
and whether the proper organisation of regimental clubs in suit- 
able premises as a rendezvous in winter for social purposes and 
theoretical instruction, and the creation of regimental athletic 
clubs, might not increase to an important extent but at a relatively 
small cost the privilege of belonging to the Territorial Army. 
Lord Haldane and Sir Ian Hamilton proclaim their adherence 
to a very sound strategical doctrine. They are averse to fighting 
their country’s battles on English soil, they realise that the vic- 
tories of the past have been gained by taking the initiative, by 
attacking the enemy in his country rather than by waiting for him 


to invade ours. Unfortunately their military preparations are. 


very far from corresponding to this noble sentiment, and they lay 
down that not more than one additional division is it possible to 
raise by voluntary enlistment. If this conclusion is correct, then 
it is quite clear that we must either have conscription or _ ulti- 
mately be defeated, but, is it correct? Is the lawyer-made 
organisation known as the Cardwell system the only or the best 
organisation for our regular army? Would not another less com- 
plicated scheme stand as good a chance of being popular, and bring 
in more soldiers? At any rate, there are statesmen who think so. 
The late Sir Charles Dilke, who had profoundly studied the sub- 
ject, always advocated the separation of the Indian and Colonial 
troops from the divisions destined for European service. The 
trend of events which has made Europe, instead of India, the focus 
of our military activity has justified his foresight and judgment. 
Mr. Cardwell, like Gambetta, made believe to have two armies 
where in reality he only had one. The regiments he allotted to 
the Home Army in reality have always belonged to the Indian 
Army, whose depots they have been. They have served the 
purpose very badly and at inordinate cost, and the fantastic 
scheme has only been applied in all its folly to one arm of the 
service—i.e. the infantry. Since the requirements of Indian 
service are entirely different from European service, in that the 
former requires fewer and older men, while the latter demands 
@ minimum strength of a quarter of a million soldiers before the 
State takes rank with Sweden. or Bulgaria, and since such numbers 
are only to be got on the voluntary basis by short service, three 
years at most, and large reserves, it might be thought easy to 
comprehend the necessity of having a different organisation for 
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the two Services.. A long-service army, especially enlisted for the 
purpose, conquered India, held it for a century, and withstood the 
hurricane of the Mutiny. The present Indian garrison, however, 
is utterly insufficient to wage a war like the Manchurian struggle— 
for such @ campaign numbers are required on a scale that the 
people of India alone can supply. The British Force in India 
exists to nip rebellion in the bud, and to act as a reserve and corps 
d'élite in case of emergency. It consists of but four thousand 
cavalry and about 45,000 infantry (marching-out strength), and 
it would obviously be more fitted for its réle if it consisted of 10,000 
cavalry and 30,000 or even 25,000 infantry, if the rank and file 
were long-service men of the best type. The recruiting market 
at home would at the same time be sensibly relieved. Sir Ian 
Hamilton has objected that long-service soldiers must be pen- 
sioned. Yes, it is true these men would have to be pensioned ! 
But why not? We pension every wastrel and drunkard who can 
survive to the given age, so why should we not pension the soldiers 
who give the best years of their life to the national service? It 
is the sober truth that England has systematically cheated the rank 
and file as well as the officers of her army. Let a policy of honestly 
paying them for their work be inaugurated, and much of the 
difficulty of levying the required numbers will disappear. 

For the Home Army destined for European service at least 
a quarter of a million field troops are required before the national 
safety can be assured or the external policy of the State properly 
supported. The National Service League would be well advised 
to fix their attention on this fact and to demand from the re- 
sponsible Minister an army of that size at least, leaving it to him 
todo that for which he is handsomely paid—t.e. to work out the 
means. If he can get these numbers by voluntary enlistment so 
much the better; if the national safety demands these numbers, 
and they can only be got by conscription, then the case for 
compulsory service is overwhelming and unanswerable. 

There are two schemes of enlistment by which the numbers 
of the Home Army might be increased on the voluntary basis. 
As there has not hitherto been any difficulty in recruiting for the 
cavalry and artillery they might be left out for the present, and 
the infantry, the hardest arm to recruit for, may be taken for 
consideration. The first plan would be to have a system of two 
or three years’ enlistment and to raise 50,000 recruits a year purely 
for Home Service. If such service carried with it a guarantee 
to find work on leaving the army, as it should, then it is probable 
the recruits would be forthcoming. The machinery which will 
shortly be created to meet the demands of social reformers and 
to provide for the unemployed will give the State the best oppor- 
tunity of, at any rate, finding employment for its own servants ; 
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and since it is not dislike of military experience, but the horrible 
doubt about finding a place in the severe competition of industrial 
life, which deters young men from enlisting, there would probably 
be no difficulty in doubling the number of recruits for short service 
if that doubt were provided for. In any case, the State has got 
to deal with the problem of the unemployed, and that ere long. 

When the supply of recruits has failed, the favourite expedient 
of War Ministers has been to increase the daily pay of men 
serving, and otherwise slightly to improve the soldier’s position, 
The daily pay is now quite as high as is consistent 
with maintaining discipline; and although the former stupid 
plan of starving our own men has been abandoned, it 
is also possible to make barrack life too comfortable and 
easy to be a real education for waging war. In fact it was not the 
need for higher pay to spend as pocket money while serving, but 
some security of a livelihood and permanent employment, and 
the prospect of being able to maintain a wife and children, the 
elementary and legitimate needs of every decent man, which the 
soldier claimed and still claims. When these needs are satisfied, 
and not till then, will the supply of recruits on a voluntary basis 
be assured. At the present time the State only makes a partial 
use of its patronage in the Police, Postal, Customs and other 
services to place veteran soldiers. After they have spent 
themselves in the national service the majority are left 
to shift for themselves, to find a job as best they can, 
or starve. The marvel is that so many recruits can be 
raised. Those of us who fail to admire the wonders of our existing 
fiscal system will probably assert that Free Trade recruits the army 
by its attendant unemployment and low wages. Certainly the 
United States Government has great difficulty in finding soldiers 
and sailors in the open labour market. 

An alternative scheme for raising 180,000 infantry by 
voluntary enlistment would resemble the Swedish military 
system, except that the requisite numbers can only be 
obtained from the comparatively small population of Sweden 
by conscription. These troops would be enlisted with 
liability for active service in case of a war against France, 
Germany, Russia, Austria, United States, and perhaps 
Italy and Turkey. By Swedish law, conscripts after attaining 
their twentieth year have to serve a preliminary training which 
may be six months, and for our purposes should not be less. Re- 
cruits serve their educational course in the first year, and are called 
out three times for one month’s annual training with their regi- 
ments. In each regiment an adequate number of officers, ser- 
geants, instructors, and skilled men recruited by voluntary enlist- 
ment are maintained permanently, to teach recruits and to give 
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cohesion to the regiments when assembled. Our own Militia 
and the present Special Reserve were organised on the same plan, 
with some important exceptions which in each case were fatal to 
efficiency. It is absolutely indispensable that professional 
instructors of the best type should be available to train recruits, 
and professional leaders, in at any rate due proportion, should be 
maintained for the regiments on embodiment. It is not perhaps 
essential that all officers and sergeants should be of the permanent 
cadre. Some men have much more aptitude than others for 
acquiring military skill and character, and most intelligent men 
of good physique and suitable disposition can learn the technique 
of soldiering in the subordinate ranks in a comparatively short 
time. It is the habit of co-operation, of discipline in fact, that 
needs time in most instances, though not in all. An infantry of 
the type described, all of whose rank and file had served for six 
months’ preliminary training, of an average age of twenty-four 
years, and containing the Swedish proportion of professional men, 
would entirely change, not only the situation of our country, but of 
the whole Continent. The domination of one Great Power in 
Western Europe would cease to be the peril it unquestionably is 
to-day. Invasion would be as impossible as it was at the height of 
our military ascendency in Plantagenet days, when we had no 
armed fleet tocounton. The peace of Europe would be assured by 
the most solid imaginable guarantee. 

It will at once be asserted by the advocates of conscription that 
such an army could not be raised voluntarily because the recruits 
would not be forthcoming. If the first year were fixed for the 
recruit period, six years in the ranks, and the balance of nine, 
ten or even twelve years’ enlistment for the reserve of this 
Home Army, about 33,000 infantry recruits would be needed 
annually, besides the recruits for the Oversea Forces. Assuming 
long service is to be adopted once again for the latter, and 
especially if cavalry replaces infantry in India to the extent pro- 
posed above (i.e. 10,000 cavalry with 25,000 or 30,000 infantry, 
instead of 4000 cavalry with 50,000 infantry as at present), the 
quota of recruits for the Oversea Forces will be so largely reduced 
that competition to serve in them may be expected, instead of 
desperate shifts to maintain their strength. It must be assumed 
that proper provision will be made for retiring soldiers, that they 
will not be left to find an industry for themselves or starve in a 
slum as at present. The market for recruits will thus be 
principally reserved for the Short-Service Home Army, and pro- 
vided that proper inducements are held forth no man can say 
with confidence that the number of recruits will not be found each 
year. It is certain that the inducements must take the form of 
Government assistance, not only to protect the men from loss of 
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employment owing to their month’s annual training and liability 
for service in a great war, but also from the loss of an industrial 
start entailed by the six months’ preliminary training. In fact 
we must honestly pay for what we want, instead of trying to obtain 
it on false pretences, or by taking advantage of the ignorance, 
youth and heedlessness of a certain class to lure them into a pro- 
fession which handicaps them for life in the industrial struggle. 

Can the State meet this difficulty? Where there is a will 
there isa way. Millions can be found for the pauper classes, for 
the aged whether wastrel or thrifty, for social schemes of every 
degree of economic unwisdom. Some millions must be found 
for the defence of the national existence. If not, sooner or later, 
by one means or by another, at the hands of some enemy perhaps 
altogether unsuspected at present, the haughty and still aggres- 
sive Federation called the British Empire will come down with 
acrash. All history has been written in vain if we fail to realise 
the truth. 

The creation of a field army capable of landing 200,000 com- 
batants and some 60,000 men of the administrative services on 
the Continent of Europe or North America, while maintaining 
the depots required for the Indian and Colonial garrisons and 
the Territorial organisation, would need some initial expenditure 
and some annual addition to the present military budget. On 
the other hand it is possible to make large economies in the 
administration without reducing efficiency, and a large increase 
of efficiency can be obtained by the suppression of much waste 
and mismanagement without the expenditure of a single sovereign. 
A whole number of this Review might easily be filled in criticising 
the thriftlessness and unbusinesslike methods of army adminis- 
tration. A few flagrant examples will give an idea of why our 
expenditure is relatively so high and the results so surprisingly 
feeble. 

It is usually asserted that it is the pay, already high, of our 
voluntary soldiers that makes our army so costly. This is not 
the principal cause, however. When the whole amount spent in 
pay is struck out of the reckoning, our army is still proportionately 
more than four times as costly as the French, whose national 
standard of living is approximately the same as ours. The reason 
lies in the lack of economy in every detail of the Service, in the 
extravagant scale of living enforced on all officers, in the sacrifice 
of fighting power to pomp and show, in the unchecked snobbish- 
ness which is still the key note of military life, and in the in- 
ability to recognise what is essential in contrast with unnecessary 
expenditure. Much money, too, is wasted by the custom of clos- 
ing accounts annually. Work that should be spread over several 
years is done piecemeal in each year ; for example, barracks which 
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ought to be pulled down are tinkered at. Some barracks have 
cost their weight in gold, and are still a national disgrace notwith- 
standing. Irritating checks of all sorts are imposed where con- 
siderable trust should be extended to the responsible officials, with 
the result that every officer and official always spends all that he 
can regardless of the public interest, lest his allotted amount should 
be reduced without compensating credit. It is not permissible 
to economise at one point so as to have more money to spend on 
the public interest in another direction. Time in the army is 
often recklessly wasted. In the arrangement of Command and 
Instruction, from the highest to the lowest rung, our peculiar 
and extravagant system is still obstinately adhered to. Three 
centuries ago European infantry was generally organised in 
corps of one battalion of eight or ten companies each. It 
became, however, evident that four companies required 
a superior officer to command them, so the armies of 
the world, with the single exception of ours, organised 
battalions of four companies and regiments of three 
battalions. The same band and other non-combatant administra- 
tive apparatus which we maintain for 1000 men, in France suffices 
for 3000, yet the French troops are far better found than ours. 
We are in desperate straits to obtain enough officers, but we still 
cling to a system which may or may not have worked well in 
days when the majority knew little or nothing about their pro- 
fession, and were more drunk than sober every night at dinner. 
No officer can count on his profession as a career. Hazard, not 
unmingled with favouritism, regulates his advancement, and it 
is considerable odds against each individual who enters the Service 
even rising to the rank of battalion commander. From these 
conditions it is not to be expected that a very brilliant corps of 
officers will be evolved, capable of imparting rapid and thorough 
instruction, and able to lead troops in sanguinary conflict. To 
do them bare justice our officers, below field rank at any rate, have 
not failed us in fighting yet, although their capacity to teach 
leaves much to be desired. A corps of officers should be a potential 
reserve of colonels and generals. South Africa showed how 
badly equipped the army was in the superior ranks, which 
notoriously fail to retain even the best of the juniors. 

The London Press seems to be more successful than the War 
Office in attracting the best brains of the army to its service, and 
the Minister has to bolster up his proposals in Parliament with 
the support of the Military Correspondent of The Times. Every 
year Lord Haldane boasts of the wonderful improvement which the 
army has made in technical science since he obtained the command 
of it. There was certainly plenty of room for such improvement 
in 1906, but it is doubtful whether he is entitled to much of the 
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eredit he claims. From his action in the numerous scandals 
regarding officers’ promotion which have been discussed in the 
Press since his promotion to be Chief of the Army, it is plain 
that his sympathy lies entirely in favour of preserving the good 
old customs and the machinery essential to opposing change. The 
worse a regiment is the more rapid is its promotion. Regiments 
with senior subalterns of ten and eleven years’ seniority find them. 
selves alongside of others with majors of the same length of ser- 
vice. In order to keep promotion in the regimental lists these 
intolerable absurditics continue. What improvement has taken 
place in the standard of officers’ capacity since 1906 is unquestion- 
ably due to the new spirit of the Inspector-General’s department, 
which has perforce exacted greater efforts from the regiments 
and has at the same time led to the suppression of much unneces- 
sary pomp and circumstance, the creeping paralysis of all armies in 
peace. T'wo concrete examples of the contempt of sound economy 


in Lord Haldane’s War Office are worth quoting. The British . 


cavalry has an undoubted superiority for the fight over any other 
because of the select character of its soldiers, their superior 
physique and horsemanship, with accompanying superiority as 
marksmen and lancers. An unbroken tradition of victory main- 
tains the confidence of the squadrons to overthrow any antagonist 
at long numerical odds. The opening of the next great war will 
certainly afford a great chance for decisive cavalry action, and 
our cavalry division of twelve regiments is known to be the only 
part of our army which could intervene to save our continental 
ally in the first, and possibly the deciding stage of the war. It 
might consequently be deduced that these twelve regiments would 
be maintained, like the cavalry of all other nations, ever ready 
to move. So they are in many respects. Their uniforms are as 
immaculate as ever for ceremonial parades. The bands, officers’ 
mess, and tailors’ shops are kept on a magnificent scale ; but so 
niggardly is Lord Haldane in supplying them with horses that only 
one half of the enlisted men could be mounted for the field. Of 
the horses in the Service so many are put to severe work before 
they have reached maturity that the British cavalry uses up its 
horses twice as fast as the German, although it certainly does not 
do more work. 

It is widely suspected, too, that the heads of departments in 
Whitehall are more busy in regulating their own and their friends’ 
promotion than in extracting the utmost fighting force out of the 
large military budget voted by Parliament. The garrisons in 
the Mediterranean are doubtless important posts, but it is by no 
means clear why the number of generals and colonels in these 
eoaling stations should threaten to outnumber the soldiers they 
command. Gibraltar has two generals, Malta has four, Egypt 
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two, and over and above this brilliant constellation shines the 
new Inspector-General of the Oversea Forces, whose commission 
probably costs the country more than ten thousand a year—the 
price of many remounts. If Lord Haldane has such confidence 
in his co-author, why should it be also necessary for the Army 
Council in their corporate capacity annually to inspect the Medi- 
terranean garrisons at the height of the Riviera season? 

The above is a typical example of how Lord Haldane has 
muddled away the resources at his disposition, and why he fails 
to find the necessary funds for making voluntary enlistment 
popular. It is to be feared the sale of his book will not make 
up for such extravagance. 

Lord Haldane has already published his annual statement on 
the army in the form of a Memorandum, and never was a more 
pitiful admission of failure made even by a British War Minister. 
It is admitted that the recruiting problem still presents unsolvable 
difficulties, the horse supply is alarmingly defective, motor trans- 
port, without which a modern army cannot move, is still un- 
organised, and, most serious of all, the corps of officers no longer 
attracts the class of young men required. The so-called ‘ Special 
Reserve ’—that is, the late Militia—is almost without subalterns, 
and Lord Haldane can think of no better expedient than to reduce 
the tests of fitness all round. The six months’ training is to be 
reduced to five in the case of some battalions of the Special Re- 
serve, and to only three months for others. Officers are to be manu- 
factured in six months instead of twelve, which was little enough. 
On the Continent two years’ special study, following on a general 
education designed to bring up officers, is thought necessary 
for a young man before entrusting to him the military education 
and possibly the lives of the soldiers of the State. It is no 
exaggeration to assert that the breakdown of the officer corps under 
Lord Haldane’s administration is even a greater danger to our 
country than the recruiting problem, and far more difficult to 
remedy. 

It may be objected that an army trained on the Swedish system 
would not be the match of the legions of France and Germany, 
and in fact that the system is but little better than the proposed 
scheme of the National Service League. It may be as well there- 
fore to recapitulate the points on which the Swedish system excels 
these proposals in the organisation of a field army. To begin 
with, this army would not be tied to our shores, but would be 
available for offensive war. Then there is a very important 
difference between six months’ recruit training and four months’. 
It might be better still to prolong the recruit training to seven, 
eight, or even nine months, if it were possible. The fact of enlist- 
ing men of military age would give a suitable average of stamina 
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in the ranks for serious war; the same men might ve 
enlisted in the Territorial Army at eighteen as at pre; 

the Home Army contained 180,000 infantry it would be 

to reduce the annual training of the Territorial to one week, 
would largely increase its recruiting field. The two forces, 
be complementary to one another, and just as men might tra 
from the Territorial to the Home Army on attaining twenty 
years of age, so they might return to the Territorial after 

ing their period of service in the Home Army. The-sck 
been sketched in outline as an example of what might be ¢ 

if we ever had a War Ministry resolved to create a Hom 

of the size and strength needed by our European position. 

the presence in the regiments of the necessary prope 
permanent and professional leaders and instructors would gi 
a cohesion which is usually not found in a Militia. Ino w 
after mobilisation it would be much more formidable han 
present Territorials after six months. The Minister’ 
organised such an army successfully need not fear that his m 
will ever be coupled with the infamy of having neglected to pre 
invasion when he had thechance. Is such an army possib 

one is entitled to say that it is impossible until the best usesi 
been made of our money to secure employment for soldiets: 
leaving the army, and until the abuses I have noted have be 
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